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VISIBLE CONTROL 
OF 


IMPORT/EXPORT 





New System Simplifies Paper Work 





Because export/import transactions involve such elaborate 
documentation (licences, letters of credit, shipping docu- 
ments and the rest) you need the speediest possible record 
system. 


Otherwise you will be wasting time and money on 
unprofitable clerical labour—and wasting your own time, 
too, in “‘ chasing ’’ the facts which should be available 
AT A GLANCE. 


You need VISIBLE records 


Specially designed for your needs, they enable you to 
progress your contracts . . . co-ordinate all the negotiations 
which form part of the complete transaction . 
all details . 


. . record 
. . and ultimately calculate your actual profit. 


These Shannoleaf records, besides giving you added 
CONTROL, help you to cut administrative costs in your 
' Office. 


For the why and how, just jot ‘* Shannoleaf’’ on your 
letter-head—details will be sent to you by return. 


Special note: Ask also about (a) Customers’ Records and 
(b) Export/Import Stock Records. 


Cannan Systems) 


VISIBLY BETTER RECORDS 


The Shannon Ltd. 


122 Shannon Corner New Malden . Surrey 
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Now you can have your own 


PERSONAL 
REPRESENTATIVE 
IN THE U.S.A. 


Successful American businessman (now retire 
and associates, will serve your interests in th 
United States—save you time and costly travel 
give you expert help on any ethical business or 
personal matter. 

STAFF SERVICES INCLUDE : 
Analysis of U.S. market for your 
product. Locating U.S. sources of 
supply. Securing legal advice and 
representation. 

Auditing and accounting. Obtaining 
qualified personnel. Credit reports. 
Technical investigations. Advertising 
and merchandising counsel—and many 
others. 


Ali services performed faithfully and 
promptly by experienced personnel on sur- 
prisingly low fee basis. Business and financial 
reference. We invite your inquiry. 


C. J. LANDEN COMPANY, INC. 


8 Chestnut PIl., Jamaica. Plain 30, Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A, 
CABLE LANDENCO, BOSTON 





To do 
their job, 
advertisements 
jirst have 


to be READ 


ADVERTISEMENTS WORK VERY WELL INDE!!) IN 
THE. READER’S DIGEST 


—a magazine strictly for reading, which has achie\ 
million sale. This means several million readers—res})''"!'° 
and intelligent people, men and women well worth sell: ¢ '°- 
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Throughout the world, wherever man wrests yet more riches from the reluctant earth EUCLID, 
the Pioneer of Earthmoving Equipment, eases and speeds his labours. 


In South Africa, East Africa, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Australia, the Rhodesias, Belgian Congo, 
Burma, Iraq, Spanish and Portuguese territories . . . the giant EUCLID Tractors & Scrapers 
and Rear-Dump Wagons are working 20 hours a day, 7 days a week for month after month, 
year after year to bring the amenities of modern living to areas which have for so long been 
undeveloped. 


EUCLID Earthmoving Equipment, available for sterling, is distributed and 
serviced by 


BLACKWOOD HODGE 


Subsidiary Companies Branches Works and Agencies throughout the World 
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The Gallup Poll taken 
just before the General 
Election was announced 
gave the Conservatives a 
considerable lead. 

The next Gallup Poll 
showed a substantial closing 
of the gap, with the two 
main parties pretty well al! 
square. 





HOW THE POLITICAL PARTIES HAVE STOOD SINCE THE LAST GENERAL ELECTION 
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For an accurate picture of the way the country’s 


voting intentions shift between now and the Election 


a watch the frequent( Gallup Iolll ) figures 


PT ag they appear exclusively in the 


News Chronicle Book Dept., 


= ~~ owe Bouverie Street, London. oe 
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A new 16-page booklet ‘* Who 


Will Win?” explains in detail 


what it shows. Price 6d. from re- 
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Wit Containers 
pressed in One Piece— 





~~ 
— for Hygiene 





Warwick’s latest effort—the strongest and largest one- 
piece deep-drawn aluminium alloy rectangular container 
for the transport and storage of foodstuffs. 


The Warwick Production Co. Ltd.,a Member of the Almin Group of Companies, 
specialises in the production of Aluminium Containers and Food Equipment. 


ALMIN LIMITED 


ALMIN HOUSE - STOKE POGES - BUCKS - Telephone SLOUGH 25061-4 





















% expenditure controlled 
%* waste eliminated 
%* current facts—not past history 


%* more detail in less time 
the very job lor 


AOLLERITA 


REGO 


Electrical PUNCHED CARD 
ACCOUNTING 














Costing may be only one process in accounting 
but it is always necessary wherever labour is 





employed and materials consumed. Hollerith 





takes the whole of accountancy in its stride—but 





costing is an admirable starting point for an 
enquiry. It costs nothing to find out what Hollerith 
might save you. 


















Head Office: 17 Park Lane + London - W.1 
Telephohe: HYDe Park 8155 
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THE BRITISH TABULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY LTD 


Offices in principal cities in Great Britain and Oversea 


= * middle man ” in textiles is a genuine stock-carr 


wholesaler. He selects the pick of the products of 
of factories and holds large stocks from which retailers 
in all parts of the country order in small economic lo! 

Each year some £864,000,000 worth of clothing and 
household textiles is distributed through the wholesalc 
In any system of supplying the public with textiles, th 
cost and work of selection, breaking bulk and distribu: 
must be undertaken. The textile wholesaler does this 

in the most economical manner. 

This is the FIRST of a series of four announce: 


describing how the Textile Wholesaler helps the M 
facturer, the Retailer and the Nation. 


Issued by 
The WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 Cannon St., London, £.C.4 


Tib. 307 
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industrial landscape 


We and our Associated Companies have a history of 121 years of service to all 
manner of different industries. Among our activities we dismantle and remove 
obsolete plant and industrial structures; we collect, and send to the ever-hungry 
steelworks, great quantities of Scrap Iron and Steel; we supply the building industry 
with equipment and tools, and keep many concerns, large and small, up to date with 
mechanical handling equipment of the latest types. We supply industry with a vast 
range of new machinery, as well as modern reconditioned plant of virtually every 
kind — and deliver promptly from the largest stocks in the country. In short, we 
are fully equipped to serve many branches of industry and our experience is 
unrivalled in our own field. 





GEORGE“ COHEN 


SONS AND COMPANY LIMITED 
Established 1834 


and Associated Companies 


K & L STEELFOUNDERS & ENGINEERS LIMITED - T. C. JONES & CO. LIMITED 
THE SELSON MACHINE TOOL CO. LIMITED - METALCLAD LIMITED 
JONES CRANES LIMITED, CANADA - POLLOCK, BROWN & CO. LIMITED 
THE NEW LONDON ELECTRON WORKS LIMITED - SIX HUNDRED LIMITED 
WESTBOURNE PARK COAL & IRON CO. LIMITED - SOUTHALL & HAYES 
COAL & IRON COMPANY LIMITED - GEORGE COHEN SINTEEL LIMITED 
E. H. HEWITT LIMITED - WESTERN METALLURGICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
HENRY OSMAN & CO. LIMITED - THE COLCHESTER LATHE CO. LIMITED 
THE COLCHESTER LATHE CO. (CANADA) LTD. - L. GAMET PRODUCTS LTD. 


The 600 Group Information Department is located at Wood Lane, London, W.12 
Telephone: Shepherds Bush 2070. Telegrams: Omniplant, Telex, London 
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\ 
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City store and village shop alike show evidence of Britain’s ‘ 
economic progress. In the last 6 years our industrial output has 
risen by 20%. Plenty of goods and plenty to choose from now. ; 


But Britain must export, too, to prosper. Here again there 
is a great recovery. Since 1949 our exports are up 42% by value. 

Production needs power. 50 new power stations have 
been brought into commission by the Central Electricity Au- 
thority since April 1948, and ENGLISH ELectric has helped to 
provide them with turbines and generators, transformers and 
other equipment. Electricity output is up 60%. 

This Company also manufactures motors and other 
electrical machinery by which Britain’s industries use energy 
for production. 


A Vigorous Exporter 


In addition, ENGLISH ELEcTric is an important exporter—of 
heavy equipment and of engineering skill. Approximately 
half its business is overseas. All over the world ENGLISH ELEC- 
TRic is earning hard and soft currencies for Britain—and a 
reputation that helps a// British exports. 

Working on a global scale, the Company faces many 









POWER FOR INDUSTRY. ENGLISHELECTRIC 
supplied four 40,000-h.p. steam turbo-alternators 
to this power station in South Wales—helping to 
supply Britain's nylon yarn industry. 
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POWER IN INDUSTRY. ENGiiIsH Ereciric 
motors are used in every branch of the textile 
industry. These hank reeling machines are being 
driven by the totally-enclosed motors at the (op. 
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B . varied problems—and acquires the varied, ever-widening ex- Py 
perience with which to solve them. Thanks to this experience, te bs 
all the Company's resources are turned to advantage in Sate MONEY OVERSEAS. The statorof DEVELOPING MARKETS OVERSEAS. J: 
: ata al i . ag @ ENGLisH ELectric alternator is loweredinto ENGLISH ELECTRIC transformer, seen on its ¥0) 
making their important contribution—at home and abroad position in the power station that supplies to Yallourn “C” Power Station in Victoria, is 
to Britain’s progress. Canada’s new aluminium project. the largest yet made for use in Australia. 
f The English Electric Company Limited 


i Queens House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Santa Claus’s 


Mandate 


dread. They are not, and in their nature cannot be, scientific 

exposés of what each party would like to do if it were called 
upon to form Her Majesty’s Government ; they are hurried essays, 
drawn up by committees and subcommittees, with the main object of 
catching votes. As a result, the party that wins the election is liable 
to come into office with a tail of undesirable commitments clanking like 
sO many tin cans behind it. It is by their success or failure in avoiding 
the manufacture of such a tail that both “ United for Peace and 
Progress” and “ Forward with Labour” primarily deserve to be 
assessed, After that, and almost as a secondary point, they need to be 
judged as effective or ineffective pieces of propaganda. 

From the first test, but not from the second, the Conservative 
manifesto emerges fairly well. Its dominant feature is that it says very 
little, but in far too many words. The burning question before it was 
issued was whether it would carry the message of the new or the 
orthodox wing of the party ; it turns out to carry both, attempting a 
compass that is much too wide to be effective. The obvious and hearten- 
ing Butlerite phrases are there. “ A party must not only be judged by 
what it says. It must be judged even more by what it does. . . . The 
future beckons to this generation with a golden finger. . .. How, then, 
shall we invest in success ? First, we must believe in it... . We offer 


Ere manifestos are documents that the wise await with 


‘ the nation a programme for prosperity ; they (the Socialists) offer a 


blueprint for disaster. . . . Themselves divided, they would divide the 
nation. .. . A high destiny and a glorious future.” And then, in the 
midst of these brave battle cries, and adding to the thirty-two pages of 
unnecessary talk, come the plaintive and protectionist pieces of shrimp- 
ing after particular votes : “ The marketing of home-grown timber is 
now under review,” and “‘ The needs of the fishing industry will have 
have constant attention.” One keeps on expecting to find 
a plea that the chicory-growers ought, out of gratitude, to vote 
Conservative, too. ; 

The cost of these Conservative asides in favour of specific interests 
—in terms of money if not of irritation—should not be exorbitant. 
The pledges to agriculture are careful and almost realistic ; most of 
the public places where increased investment is promised are places 
where development schemes have already been announced ; the target 
of re-housing “at least 200,000 ” people a year from the slums is less 
expensive than it looks to those who do not remember how many 
people live in each slum house ; and the country will not be-made 
insolvent by the cost of extending the Patent Office Library. In some 
of the promises of future legislation—about smoky fog, supervision of 
the conditions of shop and office workers, and the employment of 
children—there looms again the sad realisation that modern Conserva- 
tives prefer to pass laws to stop people doing something; rather than to ~ 
give them more freedom to do the things they want ; even the promise 
to set up a “ strong advisory committee . . . to give practical attention 
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to... problems of administrative law ” is merely a sign 
that Tories in office regard fuss about Crichel Downs 
as a confounded but easily stifleable nuisance. But on 
these issues of freedom Labour, as distinct from the 
Liberals, offers no competition. The conclusion upon 
the Tory manifesto must be that it is a fairly good menu 
that has been very badly presented. 


* 


The Labour manifesto was inevitably awaited with 
greater nervousness than the Tory one. The burning 
question before it was issued was how it would paper 
over the party’s cracks ; shortly before publication it 
became known that it would attempt this by allowing 
two of the chief cracks to effuse over the paper. Mr 
Morgan Phillips’s original draft is reported to have been 
sub-edited—and largely re-written—by the two leading 
Bevanite pamphleteers, Mr T. E. N. Driberg and Mr 
R. H. S. Crossman. 

The document, however, is not as dangerous as this 
authorship had led some people to fear. As a simple 
point of internal party tactics it has been much wiser 





_ to allow the Bevanites to try to write the party’s policy 


in a way that the right wing could decently swallow, 
rather than to allow the right wing to write it in a way 
that the Bevanites would later misinterpret. This is 
certainly true of the section on foreign affairs. The 
main planks of the programme—an end to the delay 
in high level talks, the “neutralisation of Formosa 
under the United Nations, to enable its inhabitants to 
make their own choice,” and “the re-unification of 
Germany by means of genuinely free elections ”—are 
expressions of bipartisan longing; since they are 
matters of which other countries will dispose, however 
much Britain may propose, it is not very clear how the 
British electorate can advance them by voting Labour. 
The reference to the period of national service—which 


_ Labour will “ review” after a “ searching inquiry ” of 


all problems of defence—is merely an example of how 
to fish for votes without in any way committing oneself. 
The distinctively partisan trimmings to foreign policy 
—“‘as a first step, we believe that Britain should pro- 
pose the immediate cessation of H-bomb tests ”—are 
surely destined to tickle rather than to inflame. If Mr 
Driberg and Mr Crossman could do no worse than this, 
one suspects that the net effect of their manifesto would 
merely be to add to the process whereby their party 
has become a laughing stock, in these last two sorry 
years, among thinking men from here to China. 

The economic proposals in the manifesto are a 
different matter. The long list of “ promised ” hand- 
outs—fixed guaranteed prices for all the main farm 
commodities, free teeth and other health service appli- 
ances, an annual review of pensions, speedier repay- 
ment of postwar credits and so forth—would be very 
expensive ; they would not be quite as expensive as 
the £1,500 to £2,000 million a year that the Conser- 
vatives currently pretend, but no conceivable increase 
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in production under a Labour Government coyjq 
enable the country to carry them without wild info. 
tion. In other words, this part of the manifesto—:aken 
in conjunction with the part on the cost of living—ijg 
either disingenuous or dishonest ; the most charitable 
assumption is probably that it is a little bit of both 
and that Labour would not really feel itself obliced i 
do all these things if it could achieve them only ; the 
expense of economic crisis. It is therefore a pity that 
it has made the mistake—which Dr Evatt made when 
he lost the general election in Australia last year—of 
frightening an inflation-conscious electorate by the 
pretence that it would try. The pieces of paper that 
small boys put up the chimney at Christmas time are 
not generally regarded, even in the language of airy- 
land, as Santa Claus’s mandate. 

There remain the things in the “ mandate ” that a 
Labour Government clearly would try to do, because 
their implementation would not be impeded by 
economic stringency. They are the hard “ commit- 
ments ” that Labour would drag with it into office, and 
therefore the most important features of last weck’s 
manifestos. The measures of this kind to which Labour 
seems ready to give most publicity are the renationalisa- 
tion of steel and road transport, the nationalisation of 
parts of the chemical and machine tool industries, the 
“ municipalisation ” of many rent-controlled houses, and 
the establishment of “an alternative public television 
service, free from advertising ” (which, if it is to be 
introduced in the near future, would have to be financed 
by an increase in licence charges): None of these 
changes would bring national bankruptcy, but none can 
be regarded as particularly exciting. 


* 


Finally, and most lamentably, the manifesto falls into 
the principal trap from which all thinking economists 
in the party were so eager to divert it. Into an 
atmosphere already polluted by fears of deliberate infla- 
tion, the manifesto injects the flat promise that the 
party will re-impose “ price controls on essential goods 
where necessary.” The Tories are quite right in their 
gleeful propaganda that if this means that Labour is 
going to turn its back on rationing by price, then it will 
have to turn its hand to rationing by queue or coupon ; 
this would be true both of rationing of food in the 
shops (which would be a nuisance) and of rationing of 
raw materials for the factories (which would hold up 
production, and be a national tragedy). This is the 
issue around which much of the campaign is likely to 
rage, It is to. some extent a bogus issue, but only the 
extent that one assumes that here, too, “ Forward with 
Labour ” does not mean what it says. The Conserva- 
tives, having made such a crashing bore of their own 
manifesto, must be particularly grateful to the Labour 
authors for providing such a useful plank in their ow 
one. The interesting thing now will be to sce how 
determinedly the left wing is made to walk it. 
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Negotiating 


HE western world has finally dragged itself along 
the weary mile that led to Western European Union. 
It might be thought an occasion for its representatives 


to rest their limbs and tackle nothing more energetic 
than carving their names on the milestone. But, as they 
gather in Laris this weekend, they are already beset by 
urgent new preoccupations, Tomorrow the foreign 
ministers will have before them the advice of the work- 
ing party of officials who have spent the past week in 
London considering the whole subject of fresh nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union. The ministers, and 
their colleagues who will meet them round the table of 
the Atlantic Council next week, are already aware how 


widespread—and how vague and various in origin— 
is the eagerness for “ talks with Russia” in the coun- 
tries they represent. But, although the Paris agreements 
on Western Union are signed and sealed, although the 
massive Communist campaign to prevent their ratifica- 
tion has failed, and the western partners can now 
negotiate from a much less weak position, their experts 
have no illusions that the task will be either easy or 
quickly fruitful. : 

To express any such doubts while public opinion is 
in its present mood is to invite charges of defeatism, 


ifnot of sabotage. Yet the doubts felt by some connois- 
seurs of east-west diplomacy are not only reasonable 
but important, They arise not from the prospect of 


forthcoming negotiations but from the atmosphere that 


at present surrounds that prospect, and may surround 
the talks themselves when they come, It is an atmos- 
phere of false fears and equally false hopes, in which 
the world’s true hope of peace is obscured in a des- 
perately dangerous way. 


On almost every hand, it seems that the phrase 
“talks with Russia” at once evokes debate about the 
ins that the West should offer, about possible 
. reassuring the Soviet government and helping 
ve its face. This is not just the British electoral 
On the Continent, it is quite commonly sug- 
gested that a Western European group ought to inter- 


conces 
Ways 
It to s 


mood 


pose itself as a kind of shock absorber between America 
and the Communist bloc. In the United States itself 
there ire those who argue that concessions to Russia 
would nelp to make the Chinese more tractable, that 
Europe should pay some price to improve matters in 
Asia And the idea is accepted in surprisingly wide 
circies that the West took too rigid a line at the Berlin 
conte 


rence last year. 
If western negotiators are hustled by a fretful public 


Spinion into sitting down with the Russians with these 
ideas filling their heads, the results may be so disastrous 
as to undo all the patient work of recent years. The 
Point must be grasped that to negotiate with a 
‘otalitarian, semi-oriental power is an utterly different 


from Hope 


business from negotiation among like-minded free 
nations, It is usual for western democracies to go into a 
conference with a proposal that is already realistic, in the 
sense that the other side might quite conceivably accept 
it as it stands. British negotiators in particular like to 
offer a compromise straight away, believing that the 
other side then feels a moral obligation to do likewise. 
Normally, this is an admirable approach. But reason- 
ableness from the start means that there is scarcely any 
room for subsequent retreat. 

Soviet negotiators have a wholly different tradition. 
They enter a conference as if entering a prepared 
battlefield ; the first move is a thrust which takes them 
as far as the other side will retreat, and if it reveals a 
weakness in the opposing ranks the thrust will be fol- 
lowed through. The Russians—and other Communist 
negotiators—normally begin with a proposal far above 
their minimum target, and if their opponents give 


. ground there follows no reciprocal compromise on the 


Russian side but a fresh stiffening of attitude. 
* 


Soviet negotiators undoubtedly set themselves mini- 
mum terms too. But they retreat to these only if they 
realise from the start that early agreement is essential. 
Otherwise they are prepared to talk for months, 
or even, as in the case of the Austrian treaty, for years, 
constantly bringing up new reasons for stalling. No 
impatient public opinion harasses their rear; no 
political opposition assures the Russian public that it 
could do better than this dilatory government; no 
free Soviet press caricatures Mr Molotov as “ old iron 
pants,” no matter how long he sits at the conference 
table. But when the tactical situation changes and the 
Russians do decide to come to terms, this is presented 
to the world, no matter how long it has been delayed, 
as a great victory for peace. Mr Molotov has been 
known, after weeks of stonewalling, suddenly to 
announce one morning that “ the Soviet delegation has 
a proposal to make,” and to put forward as his own 
the very formula that western negotiators had been 
vainly pressing. This technique ensures that any 
settlement reached seems to be due to Soviet initiative, 
and a defeat for the “ warmongers.” And it reveals 
how little the West need bother about saving the 
Russians’ “ face ”; they are quite capable of doing that 
themselves, 

The Austrian story perfectly illustrates these tactics. 
The draft treaty, hammered out in 258 sessions, was 
virtually complete by 1949, but could not be imple- 
mented because the Russians had decided that they did 
not want a treaty. Already, however, it contained 
many western coricessions. At Berlin Mr Molotov 
_ threw in a new demand, and the western ministers were 
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much criticised for rejecting it ; but a year later Mr 
Molotov quietly withdrew it. The Austrian Socialists 
then asked for more, hoping to limit Russia’s claims 
en oil and shipping. Again, those who believe that 
Moscow should always be conciliated uttered warnings 
that this should not be demanded because it was un- 
acceptable. But the Russians did accept it, and with 
hardly a moment’s hesitation. They now wanted a 
“neutral” Austria and were ready to pay a price for 
it (although it should be noted that so far they have 
left themselves free to insist on conditions that would 
throw on the West the odium of seeming to block a 
settlement). They retreated from their 1954 position, 
not because the West had conceded anything but, on 
the contrary, because the West was forging ahead with 
the Paris agreements on defence. 

There are plenty of other examples. The present 
Iranian government, for instance, has now secured a 
settlement of frontier and other issues with Russia, a 
feat which was not achieved by the Mossadegh regime. 
Reasonable terms were offered this year because the 
Russians feared that Iran might join the Turkish-Iraqi 
alliance. Jugoslavia, too, has been reaping a harvest 
of Soviet concessions, the result of its firm stand during 
six years of threats and attempted subversion. 


* 


What does this mean for the western negotiators 
who will shortly sit down with the Russians ? The 
Soviet government is now clearly bent on creating a 
neutral belt in Europe and Asia, a belt which it hopes 
to extend deep into the territory at present guarded by 
western alliances. It is ready to pay a price to achieve 
this. It is thus mistaken and dangerous to argue, as so 
many do, that Moscow must be offered big concessions 
in exchange for the reunification of Germany on the 
ground that it would be abandoning terrain now held 
by the Red Army. The fact is that the Russians see 
a demilitarised Germany as the obvious means of 
achieving their foremost aim—the eviction of all 
American forces first from Germany and then, as a 
logical consequence, from Europe. The political loss 
involved in the sacrifice of the Ulbricht regime might 
well be accepted by Moscow for the sake of the much 
greater objective. 

But Moscow will make a sacrifice of that sort only 
if pressed relentlessly. It will certainly not do so if 
the conference opens with western concessions such as 
the offer of “ not-quite-free ” elections in the present 
Soviet zone. Concessions about freedom of elections 
would allow the Russians to have their cake and eat it 
too ; they would secure American withdrawal and open 
the door to Communist control of a reunited Germany. 

Putting together the basic argument about the danger 
of proffering concessions, and the fact that the coming 
conference will deal not only with Germany but with 
wider problems of international security, one reflection 
becomes obvious, It is the melancholy reflection that 
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the West has perhaps made an irretrievable mistake jp 
previous dealings with the Russians ; that from the 
moment when it became clear that the Russia: 

breaking the Yalta and Potsdam agreements which 
promised political freedom to Czechoslovakia ang 
Poland, the West should have relentlessly pressed the 
maximum demand for the restoration of that freedom, 


were 


* 


Is it too late to make good this mistake ? It is all too 
easy to imagine the outcry that would be raised if free 
elections for Poles and Czechs were now claimed, on 
the basis of Yalta, as the price for any German reunion 
that involved American withdrawal. Such a demand 
would be derided on the ground that Moscow would 
never consider it. But Soviet policy is not immutable ; 
Austria and Jugoslavia have shown that even 
Mr Molotov will back down, given time ; and who 
knows what the Russians might not prove willing to 
pay for their big prize? The withdrawal of the Red 
Army from Poland has already been hinted at from the 
Communist side. Why should the West not press for 
the more essential concession, political liberty, without 
which no satellite country could possibly be considered 
as neutralised, no matter how ostentatiously its rulers 
tore up their alliances with Russia ? 

Russia is undoubtedly interested in obtaining 
security in the West, in parallel with China’s similar 
aim in the Far East. A Peking commentator recently 
made some play with the idea that relaxation in the 
West would lead to relaxation in Asia. In other words, 
a neutral Germany and the removal of the Americans 
from Europe would help Mao Tse-tung to secure a 
neutral Asia and the removal of American bases from 
“ormosa and Japan. The Communists are playing for 
enormous stakes. They are prepared to play a slow, 
persistent game, and he who matches them must be 
equally prepared to stick at a high bid, if necessary for 
months on end. For in this analysis of Communist 
negotiating methods there lurks an element of great 
hope. If western negotiators have the courage to ignore 
the clamour for quick and specious results, if they 
match Russian skill and endurance with their own, may 
it not prove that the decade-long deadlocks on all the 
great postwar issues are yet soluble ? The Com- 
munists have climbed down, abruptly, unexpectedly, 
and with a bland indifference to the loss of face which 1s 
thought so important in the free world, on issues such 
as Austria, Korea, and Jugoslavia. Is it not possible that 
some day they will climb down on greater issues, such 
as world disarmament, and for the same reason—that 
they reckon the game no longer worth the candle ? 
And if they are not pressed in this bold but patient 
way, what chance is there that they will ever abandon 
their present attitude ? It is indeed in a combination 
of boldness and patience, and a stern disregard of all 
clamour for immediate concessions, that the free world’s 
best hope lies. 
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INCE the victory of the Communist revolution in 


China, western attention has been focused, almost 
without interruption, on the peripheral activity of the 
new giant. Yet Korea, Tibet, Indo-China, and even 
Formosa have not been the only, or even the chief 
preoccupation of the Peking government. Mao Tse- 
tung and his colleagues must give priority to their huge 


and scarcely begun task of establishing “ socialism ” in 
backward China, of ploughing the ancient Confucian 
soil with Marxist tools. Normally the internal tensions 
are hidden from the world by the bamboo curtain, but 
the recent liquidation of Kao Kang—the most impor- 
tant Communist leader to fall in China yet—revealed 
cracks in the vaunted party monolith. The meeting 
which disclosed Kang’s disgrace and death also pro- 
vided unmistakable signs of profound disagreement 
within the leadership about the “Chinese road to 
socialism,” and more particularly about the pace at 
which it is possible to advance on it without disaster. 


* 


When, in 1949, the disintegration of the Kuomintang 
regime enabled the Communists to transform what at 
first seemed a peasant jacquerie into a fully fledged 
revolution, only half the task had been carried out. The 
“proletarian” revolution still lacked a proletariat ; 
except in Manchuria and Shanghai, there were very 
few industrial workers in China. In fact, Mr Mao and 


proletariat through industrialisation. Obviously, their 
most urgent task was to revive the economic life of 
the country, restore transport and distribution, stabilise 
finance and get industry back to its modest prewar 


level. But towards the close of 1952 it was decided 


that the spade-work was over and that China could 
begin its “ planned ” era, Amid trumpet blasts a great 
historic il experiment was proclaimed: the planned 

sirialisation of a vast country, with nearly 600 


million inhabitants and an industrial capacity lower 
han that of Belgium, with Kao Kang at the head of 
i¢ newly created planning commission. 

Yet, when the echoes of the trumpets died down, 
the outsider was left without any general picture 
of Chinese intentions. It was known that the 
ultim > goal was “large-scale socialist production ” ; 
it was not known how far industry was meant 
to get by 1957, the last year-of the five-year 
plan. Details continued to be published about 
individual achievements in the Anshan model 
steelworks or the Fushun coalmines ; the planned 
objectives were surrounded with secrecy. The table 
below has been pieced together from Chou En-lai’s esti- 
mates for 1954, from various percentages and from 
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targets mentioned not in the Chinese press but in 
Pravda (without specifying whether they applied to 
1957 or to two years later, when the Soviet-aided pro- 
jects are to be completed). 

The unreliability of these figures is not only due to 
lack of trained economists and statisticians, nor is the 
Communist love of secrecy the only reason for the lack 
of published targets. The Chinese leaders have not 
made up their mind. Though the five-year plan is 
now nearing its half-way mark, it had, at first, apparently 
been directed on the basis of a draft ; this draft has just 
been discarded by a party conference, and a new one 
still has to be elaborated and approved. This certainly 
is flexible or even fluid planning, but it can hardly be 
explained merely by Chinese incompetence. The 
leaders must have actually disagreed on the efforts the 
Chinese economy could sustain. 

China made its start from conditions much more 
primitive than those of post-revolutionary Russia. It 
has two compensating advantages: it has not had to 
enter wholly uncharted terrain, and it can obtain Soviet 
help. There is no accurate information about the actual 
amount of Russian aid, but it is known that its flow has 
increased. After lengthy haggling, the Russians have 
had to untie their purse strings, particularly since 
Stalin’s death. China’s great need for technicians and 








TENTATIVE ESTIMATES OF CHINESE PRODUCTION 
1952 1954 1957 or 1959 
Coal (mn. tons)......... 65 82 105 
Crude steel (mn. tons) .. | 1-4 2:2 5:5 
Electric power (mn. kWh) 7,000 10,800 14,000 





for the training of its own cadres—a comparatively 
small burden for the Soviet economy—must have 
helped in smoothing the inevitable frictions. Even so, 
the capital equipment which the Soviet bloc can spare 
is certainly insufficient to industrialise rapidly the most 
populous country in the world. Recently published 
figures show that out of 900 or so factories and plants 
described as the backbone of China’s development 
plans, only 156 are to be built or rebuilt (in some cases 
on the basis of former Japanese works stripped by the 
Russians in 1945) with direct Soviet assistance. 
Resources for the great bulk of the industrialisation pro- 
gramme must, therefore, be provided by China itself. 
In other words, ultimately the Chinese countryside 
must supply the necessary surpluses. 

Since collectivisation of farming is the normal Com- 
munist method of rapidly extracting surpluses, indus- 
trialisation in the towns and collectivisation in the 
countryside are intimately connected. Here, however, 
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the Chinese experiment is performed against a different 
nackground from that of its Soviet predecessor. 
Russia had fertile prairie land to spare ; in land-hungry 
China, where only one-tenth of the soil is under culti- 
vation, massive reclamation will have to precede large- 
scale farming. Apart from the wheat-growing areas in 
the north and in Manchuria, China is predominantly a 
rice country with tiny, intensely cultivated and irrigated 
plots. Its yields, already fairly high by Asian standards, 
could probably be raised to the Japanese level through 
better equipment and more scientific methods, but this 
does not require any tight form of co-operation. Indeed, 
a Soviet writer just returned from China has been 
publicly pondering how tractors could be introduced 
into the “ orchard-like ” agriculture of the south. 


* 


These factors in Chinese agriculture, together with 
the regime’s dependence on rural support (collectivisa- 
tion on the Stalinist model would certainly spell the 
doom of the present government) may explain why Mao 
Tse-tung has so far trodden with greater caution in the 
countryside than Stalin did. Collective farms of the 
Russian type are rare in China. Producer co-operatives, 
which now include about 14 per cent of the country’s 
households, are much looser affairs. Their members 
are still being paid rent for their land by the co-opera- 
tives, a fact which greatly puzzled the recent Soviet 
visitor. Only the loosest type of link between farmers— 
“mutual aid teams,” seasonal or otherwise—is really 
widespread in China so far. On the other hand, the 
drive towards collectivisation was intensified last year : 
the number of producer co-operatives was increased 
from 14,000 at the close of 1953 to about 600,000 in 
the spring of this year, while an attempt was also made 
to raise the share of labour and reduce that of rent—to 
embark, in fact, on the road towards the Soviet model. 
The peasant resistance that ensued may well have been 
decisive in bringing the industrial controversy to a head 
now. This week’s announcement that rationing is to 
be introduced in some areas of China alleged that many 
peasants were secretly hoarding their grain supplies. 


* 


The conflict was over the means, not the end. It 
could be loosely termed a struggle between the partisans 
of gradualism and those of shock tactics. The generals, 
concerned about the morale of their peasant soldiers, 
and all those who remembered the crucial role played 
by the peasantry in the civil war, doubtless accused 
their opponents of endangering the revolution for the 
sake of formule from outworn Marxist textbooks. The 
orthodox Communists probably replied that the might, 
the independence and the very survival of the regime 
could only be insured by rapid industrialisation ; that 
the socialist sector must expand rapidly or perish both 
in towns and in the countryside. 
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The Peking propagandists have drawn so man: 
over the fall of Kao Kang that it would be 
identify him as*the leader of either school of 1) 
A year ago the party issued a diatribe against «| 
like him, had made themselves masters of vast ;. 
machines, and he may have been purged p: 
because of his personal ambitions. But the re, 
of his sins and “suicide” has apparently coi: 
with a serious check to the collectivisation dri\ 
recent weeks official Communist spokesmen 
admitted that in many cases more had been bi 
than could be chewed, that many co-operatiy: 
been established only on paper, others through co: 


Local party bosses have been told to put on the brake: 


and consolidate ; the co-operatives have also been 


to pay their rents to the peasants dutifully. At the ; 
time a more modest note has been sounded in pro 


gandist forecasts. The Peking Daily artic 
denounced Kao also admitted that fifty years n 
needed to industrialise China. There are no ¢ 


about the dilemma that now faces Mao Tse-tung. 
he speeds up collectivisation once again, he court: 


risk of a peasant upheaval ;.if he slows down the m 
towards the promised goal he may endanger the \ 
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gamble in planned economics. When the new craft 


plan is finally accepted, some indication of his de 
at this stage may emerge. It is a decision that 
have a bearing on the fate not only of China b 
all Asia. 


The State of Morale 


The country is not in the frame of mind fitted to n 


a deplorable extent, for the grave exigencies of the ho 
At a moment that calls, if ever moment did call, for t 
display of every noble sentiment and the suppressio: 
every petty thought ; when all fine and generous emo! 
should stand forward in the front rank, and all m« 
enmities and selfish vanities should slink away 

obscurity and await a safer and a baser time ; when 
rivalry and censorious jealousy should be hushed in 
absorbing sense of the common danger, and the : 


reins of power, but how to aid and strengthen the ha 
that hold them ; and when it is above all things essen 
to have, and to keep, clear conceptions as to our purpos: 
in entering upon this struggle, and as to the means | 
which and the price at which we are resolved th 
purposes shall be achieved ;—at such a moment we |! 
around us,—and what is the spectacle we sec? |! 
undeniably, on the part of more than one section otf | 
nation, a disposition to question whether the object « 


further contingent expenses and perils in which it m: 
involve us, and whether it would not even now be w: 


undefined probabilities of its continuance and extension 
—and, on the part of nearly all classes, a temper at onc 


exacting, imperious, and impotent, finding fault w:' 
everything and giving real aid in nothing. 
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of 1955 


The Election. 






For the next few weeks comment upon 
the course of the election campaign, 
based partly upon despatches from 
correspondents in the constituencies, 
will be presented in this special 
section of The Economist. 





The Hidden Hum 


BY A ROVING CORRESPONDENT 


a election, at least until its final phases, is a 
singularly invisible operation. It is three weeks 
since Sir Anthony Eden announced that he was appeal- 
ing to the country; but, while the press has shown 
itself mildly conscious—and politicians have shown 
themselves very conscious—of the fact, there is little 
public evidence of electoral activity. Within the 
regional and constituency headquarters of both parties, 
however, the hum is rising. 

Anyone who has travelled about the country in the 
last two weeks, visiting harassed arid friendly agents, 
must have been struck by the greater smoothness of the 
hum in Conservative offices and the greater sense of 
flurry and improvisation in the Labour offices. This is 
not because the Conservatives had advance warning of 
the election date—they had little or none—but because 
the Conservatives have a larger and usually a better- 
managed organisation. Labour has full-time agents in 
less than half the 630 constituencies ; the Conservatives 
have them almost everywhere—most of them with 
secretaries as well. This contrast in manpower is 
reflected at regional and national headquarters. It was 
one of the factors that enabled the Conservatives to set 
to work earlier, for example, in establishing new party 
organisations in the redistributed seats and in com- 
pleting their team of candidates. 

It is possible, however, that this lack of “ profes- 
sionalism” on the Labour side is going to matter less 
than in 1951, for electioneering in May is much easier 
than electioneering in October. Outdoor meetings 
can often replace indoor meetings, and cost less to 
arrange both in money and organising time ; canvassing 
is simpler in the longer hours of daylight, and so is 
getting to the poll; the electoral register—published 
in February—is more up to date than it would be in 
October, and so there is less trouble in tracing people 
who have moved. The various local elections held in 
the spring also have their advantages ; in many areas 
agents will enter upon their parliamentary battle with 
the allegiance of most voters recorded on their registers. 
The two chief countervailing snags of a May election, 


from the agents’ point of view, are that holidays and 
summer distractions may keep some voters and even 
party workers away from their duties—a factor that 
particularly worries the Conservatives ; and that local 
and national elections in one month may cause some 
people’s enthusiasm to flag—a factor that particularly 
worries Labour. 

Both sides are equally in doubt about the turn-out, 
and both agree that it is the key to the election. No 
one, they accept, is converted by the campaign ; they 
are merely induced to go to the voting booth to record 
their existing preferences. At the moment the general 
expectation seems to be that the proportion voting will 
be slightly lower than the 82.5 per cent of 1951. Against 
the more up-to-date register and the more favourable 
weather must be set the lower level of interest in politics 
of recent years, especially in the summer. Some Con- 
servatives pin their hopes on a substantial body of 
abstentions by working-class people who “ could never 
vote Tory,” but who are reluctant to endanger their 
unprecedented prosperity by a change of government. 
“ Tell me the turn-out and I'll tell you the result,” said 
one Conservative agent, “On a 70 per cent poll we'll 
romp home.” But there are few who believe that the 
drop in the turn-out will be as substantial as that. 


* 


Another Conservative agent was troubled by a more 
technical consideration. “I don’t like this fresh register. 
The older the register, the more the removals who 
are qualified for the postal vote—and who can hardly 
vote without it. We're much better at organising the 
postal vote than the other side.”. It certainly seems 
expected that the number of postal votes will fall below 
the 750,000 recorded in 1951 ; and there is no doubt 
that hitherto the Conservatives have been the principal 
beneficiaries of the postal vote. 

Agents of all parties are conservative people who like 
to fight elections in the traditional. ways. They are 
uneasy about the impact of television. Some will make 
few concessions to it, but most regretfully admit that 
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they will have to adapt their meetings and their can- 
vassing to a new age. Meetings, of course, were on the 
wane as the main instruments of electoral persuasion 
long before the advent of the monopolising screen. But 
it is only now that one finds agents and candidates 
frankly conceding defeat. Those agents who are quite 
unremitting in the struggle for live audiences are almost 
apologetic. One of them, weary but conscientious, 
observed : “Few people will come, I know, but I’ve 
got to exhibit my candidate to anyone who wants to 
hear him talk or to ask him a question. So I’m having 
the full round of meetings I always had.” 

Canvassing also is discouraged by television. The 
viewer hates to be interrupted when watching his 
favourite show and, at such a time, the party worker 
who knocks on his door may get short shrift. It takes 
only a few snubs to dishearten the doughtiest canvasser. 
One agent reported that he was trying to get all his 
canvassing done between 6.30 and 8 p.m. and on 
Sunday mornings to avoid viewing hours. But another 
refused to consider this. “ People don’t like canvass- 
ing,” he said ; “ and they'll always find an excuse not to. 
Television is the current excuse.” But, whatever thé 
excuse, it seems there may be some reduction in the 
amount of canvassing accomplished in the 1955 cam- 
paign, compared to that of 1951. 


* 


At this early stage, it is hard to say what issues will 
take most hold in the constituencies. There is certainly 
little evidence of local grievances that will affect the 
result in particular areas ; Lancashire is a possible, but 
not certain, exception. The general expectation seems 
to be that the Conservatives will stress “ Prosperity,” 
“The Peace of Eden,” and “ Do you want the ration- 
book back ?” ; while Labour will stress “ The High 
Cost of Living,” “Fair Shares,” and “ The Menace 
of the H-Bomb.” The Conservatives will also make 
play with Mr Bevan and the divisions in the Labour 
party—although one Tory official remarked, emphati- 
cally : “ There’s not a vote in it.” Certainly on the 
Labour side there is incredibly little evidence now 
visible at the constituency level of the Bevanite struggle. 

The Conservatives are most troubled by the way in 
which the issue of the hydrogen bomb and its genetic 
effects may be handled. They have an uneasy fear of 
what the more unscrupulous Labour candidates may do 
with it. One Conservative worker observed : “ People 
are worried about it, very worried. There’s plenty of 
tinder for the irresponsible to ignite.” But, so far, most 
party professionals have seemed oddly unconcerned 
with the issues ; they have been like staff officers hastily 
preparing detailed administrative plans for the battle, 
and quite unconcerned with larger strategy. 

What do they expect to be the outcome ? Ten days 
ago there seemed te be a singular consensus among 


many of the shrewder people on both sides: a Con-' 


servative majority of from twenty to fifty was generally 
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anticipated. But the Gallup poll published in the New, 
Chronicle on April 28th had a remarkable effect. The 
Conservatives became visibly disturbed; they stil] 
believed they would win, but they had ceased to be 
certain. The Labour reaction was epitomised by the 
MP who said: “ Is it true ? Is it true ? Good Heavens, 
then I believe we can win. I never thought so before. 
Why, I believe we shall win.” Whether his optimism 
is well-based or not, it is likely to prove infectious ip 
the constituencies. 


Polls and Prospects 


ABOUR spokesmen have spent the last few days 

exaggerating the significance of last week’s Gallup poll, 
while Conservatives have spent them . exaggerating the 
margin of error that the poll is admittedly liable to con- 
tain. It seems fairly clear—and early canvassing returns 
in several constituencies confirm this—that some traditional, 
if testy, Labour supporters are more ready to own up to 
their real loyalties now that the election is approaching ; but 
this may well be a once-for-all return of a few faithful to 
the fold rather than a continuing swing. Certainly that 
is the suggestion of the latest Gallup poll, which was pub- 
lished in the News Chronicle on Thursday. The. only real 
change that it shows from last week is that most of the 
Liberals who are not going to get a chance to vote Liberal 
now confess the fact to the pollsters. As had been expected, 
this has served to push up the prospective Conservative 
vote—according to the Gallup poll by half a point, so that 
the Tories are now said to have a lead of one point if one 
excludes the “ Don’t knows,” and to be exactly level with 
Labour if one takes account of the “ Don’t knows’”’ half- 
formulated preferences. By contrast, if one pays regard 
to the question “ Which party do you think is the best 
for people like yourselves ? ” Labour’s lead over the Con- 
Servatives is actually said to have increased from 1} to 33} 
points in the past week ; the answer to this question pro- 
vided the most accurate guide to the results in 1951, but 
8 per cent of the electorate still thinks that the Liberals 
are best for them (while only 2 to 3 per cent is likely 
to get a chance to vote Liberal). 

Nevertheless, the three weeks of the election campaign 
proper are now opening with the result quite obviously 
hanging in the balance. Labour has probably not improved 
its chances by its performance in the last week of the old 
Parliament, when some members “made the mistake of 
turning their fire from the general to the personal—and on 
at least two occasions appeared not merely muddle-headed 
but unscrupulous. On the other hand, the Tories made 
the mistake of advertising in unduly rosy colours their last 
minute gifts to Lancashire—which happily do not include 
what would be the indefensible step of imposing import 
quotas on cheap cottons from abroad. The Manchester 
Guardian, in a surprising article which will be quoted from 
many Labour platforms during this campaign, called the 
bright colours of Sir Anthony’s statement “ a swindle.” The 
very high-powered textile pressure-group in Lancashire 's 
finding it convenient to call it a swindle, too. 
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Local Hors D’Oeceuvre 


sgour has some reason to be cheered by the results 
L of this week’s town council elections in Scotland. It 
was contesting seats that it had won in the Conservatives’ 
“minor slump” year of 1952, and it showed net losses of 
oaly thirteen of them. It will be interesting to see if the 
same pattern is shown in the Scottish county council 
elections on Tuesday. 

Next week the tide of local elections will also turn back 
to England and Wales. Elections will be going on through- 
out the week for district and parish councils ; they will 
almost certainly show some Conservative gains compared 
with 1952. More interesting, however, will be the annual 
elections for a thirdof the 9,600-odd seats in the 395 non- 
London borough councils ; they take place on Thursday, 
and the seats fought over will be those last contested in 
1952. In those elections in 1952 Labour had a net gain of 
just over 600 borough council seats. It has been estimated 
that if the state of public opinion is the same as it was at 
the time of the general election of 1951, then the Conserva- 
tives and their allies should recover between 200 and 300 
of these borough council seats ; any gain below 200 should 
be regarded as a Tory bear point for May 26th and any 
gain significantly above 300 should be regarded as 
a Tory bull point. The number of councils that change 
hands is not likely to be a very significant indicator, and 
in particular the Tories should not be too cheered if they 
mark up some successes in West Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
where they did particularly badly in 1952. 


Split Votes 


W ITH the result of the election so uneasily poised, more 
_ interest than ever attaches to the question of in which 
constituencies which party’s votes are going to be split. 
The Liberals issued a second list of party candidates this 
week, bringing their total so far up to 104. The only 
interesting features of the new list are that a Liberal will 
re-appear in Mr Michael Foot’s constituency of Plymouth- 
Devonport (which, thanks partly to re-distribution, Mr 
Foot might otherwise have lost if there was even a fractional 
Swing to the right), and that another will re-appear in Sir 
lan Horobin’s constituency of Oldham East. Oldham East 
is one of the vital seventeen seats that the Conservatives 
gained in 1951, after Labour had held it when a Liberal 
split the vote in 1950 ; for what it is worth, however, the 
swing to the right in Oldham as a whole between 1950 and 
1951 suggested that Sir Ian would have gained the seat 
‘ven if the vote had been split again. If one makes the 
‘ssumption—the purely simplifying assumption—of no 
‘wing at all between 1951 and 1955, it is therefore probably 
still true to say that Liberal interventions so far would take 
only three seats from the Tories: they are Battersea South, 
Stroud and Thornbury, and Chislehurst. 

On the other hand, it is noteworthy that no Liberal has 
yet appeared in eight of the fourteen seats that Labour held 
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on a split vote in 1951 (although there is now to be a 
divided anti-Labour front in Merioneth). If one assumes 
that candidateless Liberals split their votes between 
three-to-two and two-to-one in favour of the Tories (an 
assumption for which there is some statistical justification) 
then Watford is the only Labour seat that would definitely 
have been lost in 1951 through these Liberal disappearances ; 
but there are three others that would hover on the margin. 
Ir also seems quite probable that the Tories may 
gain Gravesend on a split vote. The boundary commission’s 
abstraction of a solidly Labour ward with 6,000 votes from 
this constituency already threatened to cut Sir Richard 
Acland’s majority down from 5,755 to between 1,000 and 
2,000; he himself is reported to have said that it 
would have cut it to a few hundreds. Sir Richard seems 
likely to take this margin away from the official Labour 
candidate this time ; and thus to present the seat to the 
Tories, unless there is a general swing to the left. 

The Conservatives also have some hope of picking up 
two or three constituencies in Northern Ireland now that 
Sinn Fein may split the anti-partitionist vote ; against this 
the intervention of Welsh Nationalists could help Labour 
in two Welsh constituencies (one of them a Liberal seat). 
In general, however, if, by peculiar chance, the country 
did vote in exactly the same way as in 1951, the gains or 
losses of seats due to the changing pattern of candidates so 
far announced should almost exactly cancel out as between 
the main parties. The only change would probably be a 
very small increase in the Tory majority as a result of 
boundary revisions. 


Who Goes Home? 


or Labour as a whole the past week has been a period 
F of continuing hope. For some individual Labour MPs 
it has been a period of continuing anxiety. The pre-election 
preliminaries have been enlivened by the sight of a number 
of distinguished displaced persons from the Opposition front 
bench wandering over the face of England in search of new 
constituencies. Dr Summerskill has at length found a safe 
political home in Warrington—it would have been curious 
if the party chairman had been left without a seat—but a 
number of her right-wing colleagues have been less 
fortunate. Mr Woodrow Wyatt, twice spurned by left- 
wing constituency parties in Birmingham, has come to rest 
in Grantham, where he will have to oust a sitting Tory with 
a majority of 2,172 if he wants to get back to Westminster. 
Another of the bright hopes of the Labour Right, Mr 
Anthony Crosland, has had a safe Gloucestershire division 
redistributed away from him, and he has had to go to 
Southampton (Test)—a Labour seat, but only by a 465 
majority in 1951. It, too, has suffered from boundary 
revisions against Labour ; and, although a Liberal is stand- 
ing here, Mr Crosland will need a swing to the left to save it. 

But nothing can match the bizarre experience of Sir 
Frank Soskice. He is a former Law Officer, a member 
of the “ Shadow Cabinet,” and a man who has been for so 
long a dark horse for the future leadership that by now he 
must be quite high in the betting. Here surely was a man 
any constituency party would be proud to pick as its candi- 
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date, and Transport House clearly expected that the Gorton 
division of Manchester would- respectfully and eagerly 
welcome him. Gorton, however, had different ideas ; it 
spurned Sir Frank and chose Mr Konni Zilliacus, who was 
expelled from the Labour party for crypto-Communist 
deviationism on foreign policy in 1949, and was not 
reinstated until crypto-Titoist-redeviationism brought him 
back into the fold in 19§2. 

The effects of one Labour split vote, however, have pro- 
bably been exaggerated. This is the uncivil war at Liver- 
pool (Exchange), where Transport House has bludgeoned 
the local party into re-adopting Mrs Braddock, but at 
the cost of a rival. Labour candidate deciding to stand. 
There was, however, an independent Labour candidate at 
the last election; he polled only 381 votes, and Mrs 
Braddock sailed back with a 5,342 majority. The Tories 
have not much hope of winning the Treble Chance Empire. 


Fair Play 


HERE are two quite separate points at issue in the con- 
‘eee that Mrs Barbara Castle has stirred up around 
the attempts by some Conservative organisations to contact, 
through local doctors, incapacitated people who could only 
cast their ballot through a postal vote. The first is that the 
British Medical Association believes that compliance with 
some of these attempts (as in some cases worded) would 
offend against the ruling that a doctor must not give 
information about a patient without the patient’s consent ; 
this is a matter for doctors themselves to decide, and laymen 
should not pass judgment on it. The second point is that 
it is the duty of political parties—a duty that is the essence 
of democracy—to contact all their supporters they can. 
This applies to attempts to contact postal voters in 
National Service hostels as well as postal voters who are 
incapacitated, and Mr Macleod was quite wrong to say 
that the comments in The Labour Organiser on this subject 
were “disgraceful.” In fact, these words “ disgraceful ” 
and “‘shame” have been incontinently bandied about this 
week. The real shame lies on those—of all parties—who 
have so misinterpreted the old catchword of fair play, as 
between organisations of differing administrative efficiency, 
that they are willing to argue that it should abet the acci- 
dental disfranchisement of certain sections of the separated, 


the sick, halt and blind. Let those, whom this cap fits, 
wear it. 


Radio and Television 


HE main battle on the BBC starts today, and in the 
- two weeks between now and May 21st there will be 
nine party political broadcasts and seven party political 
telecasts. As there are now more than 4} million television 
sets in operation, and as the parties believe (on rather shaky 
evidence) that there will be an average of some three or four 
people looking at each set, politicians are reckoning that 
they can reach on this medium between half and two-thirds 
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of the 25 to 30 million people who will vote on May 26; 
This will be the biggest captive (or nearly captive) ., : 


dience 
in British electoral ‘history. For this reason, both :; me 
headquarters believe that it is on the air waves ‘hat the 
election may be fought and won. Do the pre'iminary 
canters in the past two weeks bear out this conten: ion, ang 
which party seems to be riding the new techniguc best? 

The preliminaries began, both on sound and :» sight. 
between Mr Butler and Mr Gaitskell immediately {ter the 


budget. On radio Mr Gaitskell ran out a clear victor : he 
seemed moderate and winning, while Mr Butler sounded , 
little smug. On television Mr Butler again appear. 


rather 
aloof, and suffered from the cruel tendency of the television 
camera to make even the slightly balding look Prussian: 
while Mr -Gaitskell (the quote is from a chronic viewer 
“seemed as clever as a cartload of monkeys.” For this 
very reason, however, it is doubtful if he won as many 


votes as he may have done on sound radio ; accustomed 
viewers, unlike more kindly occasionals, are used to prac- 
tised actors on their screen, and the cleverest unpractised 
actor is greeted with.tolerance but not with acclaim 

While the Butler-Gaitskell tussle on television raised a 
doubt whether a screen appearance can win many votes, 
the Liberal programme last week confirmed the cruel 
suspicion that it may be able to lose them. Before the 
election of 1951 the Liberals were criticised for wasting 
part of their television ration by devoting it to a speech that 
was read out before the cameras by the octogenarian Lord 
Samuel. This time they went to the opposite extreme, and 
paraded three of their younger candidates, trailing the 
atmosphere of their university debating unions behind them. 
The effect on anybody older than these candidates was 
probably disastrous. One wished these nice young people 
well, much as one wishes Pakistan well in a Test match 
series, but one did not feel inclined to regatd—or elect— 
them as serious contenders for participation in the govern- 
ment of this country. This was an advertisement not to 
waste your vote. 

* 


The final exchange of the week took place on radio, and 
between the main parties. Here Mr Morgan Phillips 
deployed the tactics that his party had used with such suc- 
cess, especially when dealing with the groundnuts scheme, in 
1951. He launched a bitter attack on two subjects—housing 
and education—on which the ordinary voter would not think 
that Labour had a very good case ; and he thus tried to 
force future Tory broadcasts on these pet subjects into the 
cramping pattern of a reply instead of a pean. Mr Phillips, 
however, made the mistake of devoting the firsi three 
minutes of his talk to a worthy homily on the civic duty 
to vote ; it was so worthy that one could almost hear the 
radios clicking over to Radio Luxemburg from !! over 
Britain. The Tories’ reply came last weekend from Mr 
Walter Elliot, the man with the Scots accent that English 
voters find so attractive. This was a generally successful 
broadcast, in a gently chiding tone ; but it may have been 
too gentle to have any shock effect. 

The general conclusion from all this argument must be 
one that may surprise those who are making such !rantic 
preparations for the fortnight ahead. Despite po: sible 
Labour gains from the first Gaitskell broadcast, and prob- 
able Liberal losses from their own telecast, one doubts 
whether this preliminary ogling at the mass audience bas 
yet made one marginal seat’s difference. 
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Notes of the 


Who’s Whose in Saigon 


t the time of writing, Mr Diem is still prime minister in 

Saigon. The rebellious troops of the Binh Xuyen, 
which is more accurately described as a large-scale racket 
than as a religious sect, have again been given a bloody 
nose, But they are far from crushed, and meanwhile Mr 
Diem has apparently got at cross purposes with the 
“revolutionary committee” which he himself sponsored 
last weekend. By resuming correspondence, and contact 
throuch emissaries, with Bao Dai—who has also backed 


down abruptly from his attempt to oust the prime minister 
—Mr Diem has tacitly disavowed the committee’s “ deposi- 


tion” of the nominal head of the Vietnamese state. The 
committee has set up its own headquarters in Saigon in 
what appears to be an essay in parallel government. Several 


of its members have 
thoroughly dubious 
backgrounds; its 
secretary and a vice- 
chairman are both 
former followers of 
Ho Chi Minh, while 
others have an un- 
savoury record of 
responsibility for ter- 
rorism. And, while 
the committee’s rela- 
tionship to Mr Diem 
is now obscure, what 
is known is that all 
but three of his 
ministers have 
resigned. 

The prime minis- 
ter’s temporary re- 
pulse of the Binh 





Xuyen nas, therefore, brought him no closer to achieving 
the Droad basis of support which is now the crying need in 
Saigon. But the case now made out for his displacement 
would be a stronger one if there was any sign of an alterna- 


tive 


ve leader who could do better. As yet there is none. 
Generals Hinh and Vy were forced to seek refuge at Dalat 
despir: the authority they bore from Bao Dai. Bao Dai 
himselt has not emerged well-from the manceuvring of the 
Past low days. There are a good many nominal candidates 
for Mr Diem’s shoes. But although several of them might 
succeed in casting their political net wider than he has 
done—this would not be difficult, for Mr Diem has relied 
‘0 a disastrous extent upon his relations and his indefatig- 
able self—not one has any ready-made claim to broad public 
support ; and, perhaps decisively, not one has Mr Diem’s 


ability to attract the continued American aid which even 
his opponents often concede to be vital to the chaotic 
southern state. 


Vietnam between Allies 


OME of the most disturbing implications of the Saigon 
S crisis have passed almost unnoticed in the London 
press. The whole conflict has been given a fiercely anti- 
French twist; violently worded tracts have circulated 
blaming the French for the Binh Xuyen rebellion and 
threatening them with death, while “ anti-colonial” out- 
bursts in Saigon’s controlled press have reached new heights 
of hysteria. Individual Frenchmen may have encouraged 
the rebels, but there has been no French official or logistic 
support for them, and it is clearly too much to suggest that 
the French should have given unreserved support to the 
Vietnamese army while violence against French nationals 
was being incited so freely. 

The most passionate Vietnamese nationalist should accept 
the logic of the fact that if the 90,000 men of the French 
Union army were now withdrawn, as the Diem government 
apparently wishes, a vacuum would be left which the Viet 
Minh would readily fill, Any American move to fill the 
vacuum could provoke an immediate entry of Chinese 
troops into Vietnam. There is, in any case, no suggestion 
that the United States would consider sending in any 
forces. 

This being so, the French have long argued, and with 
some reason, that Washington should urgently bring its 
influence to bear on Mr Diem to take a less immoderate 
attitude, to broaden his government instead of letting it 
narrow down, and, in the last resorf, to stand aside in 
favour of a new regime. The British for their part have 
felt for some time that Mr Diem is a failure simply because 
he cannot keep a team of ministers together. The American 
Administration’s dilemma is unenviable. Congress seems 
unlikely to abandon its insistence that economic aid shall 
be available only to a government headed by Mr Diem ; 
his outspoken anti-French attitude strikes vibrant anti- 
colonial chords on Capitol Hill, his personal integrity con- 
trasts appealingly with the morals of many of his rivals, 
and he has also the simpler advantage over them that his 
name is known in the outside world. Yet the fatal logic 
of unconditional American support for Mr Diem and for 
him alone is plain. 

The differences between the western allies over Vietnam 
are now having such serious consequences that the earliest 
opportunity should be taken to resolve them. The subject 
is not formally on the agenda of the foreign ministers as 
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they meet this weekend, but it appears that it may at last 
be tackled. British mediation would evidently be helpful 


in resolving the Franco-American dispute, and the 


Americans now seem to have overcome their reluctance 
to accept it. The tragic tangle in Saigon cannot be 
allowed to go on impairing the unity of the allies and 
jeopardising their common objectives 


Inglorious Dissolution 


ARLIAMENT stands dissolved, and few people who had 
p to attend it in its last few days can feel particularly 
sorry. The timetable dictated that it should end with the 
Opposition on the attack. With four supply days and two 
days on the Appropriation Bill having to be fitted into 
the last fortnight, Labour had six days on which it could 
choose the topics for debate. This should have provided 
a golden opportunity for an effective pre-election build-up 
of its case against the Government, but the chance was 
muffed, either through lack of a case, or through. poor 
tactics. One after another the Labour hobby-horses were 
paraded—national service, the development areas, agricul- 
ture and the social services—but even where the Tory case 
was weak, Labour’s was no improvement. And at the end, 
when the Labour leaders clearly wanted to find some over- 
seas topic, they chose to raise the problems of Cyprus and 
Northern Ireland. For a party that hopes to campaign on 
a peace programme, this revealed a singularly unimpressive 
parochialism. 

One of the troubles that afflicted Labour during these 
last days was the obvious fact that the majority of Labour 
members had no intention of wasting time at Westminster 
when there were precious votes to be canvassed in their 
constituencies. This put the party in a ridiculous position 
at the end of the debate on national service. Labour had 
put down a motion demanding an inquiry, and the demand 
had been strongly pressed in debate. The Prime Minister 
rejected it completely, but when the vote was called, the 
Labour benches were three-quarters empty and the motion 
was defeated without a murmur of Labour protest. Its 
loudest protest was reserved for Tuesday, when the Prime 
Minister came to the despatch box to throw his last- 
minute sop to Lancashire. The Tories behind him had 
the grace to look slightly shame-faced ; after Lancashire’s 
churlish reception of the gift they are also feeling more than 
slightly unhappy. 


Unproductive Session 


o ended the fourth and last session of the Parliament 
S of 1951-4. It was a session that was not very produc- 
tive of legislation but that earned at least two permanent 
niches in history: through the decision to make the 
H-bomb, and Sir Winston Churchill’s retirement. Most 
things that happened after that retirement, and much that 
happened immediately. before it, will deserve to be 
forgotten ; once the great statesman had gone, the two 
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front benches were quickly converted into hustings. Indeed 
critics could claim that the Government had the hustings 
up from the beginning of the session. The two main 
legislative moves were designed to raise pensions and cut 
taxes ; and hardly a week went by without some Minister 
either throwing a small present to a pressure group or 
casting a beam of pale sunshine across the ballot 
boxes. The only jarring notes in a smooth clection 
build-up were numerous sad statements from Sir Walter 
Monckton (or his deputy) about the various strikes, of 
strike threats, and the Chancellor’s deliberately blood- 
chilling announcement of his mild credit squeeze ip 
February. This was the one action that gave any 
point to the series of otherwise anemic votes of censure 
that the Opposition put down in between its bouts of 
wrangling over Mr Bevan. 

Only a few minor Acts managed to reach the Statute 
Book. During the session Parliament legislated to ban 
horror comics, end the requisitioning of houses, help the 
crofters and herring fishers, provide more funds for colonial 
development and new towns, and control oil pollution. In 
addition, although it was not to anyone’s credit, the House 
of Commons refused to abolish hanging and spent a lot of 
time tinkering with Parliamentary boundaries. And, at the 
end, the most complicated measure of all—the Road Traffic 
Bill—could not be finished. It had passed through the 
Lords, and been given a second reading in the Commons, 
but there was no time to take it further. The new Parlia- 
ment, if it wishes, will be able to revive the Bill, and rush 
it through to the point it had reached in the old Parliament. 
On this measure, as on the postponed legislation to deal 
with smog, further study and consultation will do no harm. 


Entente in Bonn 


CERTAIN scepticism is justified when two statesmen 
meet for a few hours and announce that they have 
reached complete agreement on subjects ranging from the 
way to settle European affairs with the Russians to the 
ownership of a steelworks and French lessons in German 
schools. Dr Adenauer and M. Pinay claim to have achieved 
this feat at their meeting last weekend in Bonn. The 
Franco-German entente, as M. Pinay called it, began with 
an agreement that German reunification in freedom and a 
“general security system” can be the basis of a lasting 
peace. Dr Adenauer is always careful not to speak of a 
“ European security system” because he understands the 
danger of any settlement that would leave America on the 
outside. It is the champions of a “third force,” 
manceuvring between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, who usually propose a “ European security system. 
‘The results of the Bonn talks are to be welcomed if they 
increase the chance that the question of German reunifica- 
tion will be embedded in any programme that the western 
powers draw up for an offer of a security arrangement with 
Moscow. 
The two statesmen also agreed on common proposals for 
application of the Saar Statute, and will ask the council of 
the Western European Union to consider them when !t 
meets next week in Paris. Methods for carrying out and 
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controlling the referendum by a sub-committee of the WEU 
council were agreed, and a German spokesman afterwards 
suggested that they might be a model for all-German 
elections. The rights of the future Saar commissioner were 
discussed, and Dr Adenauer won a point in this round. 
Nothing concrete was said about the part of the Saar 
agreement of last October which promised a bigger share 
for Germany in Saar trade. The Germans think that the 
bilateral agreement the French have concluded with the 
Hoffmann government has prejudiced the forthcoming 
triangular negotiations on the subject. The French, how- 
ever, were not able to make progress in Bonn on their 
biggest outstanding claim, that a canal shall be built out of 
the Moselle to cheapen the cost of Ruhr coal for Lorraine. 
German and French views and estimates diverge so widely 
on this project that it had to be shelved. 

Fortunately, agreement was reached on the future of the 
Vilklingen steelworks, which threatened to hold up the 
whole of Western European Union. The Réchling family 
is to sell the entire plant for 200 million Swiss francs, half 
each to the French and German governments, which are 
then to re-sell to private industry. This solution seems like 
a concession on the French part, as they claimed that they 
already owned 60 per cent of the works. But the matter is 
not so simple, and it is easy to foresee more trouble in the 
future. The French have not cancelled their claim for 
reparations. This liability, and a demand for compensation 
for investments made in the plant while under French 
sequester, are to be taken over by the future owners of the 
works. And the French seem to have made a provision 
that will ensure that they continue to administer the 
company sine die. Neither the Saar government nor the 
Volklingen workers are happy at the thought that now only 
one Saarland steelworks will not be controlled by foreigners, 
and the Bundestag will doubtless challenge France’s legal 
right to reparations; What might be an interesting experi- 
ment in international collaboration of private capital in the 
Saar will continue to be troubled by politicians. 


* 


Franco-German Atomic Energy 


oe tacks at Volklingen contrasted sharply with the 
nebulous agreement on “ integration” of European 
resources which Dr Adenauer and M. Pinay said they had 
examined last Saturday. True, the two statesmen declared 
that they discussed the practical possibilities for joint enter- 
prises. But there was little to show that French ideas of 
a“ Ruhr behind the Atlas mountains ” or a “ Lorraine in 
French Equatorial Africa” have been brought any nearer 
to reality. In the last few months there have been several 
conferences between French and German bodies on the 
Sudject which have not been taken very seriously by most 
German industrialists. They have ideas of their own on 
how to collaborate in arms -manufacture with the French 
nearer home. So far, it seems, only one big German firm 
iS interested enough to agree to make a joint investigation 
of the possibilities in Africa. 

_The fields of joint enterprise which the two statesmen 
discussed were aircraft production, transport (including air 
Services) and atomic energy. No suggestion was made in 
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the communiqué that the coal-steel community should be 
multiplied to cover these fields, and electric energy was not 
included. Experts are now examining the possibilities of 
co-operation in West European transport, and some prac- 
tical results may emerge in due course. 

Both the French and Germans regard co-operation in 
atomic energy as vitally important. German industrialists 
have recently woken up to the facts of atomic life in the 
economic sphere, and they are now urging the absolute 
necessity for Germany not to be left behind in the pro- 
duction of this new source of industrial power. 


Death of a Statesman 


RTHUR DEAKIN’S death last week was a blow rather than 
A a surprise to a nation that owes him much. His 
collapse in the middle of a speech was the death-in-harness 
that he seemed to be courting. Although he had known for 
the last year that his health was precarious he had gone 
on working with his usual vigour. 

Mr Deakin was a notable example of the type of trade 
union leader that has emerged in the last two decades. 
His socialism and his fighting qualities were kindled by 
the South Wales blast furnaces where he worked as a boy ; 
but he was not afraid to modify his outlook when cjrcum- 
stances changed. By the time he officially took over the 
general secretaryship of the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union from his friend and leader Ernest Bevin, much of 
what he had fought for had been achieved, and Mr Attlee’s 
government had just taken office. He was deeply conscious 
of the responsibilities of a powerful trade union movement 
towards the nation, and of his own responsibility at the 
head of the vast union whicli he had helped Ernest Bevin 
to build. This led him to support the unpopular policy of 
wage restraint and to oppose wholesale nationalisation. It 
also caused him to castigate his opponents with all the 
fervour of an Old Testament prophet. There are those 
who say that he displayed this fervour—and particularly his 
belief that there were constant Communist “ plots ” in his 
union—not wisely but too well. The answer to this is that 
much of the criticism comes. from people who foolishly 
write down the deliberate Communist assault upon the 
TGWU as too little. It was to his credit that he saw 
what the Communists were doing at a time when many 
still regarded them as comrades and brothers, and his 
forceful oratory cleared the minds of some who might 
otherwise have fallen for Bevanite subtleties. 

He is thought of as a lesser Ernest Bevin. Admittedly 
he had not Bevin’s intellectual power, but he had his 
strength and his integrity. He had not, as Bevin had, the 
advantage of rowing with the tide. His was the unpopular 
task of holding back a rank and file that was conscious of 
new power, but that was not conscious that extremist exer- 
cise of it would destroy the foundations on which the 
workers’ gains were based. He dies at a moment when there 
may be renewed doubts whether Britain can solve the great 
economic problem of the post-Keynesian age: the problem 
of maintaining the fullest possible production and fullest 
possible employment, without the inflation and labour 
irresponsibility that would eventually undermine both 
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production and employment. But the fact that there is 
doubt about this rather than despair, the ‘fact that there 
is hope which current troubles threaten rather than destroy, 
is due; as much as to any other factor, to the courage and 
clear sight of a handful of trade union leaders during the 
1940’s and 19§0’s. And it is this still-abiding hope which 
serves as Arthur Deakin’s monument. 


Strikes Off and On 


HE strike of locomotive men was averted, as is the way 
+ of strikes, at the eleventh hour. The executive of their 
union agreed to ask its members to “continue at work,” 
(they emphasised that this was not at all the same as calling 
off the strike) on condition that there were immediate talks 
about differentials with the Transport Commission. These 
were substantially the terms that the union had rejected 
only forty-eight hours before, and there can be no doubt 
that it was strong peace-making—and political—pressure 
from the Trades Union Congress that induced the foot- 
platemen to climb down. Contrary to the footplatemen’s 
original demand, these talks about differentials will take place 
in the presence of the National Union of Railwaymen, with 
whom they are at daggers drawn. A strong lead and much 
tact will be needed from the Transport Commission. 

Hardly had this strike been averted—or at any rate post- 
poned—when London was faced with a strike of busmen at 
thirty-four of its sixty-three garages. This was decided on 
at sparsely attended meetings, in protest against new 
summer schedules, which required an extra 700 crews to 
work on Sundays. Remembering that last October they 
were on strike against overtime, it might be assumed that 
this latest strike was a protest against this violation of 
the Sabbath and further inroad into their leisure. But 
not at all. This time they were on strike because fewer 
extra crews are required on Sundays than were required 
last summer, so that pay at “ time-and-a-half” will be 
less easy to earn. Fewer extra crews are required because 
fewer people travel on Sunday now that fares have been 
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put up to pay the busmen higher wages. The men 
apparently wanted emipty buses run to enable them to work 
overtime. Fortunately all the men went back on Thu: sday 
after the Transport and General Workers’ Union had per- 
suaded them not to be so silly. They had been drifting 
back in any case when they realised how few of their 
number were responsible for calling the strike. 

The remaining strike is that of 8,000 miners in fifty 
Yorkshire pits, in protest against piece-rates for fillers, \ hich 
they say are out of date and inadequate ; and in consequence 
another 70,000 are idle because coal is not being |oaded 
on the conveyor belts. The Coal Board is introducing 
experimental new piece-rates into the area ; and its officials. 
together with those of the National Union ‘of Mineworkers. 
urge the men to wait and see.- That has not prevented the 
strike from spreading to four of the very pits wheic the 
scheme is being tried out. 


CDC Pulling Round 


T the present rate of reorganisation it is possible to fore- 
Pe a time when the Colonial Development Corporation 
will make a profit. The latest report—for 1954—shows that 
the losses for the year carried to the balance sheet amounted 
to £511,108, compared with £1,279,059 for 1953. The 
loss before servicing loans from the Colonial Office was 
down to £85,946 against £403,334 in 1953. The losses 


“eligible” for capital write-off in a special account now 
total £6.3 million ; but the cumulative loss shown in the 
balance sheet is now about {10.2 million. The accounts 
suggest, however, that Lord Reith’s efforts to economise 
and consolidate on the more hopeful schemes are bearing 
fruit. Five more schemes have been retrenched or re- 


organised, including the Bechuanaland cattle ranch ; the 
shape of the accounts for 1955 will depend on the success 
of the measures taken to deal with this group, which lost 


£500,000 last year. The most profitable ventures are the 
group of trading schemes and the corporation’s loans to 
private and public enterprises. Chilanga cement and the 
Federal and Colonial Building Society between them 
accounted for three-quarters of the trading profits. [he 
report makes the point that it is not always possible to 
turn to private enterprise for efficient management—* there 
is no complete alternative to the hard way. of training up 


one’s own staff.” 

The corporation now feels that it can begin to look 
forward again, with a corresponding tonic to its stafi: it 
again feels capable, “in association with authority and 
private enterprise, of contributing fully to the planning nd 
execution of large development projects.” Such langu.sc 
is certainly in ‘elcome contrast with the approach to large- 
scale development shown under the previous regime, th 
until there is more experience of colonial etieement «i 
word “large” will be slightly suspect. CDC mighty 
insists that its projects have to bear heavy public utity 
expenditure in roads, “ unproductive housing,” hosp':'s 
and other overheads which affect the return on its capil: ; 
but this is, in one sense, the essence of its special function 
as a government organisation operating on-public mon’ 


At is also true that- ay: eaten Sees operating a 
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ALUMINIUM 
CENTENARY 
EXHIBITION 


| FESTIVAL HALL SOUTH BANK LONDON 













June ist-10th 1955 


Organised by The Aluminium Development Association, this Exhibition 
marks the Centenary of Aluminium and illustrates its progress from a semi- 
precious metal into second place in volume of world consumption amongst 
industrial metals. 

The Exhibition is designed to illustrate the many and varied applications for 
aluminium in industry today. Admission tickets are available on application to 
The Aluminium Development Association, 33 Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. 
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The British Aluminium Company, a member of The Aluminium Development Association, 
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Company’s Development and Technical Service Departments are freely available for consultation. 


=. was founded in 1894. It pioneered both the electrolytic production and the fabrication of 
‘g aluminium in the United Kingdom, and from the outset has played a leading role in the 
E commercial development of the metal in this country and many other parts of the world. 

& In addition to the service available through the Aluminium Development Association, the 


British Aluminium 








NORFOLK HOUSE ST JAMBS’S SQUARE LONDON SWr 
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The case of Schistocerca gregaria... 


One desert locust in the few months of its life eats about 30 times its own mature 
weight. That means about 2 ozs. of food. But locusts move in millions, not ones and 
twos, stripping all vegetation in the path of the migration. A big swarm may devour 
many thousands of tons of precious crops to satisfy its appetite. 

Locust control —so vital that it is organised internationally— has been much 
' advanced recently by the development of aldrin. This Shell insecticide has been 
outstandingly successful as a locust killer in all the main areas of migration, right 
through the Middle East to India and Pakistan. Acrial spraying with aldrin emulsion 
is now widely used alongside traditional methods such as baiting. 
1% Dieldrin, exceptionally persistent, is another Shell insecticide making locust news 
in the newly developed technique of egg bed spraying, which kills the hoppers on 
hatching. 


Aldrin and dieldrin tackle insect pests with 
unrivalled effect and economy. Their surer 
kill is achieved with lower dosages. Their 
wider range includes many pests never before | 
dealt with satisfactorily, Aldrin is fast 
becoming recognised as the best of all soil 
insecticides; dieldrin as the best control for 
weevils, beetles, flies, etc., on foliage. It is 
also extensively used as a residual spray 





against disease-carrying insects. 
Have you a stubborn pest problem to be 
Aldrin or dieldrin — just a few ounces per acre, according to the conditions — solved ? 


means certain death to locusts within a few hours. 


it: aldrin & dieldrin 


Ad ccianaaienss airman 


Roe ee oe se eee 


‘ = aldrin and dieldrin are {SHELL} insecticides for world-wide use 
. ; For further information apply to your Shell Company. Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, Londen, B.C.3, England 
. | 
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the colonies do as much and make a satisfactory profit. The 


- 


tist of new projects, however, suggest a careful investment 


approach rather than a confident entrepreneurial one. This, 
perhaps, is as well—at least until a great deal more is known 
about how to operate profitably so wide a range of enter- 
arises Whose Sole common denominator is that they are 
located in, and designed for the good of, the British colonial 


empire. 


The Reluctant Dragon 


STRANGE delusion seems to have arisen, in the past 
few days, to confuse thinking in the West on the 
f Formosa. It is suggested in various quarters that 
the Chinese Communists are in a mood to set aside their 
t least for the time being ; that when Chou En-lai, 
ng, insisted on China’s “ sovereign right to liberate 

he was merely concerned not to prejudice 
Peking’s ultimate title to the island ; and, even more pre- 
cisely, that the Communists are now visibly ready to discuss 
| Yet there is no evidence whatever to that effect 


None of Peking’s spokesmen has yet said, or even hinted, 
that their government is willing to negotiate a cease-fire. 
loeng, Mr Chou put into explicit terms his readiness 
with the Americans, but not with the 
ists ; and this was not altogether a surprise to those 
who recal! the pleasure with which the Chinese accepted an 
invitation to Geneva a year ago. Each time that Mr Chou 
meets the Americans on equal terms while the Nationalists 
rage impotently on the sidelines, Peking draws a stage nearer 
to the full recognition that it seeks, and Chiang Kai-shek 
loses more face. But Mr Chou has made it abundantly 
clear that when he sits down he will discuss not a cease- 
fire but the withdrawal of American protection from 
Formosa. Given even the prospect of an American with- 
drawal, the Communists, who this week stepped up their 
special broadcasts to Formosa to twelve hours a day, are 
sure that a good many rats would quickly d. ert the sinking 
island. 

It is only fair to Peking to point out that it is not always 
deliberately trying to confuse the outside world. When 
its May Day banners displayed in juxtaposition the two 


t sit d wn 


aims“. . . to liberate Formosa, to safeguard world peace...” 
they merely conformed to the Communist government's 
often repeated dogma that Formosa is a purely domestic 
affair 


Mao Tse-tung would, of course, prefer the rich 
island to fall intact into his lap ; but if he must fight for it, 
he follows many Communist precedents in insisting that 
other people have no right to bother about the internal 
holocausts of a sovereign state. 


Pakistan Tries Again 


[' the new Constituent Convention now in process of 
A ‘ormation is permitted to proceed with its task, Pakistan 
's likely to get its long overdue constitution without much 
lurther delay or difficulty. If it is legally condemned the 
result may well be much the same, but it will be reached 
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by a road which, in more senses than one, will be highly 
unconventional. 

Pakistan’s future as a law abiding democracy now depends 
on the Federal Court, whose decisions will soon be known 
on the vital questions whether the Governor-General acted 
legally or not in dissolving the Constituent Assembly last 
October, and whether the Convention which he is now 
setting up in its place is legally competent to approve a 
constitution. If the court’s decision favours the govern- 
ment, all is plain sailing. Most of the controversy that 
has exercised the country during these seven years and 
caused so much disunity and heartburning has by now been 
settled, and even most of the detail has been filled in. The 
Convention will be reasonably representative of the people 
of the country, due weight having been given in its 
membership to all the provinces. - Even the querulous East 
Pakistanis can hardly complain on that score, and the whole 
nation will be profoundly relieved when it has a settled 
and workable constitution. 

On the other hand, if the court rules against the 
Governor-General, the government will face an appalling 
dilemma. ~ It will have to choose between flouting the 
highest court in the land, and thus cutting at the roots of 
its traditions as a country governed by law, or handing the 
supreme power back to the old Constituent Assembly. The 
latter course would seem unthinkable, if only because the 
East Pakistan Muslim members of that body have been 
unequivocally rejected by their own province; and it is 
doubtful whether either the people in general, or the army 
in particular, would stand for it. Of the two evils, the 
former would evidently be the lesser—assuming, as it seems 
“safe to do, that the present leaders of the country would 
restore a democratic regime as soon as the new constitution 
had been passed and general elections held. 


M. Mendeés-France’s Come-Back 


HE extraordinary congress of the French Radical party 
f —extraordinary in more senses than one—has marked 
the return of M. Mendés-France to the political scene. 
There was nothing timid about his re-entry ; it was a fight- 
ing come-back culminating in the coup de thédtre by which 
M. Mendés-France and his colleagues, not bothering too 
much about procedural niceties, gained control of the party 
machine. Its supreme manipulator, M. Martinaud-Deplat, 
was voted out of the office of administrative chairman and 
replaced by a commission of seven consisting of M. Mendés- 
France and his men. France’s dashing ex-premier thus left 
no doubt that last February’s parliamentary defeat did not 
mark the end of his career. He intends to play out his 
political role and this victory within his own party is only 
the first step in his campaign. He wants to lead his Radical 
troops leftwards and prepare a broader coalition which 
could gain a majority for the “centre-left” in next year’s 
elections. Then M. Mendés-France might become a premier 
with real parliamentary backing instead of a rickety, crumb- 
ling majority. Ae 
The showdown within the Radical party has been inevit- 
able since February. M. Mendés-France was then brought 
down largely because of the defection of his Radical 
colleagues. His betrayal by MM. Mayer and Martinaud- 
Deplat and their right-wing companions caused immediate 
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indignation in the party’s ranks. But the old guard used 
every possible device to defend its fortress. It wanted to 
avoid holding a congress at all, and only a threat of resigna- 
tien by M. Herriot, the honorary president of the party, 
ferced its hand. During the riotous congress itself the old- 
guard’s ingenuity proved of little avail; it. was out- 
maneeuvred and outfought by M. Mendés-France and his 
younger men. 

Will M. Mendés-France manage to keep control of a 
party, which has always been regarded as a “club” and 
whose very strength lay in the vagueness of its programme? 
The looseness of their party ties has made the Radicals 
masters of many contradictory electoral alliances—here on 
the left, there on the right. M. Martinaud-Deplat tried to 
warn the delegates that the Mendés road leads to a popular 
front. But the “ threat of Prague” is no longer very effec- 
tive in France. M. Mendés-France has won the first battle 
of his new campaign in spectacular fashion. The progress 
of his crusade may have a decisive effect on France’s politi- 
cal fate. 


More for State Scholars 


1 Ministry of Education has now announced the new 

scales of grants to university students which Sir David 
Eccles heralded in last week’s parliamentary debate ; they 
can be studied by parents in the Ministry’s new “ Adminis- 
trative Memorandum No. 502.” ‘The changes (which will 
cost about £290,000 in a full year) are mainly these: 

(1) The maximum maintenance grants payable by the 
Ministry are to be modestly increased—for Oxford and 
Cambridge colleges, for example, the full grant is to be 
£283, instead of £263, with tutorial and lecture fees 
bringing the total to about £400. 

(2) The means test of parental income is to be relaxed 
on incomes of over {900 a year. The ceiling (basically 
£2,200), above which no grant is paid, is abolished ; instead 
parents with incomes of over {2,300 a year will pay a con- 
tribution of £30 for every {100 of “scale” income—i.c., 
gross income after various deductions. 

(3) The honorarium of £30 a year, which all state 
scholars draw whatever their parents’ means, is to be 
raised to £50. Prizes of up to {100 may be kept without 
deduction from the grant. 

(4) In assessing parents’ contributions, bigger allowances 
are to be made for their other children. Both the maximum 
allowance for a dependent child and the maximum for 
school fees, for example, are to be raised from {£100 to 
£150. The two allowances together can thus add up to 
£300, which is now a fairly typical figure for public school 
fees. 

The biggest concessions are thus directed where the main 
hardship lies—with the families of some university students 
rather than with the students themselves. It is true that 
some holders of county, as opposed to state, scholarships 
are more than usually hard-up, since some authorities are 
less generous than others. The Minister of Education, 
therefore, has this week asked local authorities to bring 
their awards and means tests into line with those for state 
scholarships. The Labour party, however, has a different 
plan for securing uniform and adequate grants. Its election 


is ort ats 
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manifesto promises that “every student admitted 


‘ ‘ 7 ‘ 4 io a 
university will be entitled, in case of need, to 2 tate 
scholarship.” Does this mean that it would abolish joca| 
authority awards altogether ? 

Silence on Civil Defence 
IELD MARSHAL MONTGOMERY has once again mide , 


forceful reference to the “gross neglect” 
defence among the Nato countries ; he spoke stron: 
the subject last July. Undoubtedly the absence of civ; 
defence planning imparts an air of unreality to the growing 
commitment of the Nato countries to fight a war with 
nuclear weapons from the outset. But the reason 


civil 


y on 


are 


clear enough. Last July, British civil defence plans were 
more advanced—on paper—than they are now ; they have 


been put back into the melting pot by the coming of the 
H-bomb. Quite apart from the multiplication of the destruc- 
tive power of the bomb, the problem of the “ fall-our ” has 
added a new dimension to the task of civil defence. which 
is still training in terms of fire and blast ; and the plain fact 
is that civil defence headquarters has not yet been able to 
develop an intelligible policy to meet the new complica- 
tions. The civil defence organisation, however, continues 
anxiously to await some guidance, and meanwhile its 
existing exercises lack verisimilitude. This is not good 
for morale—either of civil defence workers, or of the local 
authorities whose duty it is to make preparations. Al! of 
which applies equally now to all Britain’s partners in Nato ; 
the advent of the H-bomb has had as one of its first effects 
the levelling out of the good and the bad as regards the 
various allies’ civil defence plans. 

Lord Montgomery must know this quite well. He must 
know the magnitude of the problem, which makes his 
observation that “collapse on the home front could lose 
a war as surely as defeat in battle ” strangely anachronistic. 
For it is clear that when the joint departmental committee 
which plans home defence in Britain does work out the size 
of the problem, and the measures needed to meet it, it will 
have to ask the Government of the day to plan a drastic 
educational programme for the people as a whole, rather 
than a revised set of standing orders to the civil defence 
organisation. This is hardly the time for that. 

Meanwhile, two things are clear. The more the authorities 


work on the problem the more difficult and daunting they 
find it, so that recommendations will take time to frame and 
will have to be provisional even then. Secondly, existing civil 
defence training, though unrealistic, at least keeps a tr uined 
body of men and women with some idea of the problem in 


being, and this is not to be despised. . Even the 5) .0's 
thought their training would probably fall far short ©! '¢ 
requirements of Judgment Day. 


Kenya in the Red 7 


guest hopes of an end to the Emergency, this yea «19 
alone console the members of the Kenya Legis. °¢ 
Council for the budget which it was the thankless duty of 
Mr E. A. Vasey, the Finance Minister, to place before them 
last week. Expenditure for the current year, owing to ‘¢ 
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rising cost of combatting Mau Mau both in the forests and 
in the detention camps, was some {10.3 million more than 
-d—{4o million against an estimated {29.8 


yas €XP 

rillion ince revenue could produce only £24.8 million, 
there is a deficit of some £15 million. This, of course, was 
in part anticipated by subventions from Britain—by the 
grant-in-aid of £6 million and the interest-free loan of 
{3 million voted by the House of Commons in December, 
1953. Air Vasey starts his financial year 19§5-56 with an 
accumu!.ted deficit of £64 million and an estimated expen= 
diture o! £40.9 million (excluding appropriations in aid, 
(38.7 milion) to cover. By raising customs, excise and the 
special yn the Kikuyu, Embu and Meru tribes, Mr Vasey 
hopes to push up Kenya’s revenue to £25.3 million in the 
coming year—which leaves him with some £19.6 million to 
find. Britain has promised £14 million in grants and loans ; 
there are some other funds available amounting to about 
{2 million, and as to the rest: “ It will be necessary, before 


the end of the year, to appreach Her Majesty’s Government 
for assistance for the April to June quarter of 1956.” 

Since the cost of the Emergency was estimated at £16 
million to Kenya in 19§4-§5§ and £14 million in 1955-56, it 
will be seen that the whole financial burden is, in fact, falling 
on the British taxpayer, and to the cost of British troops in 
Kenya must be added further expenses falling on the War 


Department and the Air Ministry. Kenya’s revenue and 


interna! loan resources, in fact, do little more than cover 
ordinary expenditure and the start being made on the new— 
and necessary—development plan. How long will British 
aid on this scale be needed ? Though General Erskine was 
hopeful about the fighting, the costs of the Emergency 
include those of detention and screening which will continue 
far longer. Mr Vasey indicated that he intended to launch 
an economy drive. The fact remains that in the prosecution 
of the fighting he can only meet the bills presented by the 
milit he has no power to interfere. These bills are 
runt it £325,000 a month. for the Army and no less 
than { 100,000 a month for the RAF. Perhaps it is time for 


the British Treasury to look into them, as Mr Vasey cannot. 


Information for Inventors 


Pa promise in the Conservative manifesto to expand 
i the Patent Office Library into a “ National Reference 
Library of Science and Invention ” seems a rather surprising 
minnow to put on display in an exhibition that is usually 
reserved for very big fish ; but it fits well into the general 
electoral theme of setting the nation’s creative genius free 
to Couble the standard of living in 25 years. The Advisory 
Council for Scientific Policy has for some time been pressing 
for a scheme of this kind, and it in turn took the campaign 
over from proposals made in 1948 by the Scientific Infor- 
mation Conference of the Royal Society. 

_ ihe aim of the proposal is admirable ; the only question 
's whether the Patent Office Library is necessarily the best 
organisation to achieve it. At present the library—which 
Cc.corates its centenary this year—acts as the place of 
publication of patents and “patents applied for.” All 
accepted patent specifications are deposited with the library 
and there indexed; and the applications for patents 


1h 


are also published there to be opposed by an 
who considers the claim of the cai . aes 
to be false. It was to facilitaee search into such 
claims that the library originally started to subscribe 
to both British and foreign technical journals (as well as 
technical and scientific books), of which it now has 
unrivalled past files, of immeasurable value for reference 
purposes. 

The library, however, is located in London, and the pro- 
posal to create a lending library and a bureau for information 
would involve a great increase in its resources and staff. 
Clearly information needs to be made easier to obtain, and 
decentralised ; but the difficulty is not the supply of books 
and publications—though the task of assembling these 
would be a big job anywhere—but the supply of a really 
discriminating reference and search system, with the 
trained staff in the numbers that this might need. Some 
people believe that these tasks should be tackled piecemeal 
and by specialised agencies ; there are already many organ- 
isations and consultants who offer such services—doubtless 
relying on the Patent Library for much basic information. 
Some of them could be considerably improved. The best 
course will clearly be to press on with improvement of the 
Patent Office Library itself and then to see whether the 
improvement of these other organisations follows in its wake. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The annual report of the National Dock Labour Board 
shows that in 19§4 715,000 man days were lost through 
disputes in the docks—more than in any other year since 
the dock labour scheme was instituted in 1947. Nine-tenths 
of this time was lost through the strikes that sprang from 
the ban on overtime started by the stevedores’ union. The 
report complains of the impossibility of using the. dis- 
ciplinary machinery in such cases of mass indiscipline. On 
the other hand, it can record a welcome fall in the amount 
of surplus labour at the docks, owing to booming trade, 
to a standstill in recruitment (now lifted) and to the use of 
temporary registers to meet labour needs during holiday 
periods, and so en. These are some of the questions that 
will shortly be reviewed by a committee of inquiry which 
the Minister of Labour has decided to appoint to consider 
the working of the dock labour scheme. 


* 


In the House of Lords this week, the National Insur- 
ance (No. 2) Bill passed through all its stages. This imple- 
ments the recommendations of the National Insurance 
Advisory Committee on a person’s liability to pay contri- 
butions if his income is below a certain limit. These 
recommendations were discussed in a Note last week, 
but it appears that one criticism of them was unfounded. 
Lord Selkirk pointed out that, according to the first schedule 
of the Act of 1946, the provision by the employer of board 
and lodging was taken into account when determining 
whether a person was earning 30s. a week or not. Now 
that this limit is raised to £3, a living-in domestic help 
will, therefore, still be liable to pay the full amount of an 
employed person’s contribution. 
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Letters to the Editor 





The Economic Issues 


Sm—lIn your issue of April 30th you 
remark: “ The only way in which sense 
can be made of the issue of ‘ Fairer 
Shares’ is after defining carefully which 
of two things that slogan is supposed to 
mean;’ You add: “One thing it (the 
slogan) may mean is that the ordinary 
workers of this country should enjoy a 
higher standard of living,” and “It 
should be obvious that there can be no 
significant contribution to this aim by 
further levelling down.” Later you say: 
“The second thing that the slogan 
“Fairer Shares’ can mean is that more 
should be done to make real poverty 
impossible.” 

May I suggest that “the slogan” 
ought surely to mean both of these 
things? There will be, -I imagine, 
general agreement that the scope for 
“further levelling down” is small. But 
surely this does not necessarily mean 
either that there are no important cases 
in which it has not happened but ought 
to. do so or that the possible conse- 
Bitnces would not be a “significant 
contribution” ? It is glaringly obvious 
that by various devices some inhabitants 
of this island are still contriving to be 
excessively rich. The aggregate may be 
small; but might not its stoppage be 
part at least of the answer to two ques- 
tions asked by The Economist in July, 
1953: “How shall we make the British 
people determined to-be prosperous and 
how does a nation set about changing 
its own frame of mind ? ” 

Is it unreasonable to suggest that in 
too mally private enterprises there is at 
present gross unfairness in the sharing of 
earnings between on the one hand those 
who save and lend or have principal 
managerial power, and on the other hand 
those who are managed, including 
subordinate managers of all kinds? If 
this sharing became fairer, there might 
be such a change of frame of mind as 
you desire to see and, moreover, an 
important improvement in the quality 
and, above all, in the zeal of the 
subordinate management, the foremen 
and others.—Yours faithfully, 

J. SpepAN Lewis 
John Lewis Partnership, W.1 


Modified Raptures 


Srr—Your correspondent Mr Spencer 
Soper falls into two fundamental errors 
in his analysis of the Budget reliefs. 
First (and this cannot be said too often), 
the Chancellor is not “ distributing ” his 
surplus: he is deciding not to take as 
much as he took before. How can you 
not take so much from those from whom 
you are taking nothing already ? 


Second, Mr Soper is quite wrong to 
suggest that the increases in allowances 
can be divorced from the alterations in 
the standard and reduced rates. His 
apparent paradox (which is not real, for 
it is founded upon a false premise) arises 


out of the reduction from £100 to £60 


in the amount of income chargeable to 
tax at the lowest rate. This provision, as 
Mr Henry Brooke made quite clear in 
Parliament, was a necessary concomitant 
to the increases in allowances. The 
increases in allowances were designed to 
relieve about 24 million people from 
paying tax altogether, i.e. those at the 
very bottom of the taxpaying scale. Mr 
Brooke said: “If one simply made those 
increases in the personal allowances and 
made no difference at all in the bands, 
the benefit which the Chancellor was 
desiring to concentrate on the small 
people now paying quite small amounts 
of tax would have gone right up through 
all the taxpayers at the higher levels.” 
(Weekly Hansard, No. 322, col. 631.) 


That is to say, without the reduction 
from £100 to £60 in the lowest rate- 
band, it would have been impossible to 
free altogether so many people from tax. 
The increases in the allowances could 
not have been_as great as they were 
unless some part of the relief given by 
the increases was withheld from those 
still liable to tax. How a Socialist can 
cavil at such an obviously fair solution 
utterly defeats me.—Yours faithfully, 
London, E.C.4 PATRICK JENKIN 


India Tackles Social 

Equality . 
Sir—Your Indian correspondent’s state- 
ment in your issue of April 3oth that “ In 
India no great importance is attached to 
the rule that the thrifty, inventive and 
hard working deserve to be better off ” 
is a very fair sample of the kind of 
generalisation which gives a wholly mis- 
leading picture of a people and a country. 
Are we to assume that in India thrift, 
inventiveness and hard work are re- 
garded as ends in themselves and that 
the highly developed Indian money sense 
is just another manifestation of the 
national addiction to the multiplication 
table ? The doctrine of Karma, accord- 
ing to which a man’s status in this (and 
in succeeding incarnations) is determined 
by his actions in the here and now, is 
basic to the whole Hindu philosophy, 
and to pretend that Indians, unlike other 
people, expect to reap no reward for 
thrift, inventiveness or hard work is the 
sheerest nonsense. 


Indeed, the facts are very much other- 
wise, as anyone who has lived close to 
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the Indian people knows. In the 
majority of cases thrift may do no more 
than keep a man and his dependants 
solvent ; but that is quite something in 
a country where an unsecured credit js 
only obtainable at fantastic rates 
interest and family obligations are 
numerous. Only inventiveness and 
hard work enable the Indian peasant to 
win a living out of the impoverished 
surface soil of his country. In fact. for 
Indians more than for most people, how 
to be just a fraction “ better off ” is their 
most pressing problem. As they have 
no welfare state—yet—at least 260 
million of them must perforce continue 
to attach great~importance to thrift. 
inventiveness and hard work.—Yours 
faithfully, GEOFFREY Tyson 
London, W.2 


of 


Council of Asia 


S1r—Although old-fashioned colonialism 
is on the wane, any anti-western haran- 
gues at Bandoeng should not be light- 
heartedly dismissed (your article of 
April 16th). The Afro-Asian nations 
still have their genuine grievances. 

The odd division of China left the 
1,700 million-strong non-white popula- 
tion of the world with practically no 
representation at the Security Council. 
India, the second largest nation in the 
world, has just as much voice at the 
United Nations as Luxemburg or Costa 
Rica ; Japan—the third largest nation in 
Asia—not even that. 

While there were praiseworthy efforts 
to resettle the European refugee—and 
surplus—population in other parts of the 
world, no such measures were taken 
regarding the over-populated areas of 
Asia. When the Asiatics try to alleviate 
their economic difficulties with desperate 
export-drives, large sections of western 
public opinion clamour for a customs- 
barrier against the products of “ coolie 
labour.” The long procrastination over 
Japan’s admission into Gatt must have 
been also resented. It is, therefore, 
understandable that Asiatics, prevented 
from paying their own way, deplore their 
continued dependence on foreign aid 
which often has strings attached to it— 
Yours faithfully, GeorGE A. FLOorIs 
London, N.W.1 


Next Year’s Civil Spending 


Sm—In your issue of February 26th 
last you said that “ the fall in the hous- 
ing vote presumably reflects the Govern- 
ment’s determination that in future 
more houses should be built by private 
enterprise and fewer by local autho- 
rities.” But this presumption, even 
it were true, would lead not to a fall in 
the central government’s total subsidy 
bill, but only to a reduction in its rate 
of increase. The recently published 
Civil Estimates, Class V, confirm this. 
They show that for Great Britain, while 
the total housing vote for 1955-56 15 47 
million less than the previous year, sub- 
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sidies on permanent housing are {£6 
million more. The fall in the total vote 
‘; due to the tailing off of subsidies on 
prefabs. 

here is only one way of reducing 
the total of “ permanent ” subsidies, and 
that is by building no more council 
ind selling off the existing ones. 


house 5 
Yours faithfully, SILVAN JONES 
Llanj li fechan 


Housewives’ Choice 


Sir—The same phenomenon that you 
notice in your article of April 2, 1955, 
is known in the United States as well. 
Professors Warreh and Pearson in their 
book “The Agricultural Situation” 

1924) wrote as follows: 

“When there is full employment... 
very abnormal demands develop. .. . 
The choicer grades of food sell for high 
prices while poorer grades may be almost 
unsaleable.”—Yours faithfully, 

Cornell University FRANK MEISSNER 


The Southern Sudan and 
Egypt's Water 


Sir—Your correspondent’s article of 
April 16th calls for comment. The Egua- 
torial Nile project is not an essential pre- 


requisite of the economic development 
of overyear storage on the Main Nile. 
It can function by itself. Whether it 
should have the form and scope now 
proposed by Egypt for the “ High Dam ” 
above Aswan is another matter. It 
should, of course, be planned to fit in 
with all other projects in the scheme of 
Nile development, so as to provide the 
largest benefits, with the least disadvan- 
tages, all round. For climatic reasons, 
storage on the Main Nile greatly. in- 
creases evaporation losses ; storage in the 
Equatorial Lakes or Lake Tana hardly 
increases them at all. From this aspect 
the right policy is to use the lakes to the 
utmost, and provide on the Main Nile 
no more capacity than is really necessary 
there. Egypt sees in its proposals for 
the “High Dam” the quickest means of 
obtaining, for itself, more water, with 
much electric power, close at hand. But 
the implications of its proposals for the 
other countries in the Nile Basin must 
also be fully considered. 

I have no doubt that by agreement 
with the Sudan and the East African 
territories, the Equatorial Nile Project, 
irom Owen Falls Dam to the Jonglei 
Canal, will be completed sooner or later ; 
ho other project can replace its contribu- 
tions. And if it is worked in the way 
which has been proposed by the Sudan’s 

Jonglei Investigation Team,” the 
‘ics’ grazing can be maintained, and 
inevitable changes in their traditional 

of living can be minimised and 
made gradual. Whether a settlement 
Can be reached at present between Egypt 
and the Sudan on their respective shares 
of Nile waters is still, as your corre- 
spondent says, an open question.—Yours 


faithfully, W. N. ALLAN 
East Grinstead 


Burnt Diamonds 


Sir—Your paragraph of April 23rd calls 
to mind a similar search for diamonds 
which it fell to my lot to organise some 
years ago. 

In the summer of 1943 an aircraft 
crashed when taking off from Khartoum 
Airport, and was completely burnt out. 
Had it not been for the enterprise of a 
well-known London solicitor, it is likely 
that the diamonds would have been lying 
there to this day. He deduced that some 
diamonds, which had disappeared with- 
Out trace, might have been consigned by 
this aircraft. A flying visit to Khartoum 
and a preliminary search of the site 
yielded one or two diamonds to confirm 
his theory, and after consultation it was 
arranged that the Khartoum Province 
Authorities should undertake the work 
of recovery. 

Hundreds of bags of sand were col- 
lected from the site, and over a period of 
months this sand was sifted through and 
through again, eventually with the aid 
of an improvised grease table. The 
harvest was a rich one. Thousands of 
diamonds were recovered and subse- 
quently handed over to BOAC as 
carriers for delivery to the underwriters, 
who had already paid up on the missing 
consignment but must have recovered a 
large percentage of it. These diamonds 
were all cut stones, and so far as I can 
remember they did not seem to have 
suffered any damage from the intense 
heat to which they must have been 
subjected.—Yours faithfully, 

Kirkcaldy H. A. NICHOLSON 


* 


Srr—Our firm has wide experience in 
repairing diamonds damaged by fire or 
otherwise. It is only the outside of a 
diamond which is affected by fire or 
great heat. It becomes slightly car- 
bonised and completely dull, and may 
also have a slightly pitted surface. The 
centre of the diamond, however, remains 
unaffected, and after repolishing its 
lustre is completely restored with only 
a small loss of weight.—Yours faithfully, 
F. L. CoppERMAN 
Aardewerk (Diamonds) Ltd., E.C.1 


The Tale of Simpkin 
Marshall 


Strr—One of the main reasons why 
booksellers use wholesalers is that it 
saves a considerable amount in postage 
and carriage. Instead of the postage 
on several parcels from separate pub- 
lishers the bookseller has to pay the 
charge on one from the wholesaler. 
Even with the lower discount allowed 
by wholesalers this system shows a 
profit. For several years booksellers 
have requested that the burden of 
postage and carriage be removed. The 
Tale of Simpkin Marshall may prove 
that it might have been cheaper for the 
publishers to have agreed a few years 
ago to the booksellers’? request.—Yours 
faithfully, JoHN PAxTON 
Bridgwater 





* The Oxford Dictionary says. . .” 
These words crop up constantly in 
newspapers and periodicals, for an 
Oxford Dictionary is the obvious and 
authoritative source to which people 
turn for a definition. Scholarly and 
beautifully produced, Oxford Diction- 
aries cost from 5s. to £50 


Oxford English Dictionary 


Twelve volumes, £50. Supplement, 
£5.5s. 


The Shorter Oxford English 
Dictionary 

A new impression, with completely 
revised and reset Addenda, 
bound in one volume only, 

has just been issued. £5.5s. 


The Concise Oxford Dictionary 
15s. 


The Pocket Oxford Dictionary 
8s. 6d. 


The Little Oxford Dictionary 
5s. 


All prices are net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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An anatomy 
of Fraud and 
High Finance 


AYLMER VALLANCE 
‘The book is lifted high 


above the usual “ rogues 
gallery ” level by the skill 
with which Mr. Vallance 
preserves his synthesis, by 
the fullness of his 
reference and by most 
agreeable writing. All in 
all, an entertaining and 
instructive book.’ 


SUNDAY TIMES 


Just Published 
15s. 
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Books & Publications 


The Tragedy of Harold Laski 


THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF HAROLD 
j. LASKI. 

By Herbert A. Deane. 

Columbia University Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 370 pages. 45s. 


| AROLD LASKI’s death, five years 

ago, was the occasion of many 
personal tributes and obituary appraisals 
of his contribution to political life and 
thought; and a full-length biography 
by his friend and associate, Mr Kingsley 
Martin, has since provided a memorable, 
but necessarily partial, portrait. Now 
comes a scholarly and dispassionate 
analysis of Laski’s basic ideas and their 
development ; a book which Laski him- 
self, incapable of meanness towards an 
intellectual adversary, would have 
applauded despite every disagreement. 

Professor Deane tackles his subject 
chronologically, in five sections and a 
conclusion: E914-1924, 1925-1931, 1932- 
1939, 1940-1945, 1946-1950. Within 
each section he analyses Laski’s thought, 
as expressed during that period, on the 
nature of the state and political power ; 
on obedience, liberty, equality and 
natural rights; and on economic and 
political change, with a special heading 
fer Marxism and Leninism. Thus he 
gives both a succession of “ stills,” as it 
were, of a system of thought whose self- 
consistency and relevance to current 
facts can be evaluated, and a moving 
picture of that system’s development 
over time, of the growth or decline in 
importance, the mautual reinforcement 
or contradiction, of its various elements. 

“System,” perhaps, is the wrong 
word. Even the early, eagerly libertarian 
Laski, the pluralist maintaining against 
the mystical notion of the absolute state 
the claims of spontaneous association, 
individual conscience and judgment, re- 
jecting Marxism in the name of freedom, 
has his inconsistencies. Between the 
pluralist and the Fabian, relying on an 
efficient centralised state which is “ the 
fina] legal depository of the social will,” 
rejecting any definition of freedom 
which relates to individual spontaneity, 
there is already a difference too wide 
for any single system to contain. 
Between either of these and the post- 
1931 Marxist, contemptuous of minority 
rights, denying the possibility of funda- 
mental tolerance, repudiating the essen- 
tial democratic belief in the power of 
truth to persuade, there is not merely 
a difference but a gulf. Patiently, self- 
effacingly, working as far as possible by 
quotation, reference and summary, Mr 
Deane confronts and compares, relates 
and evaluates, and sets the whole pro- 
cess against its historical background. 
It is a devastating performance ; but 


never unsympathetic. For Laski was, 
and Mr Deane feels him to be, a tragic 
figure. 

In him two allegiances were at war: 
the reformer’s allegiance to the cause 
of the oppressed ; the thinker’s allegiance 
to an uncompromising intellectual in- 
tegrity. In the end, intellectual integrity 
went by the board. He ceased to 
analyse, interpret and relate the facts of 
the real world and became a mere 
manipulator of stereotypes; he con- 
structed around himself an imaginary 
universe peopled now with Curragh 
mutineers and sinister palace intrigues, 
now with hard-faced men supplying the 
arsenals of Fascist gangsters for a 
counter-revolutionary struggle against 
the unanimously and passionately 
Socialist masses; a universe of ever 
more intolerable poverty under an in- 
evitably contracting capitalism, of hope 
and expansive opportunity under Com- 
munism ; a universe whose clocks had 
stopped in 1931. In that fact-proof, 
argument-proof umiverse, writing, lec- 
turing, orating, counselling, performing 
prodigies of doublethink and double- 
talk, he proceeded with the utmost self- 
abnegation to work himself to ‘death; 
at once a martyr to the cause, as he 
saw it, of humanity and the very type 
of the trahison des clercs, the intellec- 
tual’s sin against the Holy Ghost, Logos, 
Reason. It would take the Laski of 
1929 to deal adequately with the Laski 
of the 1940s. 

And yet the last word must always 
be, as it is indeed in Mr Deane’s book, 
different from this. No ignoble rancour 
nor zest for self-advancement motivated 
Laski’s sophistries and distortions. He 
was one of those 

To whom the giant agony of the world 

Is agony, and will not let them rest— 
and that agony, in the dark 1930s, was 
too much for him. ‘There had to be an 
identifiable, satanic cause, an identi- 
fiable, simple, Messianic cure ; any other 
supposition would have been intolerable. 
Marxism gave him cause and cure; 
nothing, thereafter, could be permitted 
to shake his certainty. It is not for the 
thicker-skinned and less compassionate, 
however impeccable their intellectual 
record, to look down on Harold Laski. 


Antagonists 


AMERICANS AND CHINESE. 
By Francis L. K. Hsu. 
Cresset Press. 476 pages. 30s. 


NY attempt to narrow or explain the 
gulf between Washington and 
Peking, which worries everybody, 
is laudable, and this book is per- 


‘In a strange way it fails to convin 
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haps to be classed as an 
in that direction. It does not, | 
ever, deal with the hostile, :] 
political centres that — generat: 
political electric storms, but in. -.4 
dissects and analyses ordinary Am: 
and Chinese. The treatment is a: 
enough, yet somehow always r: 
generic and abstract rather than per 


effort 


that the real root of the trouble | 
the people. 


Chinese-born and raised but A 
can-educatéd, Professor Hsu has 
in both camps, but finds it imposs: 
reconcile two opposite ideologies. | 
he finds more differences to emp 
than similarities. One difficul: 
reader may encounter is that the 
tends to deal with two Chinas. 
whichever is more appropriate t 
case. The two are not Communi 
Nationalist China; the latter is | 
ignored—indeed, political affai: 
general are ignored. Mr Hsu’: 
Chinas appear to be the old a: 
new, yet one is sometimes left in 
about which of these is being con: 
with the United States at any 
moment. The duality is perha, 
escapable in a changing China, | 
needs careful handling. The vital : 
of Chinese Communism itself is n: 
cussed in detail until the fina! 
chapters of the sixteen. Even the: 
wonders if Communism in China is | 
probed by an impartial analyst, o: 
shrouded by one reluctant to introduce 
a political element into an anthropo- 
logical study. 

Mr Hsu’s main concern is with the 
characteristics of the two races, traced 
through family, school, marriage, govern- 
ment, religion and economy. Ameri 
it is asserted, are individuality-ce: 
emotional, sex-concerned, restless, s«!!- 
expressive, self-reliant, competiti\: 
secure, hero-worshippers and 
crusaders. Chinese, one is told, are 
situation-centred, unemotional, moi 
different to sex (a disputable point), 
{except when bargaining ?), grou 
clined in studies, mutually depei 
devoted throughout life to the p. 
child relationship, slow to worship ! 
(including Father Mao ?), and opp 
to social crusades. “Sweep the sno\ 
front of your own dwelling,” is a C 
maxim quoted by the author, “ but 
bother about the frost on the ro 


’ 


' 


other homes.” To many Americans, | 
doubtless seems that today’s Chinese 
bother too much about frost on ocr 


people’s roofs—in Korea, Forn 
Indo-China, even in Malaya and IH 
kong. 

Such generalisations may fail to sat 
Americans who have reversed Proie 
Hsu’s course and studied in the Far |: 
Others can quibble with his claim | 
China is not inclined to Communi: 
and that therefore the process will | 
generations ; or with the suggestion | 
the United States would be easicr 
Communise because it has already b 
penetrated ; or that China is dyna 
while the West is confused, which ™. 
be true if you fancy monolithic polit: 
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and diplomacy but is certainly disputable 


otherw! 
The jlanation for Communism’s 
China remains strangely un- 
discussion of Chinese traits. 


The i tion that Communisation will 
take » to digest China that it will 
be ( rather than Communist in 
the end |. belied by the speed and depth 


0 iready noted behind the bam- 
boo in less than a decade. And 
Chit uned in Moscow are reported 
to | iade astonishing strides in 
breal e family-community relation- 
vhich the author, trained in 
America, places reliance, 


The History of Fraud 
VERY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. 


By A ‘r Vallance. 
Thame, and Hudson. 210 pages. 15s. 


not bloody crimes. Here are 
ge ladies dismembered and 


7 s a book of famous crimes— 
buried in the Eastbourne shingle ; no 


elderly spinsters plunged into acid 
baths ; no Crippens, Armstrongs, Smiths 


or He ths ; none of the familiar stories 
that are hashed up so regularly to make 


another book of crimes. This is some- 
thing much more interesting. It tells 
the tale of seventeen financial crimes 


from the South Sea Bubble in 1720 via 
Jabez Balfour, Whitaker Wright and 
others to the Cotswold Cider fraud in 


1945 

Mr Vallance must have worked very 
hard in getting his material together 
and the narration is always concentrated 
—so ughtly concentrated sometimes as 
to impair its clarity; but the interest 
never flags even when the trail of the 


criminal’s finance is a little hard to 
follow. And, after all, the technique of 
most of these financial swindlers was to 
get their accounts into a muddle, and 
a lite obscurity in the mind of the 
reader is only a compliment to their 
professional efficiency. 


_The best chapters in the book are 
those on Farrow of Farrow’s Bank, who 
Was an out.and out rascal, on Lord 
Kylsant who was no rascal and did not 
deserve his sentence, on Kreuger who 
was probably mad, and on Hatry whom 
Mr Vallance treats very gently. Mr 
Vallance met Hatry on his discharge 
rom Maidstone Gaol where, he had 
spent eight or nine years—part of them 
at icast weeding the paths and pushing 
aw celbarrow round the grounds. The 
‘wo men obviously liked each other and 
one cannot but respect the human 
charity of Mr Vallance’s judgment. But 
me ‘act stands out that of all the crimes 
recorded in this book Hatry’s was the 
mos! deliberate. The other men usually 

ed into crime. Hatry, yielding to 

“n temptation, dived into it. His 
was an appalling fraud. 

‘¢ only criminal of the lot who was 
‘ried and found not guilty was -Insull, 
‘i; American king of public utilities ; 
and his manipulations strangely enough 
cau ‘cd greater loss than all the rest put 
‘Oscther. Born in England and educated 
at Oxford—but not at the University— 


Insull went to New York and became 
Edison’s secretary. That post got him 
Started in the business of electric power 
in its earliest days and in course of time 
he founded the Middle West Utilities 
Company, which was the basis of his 
subsequent operations. After a fantastic 
career spent in inflating values and 
watering capital he collapsed. When 
the crash came the value of his com- 
pany’s shares fell from $576 to $1.25 ; 
the resulting.losses were anything up to 
$3,000,000,000 ; and Insull himself died 
in a French railway station with twenty 
cents in his pocket. 

Mr Vallance is not only a historian. 
He is also a left-wing propagandist ; 
and he often stops to point out that the 
true villain of the piece is Acquisitive 
Capitalism. An _ individualist, as he 
reads the book with excitement, feels 
rather like a sceptic following a Salva- 
tion Army band. He enjoys the music 
but knows that its purpose is to lead 
him to the penitent form. 


The Diplomat 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 

By Lord Strang and other members of the 
Foreign Service. 

Allen and Unwin. 226 pages. 15s. 


a his foreword, Lord Strang describes 
this volume in the “New Whitehall 
Series” as a book about the Foreign 
Service by the Foreign Service. Though 
he supervised its production, it is the 
work of several hands ; and it deals with 
the work of the Foreign Service as a 
whole, not merely with the Foreign 
Office. As anyone who knows that 
service would expect, it is admirably 
written, with clarity and wit; and it 
shows no internal evidence of having 
more than one author. As a description 
of the work and organisation of the 
service, it is authoritative (though it 
might have been improved by a few 
more facts and figures). But there is 
much more than description in it. It is 
an apologia for the diplomat in the 
modern world, and for the service as it 
is now constituted. With quiet insist- 
ence, it defends the present (but not the 
past) state of things. It admits to faults, 
but, except for the excessive load of work 
on the Foreign Secretary, it does not 
specify any important ones that have 
survived the reforms of 1943. 


It might have been wiser to describe 
more and argue less: partly because the 
principles of diplomacy have been 
analysed excellently elsewhere, but more 
because the reader who does not know 

‘the service, exposed to a constant stream 
of skilled persuasion, may think that this 
is just what he expects from diplomats, 
who are always covering something up. 
If he thinks that, he will be wrong ; for 
it is an honest book, and the service has 
good reason to be proud of its work. In 
any event, all who take interest in foreign 
affairs will gain by learning how a skilled 
and devoted service defines its aims and 
methods. 

However much one welcomes the 
book, one cannot help regretting that the 
Royal Institute of Public Administration, 
which sponsors this series, has missed 
the opportunity of bringing academic 


Fiction | 
JOYCE 


CARY 


NOT HONOUR MORE 


“ His finest achievement, the fruit 
of his maturity ” ELSPETH HUXLEY 
(Time & Tide) 12/6 


JOHN 


MASTERS 


COROMANDEL ! 


Every bit as exciting as Bhowani 
Junction. “A fast and vivid adven- 
ture ” 5. W. LAMBERT (S. Times) 12/6 


MAX 
ROYAL BED FOR A 
CORPSE 


Another ‘ corpse’ thriller, in which 
“detection is so cunningly allied 
to humour ” G. w. BisHop (D. Tele- 
graph) 10/6 


GLADYS 


MITCHELL 


WATSON’S CHOICE 
“ She not only regains her best form 


but even improves on it” FRANCIS 
wes (S. Times) 10/6 


| Non-Fiction | 


TOM & LYDIA 


DAVIS 


DOCTOR TO THE ISLANDS 


The adventures of a doctor and his 
wife in Polynesia. “A reviewer's 
delight ” LORD STANLEY OF ALDERLEY 
(Time & Tide) Illus. 15/- 


GAME 


SHOOTING 


ROBERT CHURCHILL 


“ Theory, science and practice are 
very skilfully blended” sporr & 
COUNTRY Iilus. 42/- 


EAGLES 


LESLIE BROWN 
An authoritative new book by the 
author of Birds andI; a ‘must’ for 
every bird lover. 
lilus. 18/- 


MICHAEL JOSEPH 
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standards more deeply into the study of 
British Government today. Valuable as 
these books are, they are official produc- 
tions which might just as well have been 
sponsored by Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. If the institute had used the 
goodwill which it enjoys in Whitehall to 
produce a series of works by outside 
authorities, working in close contact with 
the offices studied, something of greater 
value might have emerged. Lord Strang, 
speaking of the defects of the service, 
says :— 

For a really sound diagnosis, two things 
are probably required: first, a thorough 
understanding of what the Service 1s 
today ; and second, a perspective such as 
the outsider alone can enjoy. Clearly 
these two things are almost incompatible 
in practice. 

Almost—but not quite ; and this is the 
opportunity which the institute has 
missed. In the meantime, we can be 
thankful for a half-loaf of the very best 
bread. 


Modern Wage Theory 


THE THEORY OF WAGES. 
By K. W. Rothschild. 
Blackwell. 186 pages. 18s. 


1 would probably be true to say that 
since the consolidation of mass trades 
unionism in the interwar period, wage- 
theory has ceased either to form a satis- 
fying component of general economic 
doctrine for economists themselves, or to 
carry conviction among such practical 
people as looked to it for guidance. 
Since that time, new thought on wages 
has mainly appeared by way of scattered 
adjuncts to other developments of 
economic analysis. Mr Rothschild has 
written a useful and intelligent book, in 
which these later developments of wage- 
theory are summarised and related to an 
exposition of traditional doctrine. His 
study is also remarkable for its modesty 
—displayed in a repeated emphasis on 
the extent to which economic analysis 
provides, in situations clearly recognis- 
able as realistic, no determinate solu- 
tions. Even at its starting point—an 
assumed perfect competition in_ the 
labour and product markets—the special 
qualities of labour as a commodity mean 
that “equilibrium” may equally be 
found at very different levels of employ- 
ment and real wages. Once competition 
in product markets ceases to be perfect, 
and the possibility of effective combina- 
tions of workers and employers is 
accepted, the range of indeterminacy 
becomes still greater. And in the last 
stage of his theoretical sketch, which 
deals with the effects of bargaining- 
power, Mr Rothschild largely abandons 
the conventional analytical structure for 
a discussion of the practical possibility 
‘of reducing the consumption of non- 
wage earners by collective action. “The 
whole field of the purely economic 
analysis of wages (he concluded) is . . 
only concerned with the minor adjust- 
ments that follow within the framework 
of a politically-determined situation.” 
Some may think this judgment over- 
done. Social or political policies may 
themselves be influenced by an analysis 


of their economic consequences : Mr 
Rothschild himself illustrates the con- 
tinuing value of economic theory, in his 
very interesting application of it to work- 
ing hours and conditions. Not all 
economists would accept a mainly nega- 
tive role for economic factors in the 
determination of wages, and the concise- 
ness of Mr Rothschild’s account (which 
is carried to a point barely short of 
inadequacy in one section—on the share 
of wages in the national income) gives 
an impression of greater unanimity than 
is perhaps justified. 

One may ease the difficulty, however, 
by setting contemporary wage-theory in 
its historical context—a procedure which 
Mr Rothschild admirably applies to its 
ancestors, the “ subsistence ” and “ wage- 
fund ” doctrines. Many of the proposi- 
tions he sets out were evolved against the 
interwar background of general unem- 
ployment, in which collective controls of 
wages were significant but not yet 
dominant. Theory, unfortunately, usually 
follows events. It is the modern situa- 
tion, of continued (and to some extent 
artificial). full employment and over- 
whelmingly-collective bargaining, that 
analysis has not yet absorbed—which 
accounts for the comparative ineffective- 
ness of its contribution to recent pro- 
blems of wage-policy. It may well be, 
as Mr Rothschild suggests, that to 
interpret this situation theory must... 
“break down the . . . barrier between 
economics and sociology.” His review at 
least carries one to the threshold of 
such a development. 


Water Works 


THE MOVING WATERS. 
By John Stewart Collis. 
Hart-Davis. 246 pages. 15s. 


“HIS is a book about the changes 
made in the land masses of the globe 
by the ubiquitous action and reaction of 
water in its various forms throughout 
the ages. It follows the cycle of evapora- 
tion, cloud formation, condensation, rain, 
snow, hail, streams, glaciers, icebergs, 
rivers, back to the sea again. It is packed 
with amazing and intriguing information 
and colourful statistics ; it is overloaded 
with quotation, interspersed with 
maddeningly specious moralising and 
pompous hyperbole ; and, yet, it is a 
fascinating book, rescued from continu- 
ally threatened banality by the author’s 
unaffected capacity for wonder and 
gratitude in the face of the marvels of 
natural science. This sense of the 
miraculous is infectious, and the reader 
who catches it is made free of a new 
dimension and startled into awareness of 
ever-present creation. 

There is also a formidable repertory 
for the collector of bizarre facts. For 
instance, a pilot who gets into difficulties 
inside an apparently peaceful cumulo- 
nimbus cloud on a summer day, and 
takes to parachute, may find himself 
trapped in a whirling chaos of frightful 
force, and go blasting upwards at 200 
miles an hour amid hailstones and light- 
ning, falling vertiginously and rising 
dizzily, until by good fortune he suc- 


. 
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ceeds in dropping through the floor of 
the cloud. Or, at the opposite extre 
a speleologist may descend to the terrify- 
ing depth of underground chasms and 
explore subterranean rivers and water- 
falls, braving catholes and siphons. to 
discover vast stalagmite cathedrals 
crystalline palaces and gardens, or petri. 
fied seas and cataracts chiselled by the 
action of water on the hidden rocks of 
the earth. Erosion has removed 29,000 
ft. from the Welsh mountains ; the daily 
silt carried seaward by the Mississippi 
would fill 900 trains each drawing fifty 
twenty-five ton cars ; there are thousands 
of perfect shells in one cubic inch of 
chalk ; and Dr Irving P. Krick made 4 
million dollars in three years by sowing 
clouds with silver iodide to induce rain, 

So it goes on, as Mr Collis hymns the 
geological saga, exuberantly piling meta- 
phor upon simile ; clouds are “floating 
fleeces, precious with the gold of 
heaven,” snow flakes are “these starry 
gems, these floating flowers of aerial 
ice,” and water is “the bricklayer of the 
walls of Albion.” Indeed, he shocks 
even himself into misgiving at a certain 
passage, and admits that he wondered 
whether it might not be best to leave it 
out. Regretfully it must be admitted 
that it might. 


me, 


Shorter Notice 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 
By Richard H. Pear. 
MacGibbon & Kee. 215 pages. 15s. 


Mr Pear’s book does not aspire to com- 
pete with the vast number of detailed and 
scholarly studies of American government 
and politics that are readily available to the 
more serious students of the English- 
speaking countries. The justification for 
still another book on this subject is that it 
offers to the specifically British reader, who 
may not have the time or the inclination 
to examine the literature of the last half- 
century, a very brief (150 pages of text) 
but a very accurate and readable explana- 
tion of the theory and practice of American 
government. The essential elements of 
American government—the constitution, the 
parties, the President, the administration, 
the courts and local government—are given 
the careful and adequate attention which 
they merit. On the other hand, many other 
features of the American political scene 
have had to be sacrificed to the goal of 
brevity, and the British reader might well 
have endured a somewhat longer text in 
order to be given an evaluation of such 
significant problems of American govern- 
ment as pressure groups and lobbyists, the 
growth of executive powers, the conduct of 
foreign relations and the curtailment of 
civil rights. 


Books Received 


Bankers ALMANAC AND YEAR BOOK, 
1954-55. 

Thomas Skinner and Co. 
£4 5s. $22. 


La Recion Du Norp. 

By Rene Gendarme. en. 
Centre d’Etudes Economiques. Librairie 
Armand Colin. 305 pages. 1,000 !rs. 


Tue AGE OF SHAKESPEARE: Volume II 
of A Guide to English Literature. 
Edited by Boris Ford. A Pelican Book. 
Penguin Books. 479 pages. 5s. 
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LET CATESBYS PUT A NEW FACE ON THE PLACE 














The watch 
in his life... 





He’s frantically busy. Only by the 
strictest deployment of his time is 
he able to get through everything. 


A man like this has to have a good 






watch. If he bought the Baume He 
watch illustrated here he could forget about it. He wouldn’t ae 
even have to wind it . . . seldom have to re-set it . . . probably Pa 4 
never, throughout its long life, have to take it to a watchmaker Lae 
for anything more than a yearly oiling. It’s very robust and a 


pleasant to look at. 


Ref. 423. 17 jewels. Shock absorbent. Anti-magnetic. 
Waterproof. Automatic wind. 














@ In stainless steel 
case from £19. 


BAUME the gerd wnteh 


BAUME & CO. LTD. (ESTABLISHED 1834) LONDON AND LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS 





May we give 





your old Mahogany , 
Uhat you 


should know 


Vintage furniture, like vintage 

wine, is good only when it’s properly kept. oe 

Many a favourite desk, table, cabinet woul (b mandy 

or chair can be restored to all its glory. 

Catesbys Contracts have craftsmen V-S-O-P 

who've spent the best part of a lifetime at this 

_— . The best brandy comes from 

— . Gung. They ean work wonders on Cognac. The finest Cognac 

lurniture that was good in the first place— comes from the Grande and 

and save your capital into the bargain. Petite Champagne districts in 

Why not let Catesbys Contracts have the centre of Cognac. - 
; , Martin C is 

one or two of your favourite pieces and see ey eS ee ee 


from grapes grown exclusively 
~a beautifully they do this work ! in these two areas. That is why 


people ask for Remy Martin 


‘ | 7) 
and are never disappointed. “°° “U7 -V-S-O-.P 


Catesbys 


CONTRACTS & EXPORT LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - LONDON WI + MUSEUM 7777. 
; / Ue 
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A POWER TO BE RECKONED WITH 


SIMBA is splendid entertainment. It is also a film whose 
values emerge naturally—without the help of propaganda— 
because it is made with sincerity and understanding. 

Many such outstanding films have been made by the 
Rank Group; and because of this responsible approach to 
picture-making, British films have become more than first- 
class entertainment. They have become as vital a means of 
communication as the Press and radio. 

Films like THE CRUEL SEA, MANDY, MALTA STORY and 
SIMBA are seen and enjoyed by millions, not only for the 
dramatic stories they tell, but for the ideas and ideals 
expressed within them. 

Their effect is so far-reaching that it can never be 

accurately assessed, 
So this Group takes its responsibilities seriously—and is 
proud to have the resources to make 
such pictures and show them to the 
world. 





frica 


‘MALTA STORY‘ 


‘The atmosphere is terrific 
. the film grips till it 

hurts’ 
SUNDAY DISPATCH 


‘MANDY’ 


‘No-one has suggested so 
powerfully the bewilderment, 
fears and angry rebellion of 
a child imprisoned by silence 
in a frightened private world’ 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 


“THE CRUEL SEA’ 
‘A film which will thrill the 
world and of which Britain 
can be very proud’ 


SUNDAY PICTORIAL 
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Adventure 


One of the most interesting and exciting 


films ever made by the J. Arthur Rank T 


Organisation is simBa. It sets the Kenya prob- = 
lem in its own surroundings, and examines : 
. Th 

it in simple and sincere terms. Film critics tit 
have welcomed it with such phrases as: me 
‘A story that packs thrill upon thrill? —sunvay visratca " 
‘A fine, horribly exciting film’ —SUNDAY EXPRESS en 
. th 

‘ Powerful, intelligent, and intensely moving’ ; 
- =—SUNDAY EMPIRE NEWS th 

‘ Ninety-nine nerve-shaking minutes” : 
—LONDON’S EVENING STANDARD a 

B 





THE J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 
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American Survey 







AMERICAN SuRveY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 


Trading with the Senate 


Washington, D. C. 
HE story of the Administration’s trade and tariff Bill 
Tis he Senate Finance Committee is a story of “ what 


t 
might have been.” During the final afternoon, ten days 
ago, when, after nearly a month of closed sessions, the 
limits of the possible had at last become clear, the faces 
of the protectionists hovering in the corridors were long. 


They had come dangerously close to some important 
triumphs—triumphs which, by adding all manner of new 
restrictions on imports, would have more than nullified the 
modest liberal aspirations of the Bill. Administration faces, 
on the other hand, were tired but bright ; this was only, 
however, because so much trouble had threatened the Bill 
in recent weeks. In the exultation of what finally did 
emerge from the Finance Committee, it was nearly forgotten 
everything the committee had done to the Bill was 


L 
that 


“bad” from the liberal point of view, and that some of 
the new provisions could scarcely be termed minor. 
The concern of both sides with the Senate Finance Com- 


mittee was fully justified—not only because it has somewhat 
tive leanings, but also because, where tax and tariff 
Bills are concerned, it has enough power and prestige to 
the final legislation is almost exactly what it 
us was proved in the Senate this week when, after 
ys’ debate, the foreign trade Bill was passed by a 


large majority, The Senate version has still to be reconciled 
with that passed by the House of Representatives, but it is 
4 larly safe prediction that the conference committee will 


accept the Senate amendments and that the world—for the 
‘t three years—will have to live with an American tariff 
iped within their confines. 

* 


What, then, are those confines and how did the Finance 


Com ‘ce narrow them? The Bill as approved by the 
lower ‘ouse gave the President three types of moderate 
ri ‘ing authority: to reduce any tariff by 5 per cent 
Of the p 


‘sent level every year for three years ; to reduce 
any tari that is higher than 50 per cent ad valorem to 
5° per vent ; and to cut in half the tariff on any item not 


hithe _) imported, or imported in only negligible quanti- 
cs. The committee removed the last of these powers— 
largel; n the plea of the textile industry which regaled it 
= i3 urnful tales of the effects of Japanese competition, 


nj, Suing at the same.time that imports of many tex- 
ie ite ns were ¢ negligible.” The original Bill contained 
* special provision for Japan, with which the United States 


is only now conducting its first trade negotiations; it 
would have allowed that harassed country the benefit 
of reductions possible under the existing law. and the new 
law as well. The committee found this to be “double 
jeopardy ” for the domestic textile industry and limited 
the Japanese to the benefits of the existing law, under 
which tariffs can be reducéd to §0 per cent of the rates 
prevailing at the beginning of 1945. 

To begin with, the Bill said nothing about the notorious 
“escape clause,” under which a tariff, once lowered, can 
be raised again if a domestic industry proves that it 
has been injured by the-reduction. But by two changes 
in definitions, the committee has made it far easier for a 
domestic industry to “ demoristrate”-to the Tariff Com- 
mission that it has suffered as a result of imports. For- 
tunately, the committee did not change in any way the 
power of the President to reject the findings and recom- 
mendations of the commission. The original Bill did 
not mention import quotas; the committee approved a 
compromise, acceptable to the Administration, authorising 
the President to use quotas or any other type of restriction 
at his discretion in cases where imports were threatening 
an industry deemed essential to national security. 


* 


It was the emergence of this last-named provision that 
led, ironically, to the exultation of the liberal side at the 
final outcome of the Finance Committee’s work. For weeks 
“ commodity amendments” had poured into the commit- 
tee, led by the powerfuily-backed proposal to clamp a 
severe quota on imports of crude and residual fuel oil. 
The belief of most observers was that if the oil quota 
amendment were to pass, then the dam would be broken 
and Senators would begin “log-rolling” various other 
special amendments into the Bill. For days it had been 
plain that the oil amendment, if put to a vote, would be 
settled 8 to 7 one way or the other. At the last minute, 
its sponsors realized that they lacked the necessary eighth 
vote, and they were forced to accept the compromise on 
import quotas as a substitute for all the commodity amend- 
ments. This compromise was acceptable to the Adminis- 
tration because it was not mandatory and because the 
President was thought to have the power to get quotas in 
any case ; but it will add enormously to the pressures on 
the President to relieve the distress—real or imagined—of 
the countless industries which, in a modern economy, can 
claim. that they are “essential” to national defence. 
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Indeed, while the Bill can unquestionably be regarded 
with. some satisfaction by those, in the United States and 
abread, who have hoped for a liberal American com- 
mercial policy, this quota amendment and, even more, the 
escape clause amendment cannot be shrugged off. The 
ihree years of supposed “ stability” in American policy, 
with modest moves in the direction of lowering import 
barriers, will have their full share of protectionist- 
inspired claims for relief for the watch, or the oil, or the 
bicycle industry—and on some of these the President is 
certainly going to have to take a step backward. It is true, 
no doubt, that more tariffs will be lowered than raised, but 
the international trading community might as well count 
on constant harassment. 

The surprising amount of trouble which the Bill has 
encountered has been, in important measure, due to a bril- 
liantly organised campaign by the protectionists. The 
strategists from the relatively few, relatively small and 
thoroughly localized industries which actually do have 
something to fear from imports made an important dis- 
covery: the textile industry had been in something of a 
slump for almost two years, and now the Administration 
was proposing to negotiate on textiles with the “awful” 
Japanese. Little more was needed. The strategy was to 
strike fear of the imminent “ flood” of imports from Japan 
into the hearts of both workers and management in the 
textile industry—with the result that the “ flood ” took the 
form of letters and protests descending upon scores of 
members of Congress. For there is no American Lanca- 
shire ; in the United States textiles are a widely-spread 
industry. This unusually intelligent campaign very nearly 
succeeded. 

That it failed reflects the clear majority of public 
opinion generally in favour of more liberal trade ; this was 
reinforced by the position of the President and by the 
awareness of at least some Congressmen that the United 
States simply cannot conduct its foreign affairs without a 
“* steady-to-liberal ” commercial policy. Yet the near 
success of the protectionists contains its obvious lesson: 
the United States cannot be expected to take more than 
the most cautious steps towards liberalism for foreign trade 
in the predictable future. 


Can Talks be Far Behind? 


CCORDING to the latest Gallup Poll, three out of four 

Americans favour direct negotiations with Russia and 
Communist China over a peaceful settlement of the Formosa 
issue. In Republican ranks also, supporters of the Presi- 
dent’s policy of watchful optimism and readiness to nego- 
tiate are gaining strength and “Formosa firsters” are 
becoming a stubborn minority. This means that the drive 
behind what has now become the Republican Administra- 
tion’s policy will no longer be supplied solely by the Demo- 
crats, and particularly by Mr Adlai Stevenson and Senator 
George, the august chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Twelve Republican Senators, led by Mr Clifford Case of 
New Jersey, have endorsed a policy of negotiation, and only 
two of them have added the qualification that Nationalist 
China must-be represented. Ten days ago, such a distinc- 
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tion would not have been necessary, but careful] y-worded 
statements by President Eisenhower and Mr Du! 


indicated that bilateral talks with Peking are concei ‘ee 
questions broader than a mere cease-fire. Such a stand is 
bound to emphasise the divisions within Republican ranke 
Senator Knowland, leader of the party in the uppe: house. 
strongly denounced the new policy of “surrender on the 
instalment plan ”-and brands Mr Chou En-lai’s Proposals as 


patently insincere. Mr Knowland has even hinied tha 
separate negotiations with red China might lead to his resip. 
nation as majority leader. Most of his Republican c: lleagues 
would deplore this step; Mr Knowland’s integrity js 
unquestioned and his resignation would seriously weaken 
the party on the eve of an election year. 

Spurred on by their disagreements over foreign policy 
with the President, right-wing Republicans are once again 
trying to curtail the treaty-making powers of the executive 
branch of the government. An amendment to the Constitu. 
tion, sponsored by Senator John Bricker of Ohio and backed 
by extremist groups throughout the country, would make 
the ratification of treaties subject to approval by state legisla. 
tures. Last year this amendment, in a modified form, was 
narrowly defeated. President Eisenhower has once again 
stated that such a measure would hopelessly impair the 
foreign policies of the United States... In view of the 
Administration’s strong stand and of a Democratic majority 
in Congress, it is unlikely that the Bricker amendment will 
get very far. A more dangerous threat to the President’s 
flexible approach to the Formosa problem would be any 
evidence that Peking is not sincere. 


Help for Farmers 


HATEVER the outcome of this week’s attempt in 

the House of Representatives to restore high and 
tigid supports for farm prices, it is improbable that the 
Administration will in fact be made to reverse its policy of 
flexible supports, designed to relate supplies of agricultural 
products more directly to demand than has been the case 
recently. The Senate is not expected to act this year 
on the Bill now being considered by the House, and in any 
case it is one which the President would be sure to veto. 
But this does not mean that the Senate is any less concerned 
than is the House about the troubles of American farmers. 
The continued fall in agricultural incomes is underlined by 
the rising prosperity in the rest of the economy, and the 
renewed drought in Colorado and the neighbouring plains 
has added urgency to the problem. 

Congress has just been expressing its dissatisfaction by 
forcing more money, for direct aid to farmers, on the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture than he had asked for. Nothing the 
Republican Secretary does for the farmers is, of course, likely 
to satisfy a Democratic Congress. Another demonstration 
of this is the unfavourable reaction to his proposals—cet- 
tainly not very inspiring—for special aid for those farm 
families whose cash incomes average less than $1,000 « yea. 
There are 1,500,000 such families, about one quaricr of 
the total on farms, mainly in the South, and it makes litte 
difference to them whether price supports are high or ow, 
rigid or flexible. Most of them live on land that is hardly 
worth farming, and what they need is some means of raising 
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‘their standard of living. The obvious solution, however, 
that they should give up agriculture altogether and move 
elsewhere, is usually. impractical, for social as well as for 
political reasons. 

The intractability of this problem has long been realised, 
and the Department of Agriculture has for years been help- 
ing these low-income farm families to improve their living 
conditions and agricultural practices, with advice and loans, 
and has also been trying to find non-farm jobs for them in 


the off-season. —The Democrats accuse the present Adminis- 
tration of having cut down on such activities, and claim that 
the new programme is only an intensification of measures 


which they have been condemned for sponsoring in the past. 
Certainly it seems to promise little, in the immediate future 
at least, beyond a co-ordination of the present schemes and 
an effort to make sure that they are concentrated on those 
farms where they can do the most good. 


Vaccine’s Mixed Blessing 


T is difficult to see how the problems arising from the 
l release of the anti-polio vaccine developed by Dr Salk 
can be solved without a dose of that “ socialised medicine ” 
which is so repellent to most Americans. The first jarring 
note came when twenty-six children, out of several million 
already inoculated, developed thé disease. It was imme- 
diately pointed out that an effectiveness of only ninety per 
cent is claamed for the vaccine, and that the children might 
have been infected with the polio virus before being 
inoculated. Nevertheless, because twenty-five of the doses 
came from the Cutter Laboratories in California, that firm’s 
entire output has been withdrawn for investigation. 

This emergency action revealed that a black market in 
the vaccine was already starting up. With only five pharma- 
ceutical companies now producing it, there is not enough 
to go around and parents, frantically anxious to immunise 
their children before the summer polio season gets fully 
under way, are prepared to pay fantastic prices to unscrupu- 
lous suppliers or physicians. To meet this threat, the New 
York Board of Health has required registration of all 
vaccine and made possession by anyone except physicians 
unlawful. In Washington, the Administration maintains 
that supplies should be allocated on a basis of voluntary 
Co-operation. Under this system, all children between one 
and nine years old are to be vaccinated by August rst, and 
all children up to nineteen by December 1st. Local health 
officials and school authorities are responsible for the just 
allocation of supplies and inoculations are to be free of 
charge in most communities. 


Many observers, however, feel that the situation is already 
out of hand and that voluntary measures will not suffice. 
[In a powerful editorial, the New York Herald Tribune 
has alled on the government to regulate the production, 
distri ution and use of the vaccine and to impose harsh 
Penaitics On anyone caught in possession of illicit supplies. 
Bills to this effect have been introduced in both Houses of 
Congress. The President has now promised that if it appears 
that poor children are being put at a disadvantage, the 
éevernment will immediately buy up the entire output of 
vaccine and distribute it free of charge. 
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Downpayments for Houses 


HE slight increase in restrictions on credit for the 

purchase of stocks and shares has been followed by 
an even slighter, but almost as significant, tightening of 
credit for the purchase of houses. The housing and 
stock markets are the two sections of the economy where 
there have been signs that the boom might be getting out 
of control. Since the beginning of the year, bankers and 
others have been drawing attention to the danger that over- 
building, based on a plentiful supply of mortgage money_ 
on unduly easy terms, might lead to a saturation of the 
demand for houses, followed by a collapse. The recent ten- 
dency for interest rates in general to rise, coupled with a 
decrease in the amount of money available for mortgages, 
has lessened this danger. Now the Veterans Administra- 
tion and the Federal Housing Administration, the two 
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government agencies which guarantee or insure loans made 
by private concerns to ex-servicemen and others who want 
to buy houses, have curbed the most notorious example 
of excessively easy credit. 

This is the “no-no loan,” in which the borrower not 
only does not have to make any down payment for a house, 
but does not even have to cover the settlement costs— 
charges for documents, surveys and so on—which can 
come to as much as $500. Such loans have not in fact been 
very frequent, but now both the FHA and the VA are 
refusing to underwrite mortgages if the buyer does not 
cover these costs. The FHA has always required a down 
payment in cash, although it is satisfied with § per cent, 
but the VA has not required one at all, and still does not. 
The FHA still has power, if it becomes necessary, to insist 
on higher interest rates and shorter maturities for loans 
which it underwrites. 

Whether or not the demand for new houses will really 
keep up with the number being built—the annual rate is 
at present running at a record rate of 1.4 million—it 
is certain that there is a scarcity of houses for the low- 
income slum dwellers who cannot afford economic rents. 
Last year Congress reluctantly allowed the Administration 
to give financial backing to a token programme of 35,000 
public housing units, but accompanied this by regulations 
which have, as it was feared they would, made the pro- 
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gramme almost meaningless. The President has now asked 
Congress to remove these restrictions, to extend last year’s 
programme and to authorise the building of another 70,000 
public housing units in the next three years. With the 
Democrats in control -of Congress, the forecast for this 
legislation is brighter than it was in 1954, but by no means 
set fair, especialy when opposition in the House of Repre- 
sentatives is considered. 


Bigger But Better ? 


HILE committees of both houses of Congress are 

considering whether the anti-trust laws are adequate, 
the Department of Justice is making good use of the laws as 
they are at present. Presumably it hopes in the process to 
counter the Democratic charge that the present Administra- 
tion is “ soft” to big business. Both branches of the govern- 
ment are particularly concerned with the rash of mergers 
which has broken out on American corporations in recent 
months. Mr Stanley Barnes, head of the department’s 
Anti-trust Division, has given notice that the government 
will seek an injunction against the proposed merger between 
two of the country’s biggest steel undertakings, the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation and the Youngstown Steel and 
Tube Company, should it actually materialise. Mr Barnes 
argues that this combination would reduce “the vigour of 
competition ” in the American steel industry. In the mean- 
while, his department has filed an anti-trust suit against the 
Hilton Hotel Corporation and is also preparing to indict 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association and a 
number of advertising groups. 

‘The Hilton chain, which is the largest hotel business in 
the world, last October acquired ten hotels formerly owned 
by the Statler Corporation. The government contends that 
this purchase—involving $111 million—effectively curtails 
competition, particularly in New York, Washington, St 
Louis and Los Angeles. It points out that the Hilton 
interests now virtually monopolize the leasing of hotel-space 
for industrial and political conventions. The Department of 
Justice hopes to force the Hilton chain to dispose of some 
of its hotels and financial participations so as to “restore 
competitive conditions” in the industry. The proceedings 
against the ANPA—which includes ninety per cent of 
American newspapers—are based on the contention that 
publishers are preventing fair competition among advertise- 
ment agencies by what is know as the “ recognition system.” 
Members of the ANPA will only accept those advertisers 
who are prepared to deal with agencies receiving a fifteen 
per cent commission. Agencies willing to charge less simply 
do not gain “recognition”; this appears to constitute a 
prima facie restriction on free competition. 

The ANPA’s counsel is confident that his clients will 
win if the case actually goes to court, Mr Conrad Hilton 
has announced that he will fight the suit against his com- 
pany and there is evidence that the two steel concerns are 
prepared to take the risk of legal battle. The last two cases 
may do something to clarify exactly what is meant by the 
Clayton Act’s restrictions on mergers which “lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly.” Spokesmen for 
the new financial leviathans have developed a theory of 
“megalopolistic competition,” intended to prove that 
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mergers make competition keener and ultimately | 


the consumer. And in spite of the intensive prop an 
from small business men’s organisations, there js Wide- 
spread feeling in the United States that bigger business 
is often better business. 
Tinned Politics 
New York 


PURRED on by Senator Lyndon Johnson of Tex... the 
Democratic leader, the Senate, preferring politics to 
economics, has decided unanimously that the Te 


Ulty 


tin smelter should continue in operation for anothe: year, 
The United States is the world’s largest single consumer of 
tin; it depends on foreign sources for its entire supply ; 
the government-operated Texas City smelter, the largest in 
the world, is the only one in America. It can use the 
low-grade tin concentrates from the only significant source 


of tin in the Western Hemisphere—Bolivia. ‘These facts, 
considered in the light of the political situation in the Far 
East and in Bolivia, whose political stability is assumed to 
be dependent on an assured market for half of its tin in the 
United States, were enough to convince the Senate that 
the substantial cost to the Treasury of operating the smelter 
is justified. 

A Senate committee report claims that the continued 
operation of the smelter is required as a protection against 
“ price gouging ” by the “ foreign tin cartel ” which allegedly 
“engineered a price rise of almost 200 per cent within an 
eight-month period,” after the outbreak of the Korean war. 
But the significance of the decision to keep the smelter in 
operation is precisely that it will help to keep up the worl 
price of tin. It means that the United States will continue 
to buy half of Bolivia’s tin concentrates, and will probably 
also renew the contract with Indonesia, since the low-grade 
Bolivian tin must be “ sweetened ” by richer ores. It 1s also 
assumed that the entire output of the smelter, now running 
at about 2,400 tons a month, will be added, as it has been 
so far, to the government’s strategic stockpile—thus keep- 
ing a burdensome surplus of tin off the market. The 
stockpile is now believed to amount to over 300,000 tons— 
equal to roughly five years’ normal consumption in the 
United States. But the Senate committee considers this 


adequate only for the “unpredictable short run” and 
reports (without giving figures) that the government hes tn 
in stock and on order in excess of its minimum objcctive 


for the stockpile, but is still short of its long term ob): tive, 
which was conveniently revised upwards as recently 2s 1st 
March. | 
Now that the Senate has set the course, a companion Bill 
is expected to pass the House of Representatives wi\hout 
difficulty. The Administration, which has taken a back seat 
this year, after being rebuffed in 1954 when Congress forced 
it to keep the smelter in operation, is called on to tecom- 
mend by next March the most feasible method of main'2!n- 
ing a domestic tin-smelting industry in the United 5‘! 
and to study the possibilities of leasing or selling ™e¢ 
smelter to a private undertaking. The House Bill, 
present form, would also have the executive study whe her 
the-smelter is essential to national defence, a decision {0t 
which the responsibility has so far been assumed by 
Congress. 
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Parties in New England 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BOSTON 


INCE the turn of the century, elective offices in New 
England have been held, in general, either by the 
Yankee descendants of the original settlers in the area or 


by the politically-conscious Irish whose ancestral ties with 
New England date back to the middle of the nineteenth 
centul The Yankees, customarily working through the 
Republican party, dominated the region until the Roosevelt 
era, wien the Democratic party, the traditional voice of the 
more recent arrivals on American shores, became a recog- 
nised power in New England. Today, the increasing 
political activity of several other groups, previously 
quiescent, is gradually forcing the region to readjust its 
entire outlook. Moreover, there is a growing number of 
people in New England with a foreign background, and, as 
they acquire roots, they also acquire a wish for a voice in 


yvernment. 

Unul recently, neither the Republican Yankees nor the 
Democratic Irish had been very willing to give other than 
minor party appointments to those whose ancestry differed 
from their own. The exact turning point is not easy to date 
because the change in party attitudes has been gradual and 
differs in extent in the various New England states. But 
the chief reason for the change is the steady diminution of 
Republican votes in New England. This shift from Repub- 
lican to Democratic control is the result of the gradual 
exodus from the small towns and rural areas which are the 
traditional Republican strongholds. Meanwhile, the cities, 
usually Democratic, have gained in population. 

The rise in the power of new racial and national groups 
is most easily seen in Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island which make up the southern, and by far more 
populous, half of New England. Once a Republican bastion, 
Massachusetts has progressively leaned more and more 
heavily toward the Democrats ; the Republicans now admit 
that they have to find especially outstanding candidates if 
they are to win elections for state and national offices there. 
Senator Leverett Saltonstall and Governor Christian Herter, 
both of whom have national reputations, did the trick in 
1954. 

But Massachusetts 
Republicans are fight- 
ing the Democratic 
trend mainly by 
broadening the base 
of their electoral 
appeal. Until four 
years ago, Yankee 
Republicans were 
always the party’s 
candidates for the six 
offices, including the 
governorship and the 
lieutenant - governor- 
ship, which are 
elected by the voters 
ol the whole state... Then the Republicans became alarmed 
by the frequent Democratic victories—usually with candi- 
dates of pure Irish extraction—and deliberately added Irish, 
Italian and Jewish candidates to their lists. The initial 
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stages of this manceuvre have not resulted in sweeping gains 
for the Republicans, although it is generally conceded that 
voters will respond to the move if they conclude that it is 
both sincere and permanent. Significantly, Mr. George 
Fingold, a Republican, who became state attorney-general 
in 1952, was re-elected in 1954.. He is the first Jew to hold 
such an office in the state. 

Italians have, by and large, congregated under the Demo- 
cratic banner in Massachusetts and frequently complain that 
Irish Democratic leaders shut them out of the high positions. 
This grievance has increasing significance as the Italian bloc 
grows in strength, and the Irish Democrats frankly admit 
they will have to fight the Italian faction one day if they 
hope to maintain their dominance of the party. Some 
Democratic leaders made a serious effort in 1954 to appease 
the Italian voters by nominating Mr Foster Furcolo, whose 
father is Italian and whose mother is Irish, to run against 
Senator Saltonstall. Mr Furcolo lost by a narrow margin, 
and some observers blame his misfortune on the “ sitdown ” 
of Irish voters who were reluctant to see a man with an 
Italian name nominated for so high an office. 

In Connecticut, the second most populous New England 
state, a Democratic Governor is in power after twenty years 
of see-sawing battles between the two major parties. 
Governor Abraham Ribicoff’s victory last November was 
due in part to a split in the Republican ranks. However, 
Democratic victories in this state are not unusual. Con- 
necticut, which, like Massachusetts, is heavily industrialised, 
does not always fit into the New England political, economic 
and social picture ; it looks to New York City while the 
rest of New England centres its affairs around Boston. But 
the rise of minority groups can be distinctly felt. Governor 
Ribicoff is the first Jew to occupy the Governor’s chair, and 
the relative absence of anti-Semitism in the campaign was 
a source of satisfaction to both parties. 

In tiny, neighbour- 
ing Rhode Island, 
voters bade goodbye 
to _ Republicanism 
about twenty years 
ago, and since then 
have had only a fleet- 
ing association with 
it. Political leader- 
ship is divided be- GourtflGgsie) . 
tween those of Italian G.-Y = wiplprens Aric: 
and Irish extraction Mundiipe 
and, as in Massachu- 
setts, the Italian share 
of the vote is gaining. 
The state now has an 
Italian and an Irish 
Senator. eee ee 

The remaining New England states, Vermont, New 
Hampshire and Maine, are farm areas where the power of 
the Republicans habitually goes unquestioned, This basic 
situation thus makes the most recent Vermont and Maine 
elections rather startling. Well aware of their handicaps, in 

1954 Democrats in these two states selected candidates 
with a more than average appeal to floating voters. Usually 
Democrats in Vermont pick someone from a town near the 
Canadian border where they have support among the 
French-Canadian population, but last year their candidate 
for Governor, Mr Frank Brannon, was a farmer. He came 
within 5,000 votes of defeating the Republican incumbent, 
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Mr Joseph Johnson, an industrialist. Previously, the closest 
any Democrat had got to a Republican was too little by 
18,000 votes, in 19§2. 

In Maine, in 1954, Mr Edmund Muskie became the first 
Democratic Governor in two decades. He is both person- 
able and intelligent, and he easily charmed “State of 


Mainers,” proud of their old-fashioned independence. But . 


his ancestry is Polish, and his election makes it even more 
probable that the present trend towards candidates with 
varying backgrounds will be intensified in New England. 


Potatoes Go to Market 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


IVE years ago potatoes were providing an early and 

notorious example of the waste of the taxpayers’ money 
which could result from the government’s agricultural price 
support policy, especially when it was applied to perishable 
commodities. Now potatoes are providing a test of the 
present Administration’s favourite alternative: that farmers 
should stabilise their markets by voluntary co-operation with 
little or no government aid. Potato farmers are turning to 
“marketing orders”—agreements among producers, en- 
forced by legal sanctions, which are becoming increasingly 
popular for many commodities. These orders have been 
adopted in Maine and Idaho, the major producers of late 
potatoes (harvested in August and September and stored for 
winter and early spring consumption) as well as in Cali- 
fornia, which participates in both the early and late markets. 
The details of the orders are drafted by industry conferences, 
voted upon every few years by all the producers and dealers 
affected, and administered by an elected advisory board of 
industry members. In general, schemes for potatoes establish 
minimum standards of quality, size and maturity for all 
those moving directly into retail markets. 

California adopted its order after a disastrous price col- 
lapse in the early potato market in 1953, brought about by 
serious overplanting. Although improved yields per acre 
and sizeable stocks caused total supply to exceed normal 
requirements for consumption, the average price obtained 
for early potatoes rose from an unprofitable 85 cents a 
bushel in 1953 to a comfortable $1.65 in 1954. Confident 
that the strength of last year’s market was largely the result, 
not of a voluntary reduction of 30 per cent in acreage, but 
of their marketing order, the Californians have this year 
posed an acid test: a strengthened order accompanied by 
plantings 22 per cent above 1954 and only 16 per cent below 
1953, with the result that a surplus of 3 million bushels a 
month is in prospect for their season, which ends in July. 


Under the California marketing order, an assessment of 


4 cents levied on each hundredweight of potatoes finances 
not only the administration of the order and the elaborate 
inspection operation but also an increasingly popular feature 


of marketing orders—the advertising and promotion of the 


product. Although producers of other commodities (most 
notably apple growers in Washington State and Hawaiian 


pineapple producers) have long used advertising, with vary- 


ing success, potato growers feel they have a particularly 
challenging field: consumption of potatoes in the United 
States dropped steadily from 180 pounds a head in 1900 
to 99 pounds in 1952. 
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The California potato group will spend $100,000 this year 
not only on a conventional programme of signboards, radio 
jingles and displays in grocery stores, but also on a longer- 
range campaign to make the public more receptive to 
potatoes. A famed Hollywood cosmetician will intimate 
how important potatoes are to the beauty of movie and tele- 
vision stars ; popular dieticians will point out that potatoes 
contain “ no more calories than an apple, half the Vitamin C 
of an orange ”; doctors will comment in the press on the 
possible correlation of the high consumption of potatoes and 
the low incidence of heart disease in some nations, and fiction 
writers will introduce potato-eating heroes. It is question- 
able, of course, whether even such a carefully-contrived 
campaign can appreciably affect “ underconsumption ” of 
any commodity, particularly when rival products all adopt 
competing and conflicting programmes. 

More important, since the marketing orders usually do 
not attempt to limit production, they may not cure the 
basic trouble: sharp fluctuations in price and production 
coupled with a relatively inelastic demand. Thus, some’ 
long-established marketing orders are already encouraging 
increased plantings and consequently larger and larger 
“diversions” from immediate markets to such secondary 
channels as animal-food manufacturers. These may become 
overcrowded “ dumping” grounds, with the result that 
income from the total crop does not meet costs of produc- 
tion. 

For potatoes, the 1954 performance was encouraging in 
its effect on prices, and preliminary estimates indicate an 
increase in consumption, to 105 pounds a head. But there 
are some danger signals. Besides the increased plantings 
in California and the other states producing early potatoes, 
there is the possibility that, just as in 1954, the late-market- 
ing states, chiefly Maine and Idaho (which do their planting 
in May, at the height of the early potato market), may 
increase their acreage because early potato prices are good. 


SHORTER NOTES 


In its latest re-financing operation, which is expected to 
be the last one before this fiscal year finishes at the end 
of June, the Treasury has offered $6.4 billion worth of a 
single 15-month note at 2 per cent. The failure to offer an 
alternative longer-term security, as has been usual recently, 
is explained by the present shortage of lendable funds, 
which would have made such an option unattractive. 


* 


Although the aged chairman, Mr Sewell Avery, managed 
to retain control of Montgomery Ward and Company, his 
flamboyant challenger, Mr Louis Wolfson, won a minority 
of the nine seats on the board of directors of the famous 
mail order house. Mr Wolfson promises to make things 
difficult for Mr Avery during the coming year, and to use 
the hitherto unpublished information which he will obtain 
at the board meetings to. improve his position when he 
repeats his challenge next year. 


* 


The President has now asked Congress to approve United 
States participation in the new International . Finance 
Corporation, which it is hoped will help to increase 
American private investment in other countries. 
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A BANK WITH 
BRANCHES 
ALL OVER THE 

WORLD 


For over forty years The National City Bank of 
New York has been developing a global network 
of overseas branches, 

There are now fifty-eight of these branches 
in twenty different countries throughout the 
world. In addition, nearly one thousand bank- 
ing correspondents —reporting from every com- 
mercially important city of the globe—are in 
constant touch with Head Office in New York. 

The National City Bank can, therefore, offer 
businessmen with international interests —and 
particularly those engaged in the vitally import- THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


ant trade with dollar areas—the substantial 


benefits and invaluable local market knowledge OF NEW YORK 





of such a system. ESTABLISHED 1812 

[he specially qualified staff of the London Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 
office will be glad to place at your disposal the . 
long experience, resources and facilities of the Head Office: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


organization. Wherever your interests lie and London Offices —City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2 West End: 11 WATERLOO PLACE, $.W.1 
whatever they may be, The National City Bank 
is anxious to help, FIRST IN WORLD-WIDE BANKING 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING - eh OL 
DEPENDABILITY... 





ay YOUR TRIP TO NEW YORK 





Many people throughout the world rely At no extra cost you can fly to Bermuda, via any 
international airline, on your first class fare to 


on The Hanover’s complete banking facil- Niew Veeck 
ities when doing business or traveling in 


, ae So when business is over in New York, enjoy a 
foreign countries. 


holiday in Bermuda. You can travel light — buy 
clothes, even rent or buy sports equipment in 
Bermuda. Remember, you'll be in the sterling area. 
Bermuda is only three hours from New York, and 
there are frequent daily flights. Bermuda's sunny 
days, sandy beaches for loafing, sports and pleasant 


THE HANOVER BANK social life will do wonders for you. 


(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U. S$. A.) 





For Complete Information See Your Travel! Agent or 





7 Princes Screet, E.C.2 
LONDON «<4 15 catue-PuckW. i BERMUDA TRAVEL INFORMATION OFFICE 
NEW YORK . .. 70 Broadway Rex House, 4-12 Lower Regent Street, London S.W. 1 
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Who can challenge the value to Britain of the miner ? Dunlop 
contributes to the safety and efficiency of his work by the 
production of fire-resisting conveyor belting, coal cutting and 
pneumatic tool hose, power transmission belts, truck and trolley 
tyres, safety boots, knee and elbow pads. This service is typical 
of the part played by Dunlop in promoting efficiency and the 
well-being of workers in many spheres of industry. 


UNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED + ST. JAMES’S HOUSE - ST, JAMES"S STREET - LONDON, $.W.1 
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The World Overseas 


Faeroes : Squalls and Heavy Seas 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


HE immediate threat of serious bloodshed in the 
T Faeroe Islands-has-been averted. An uneasy lull has 
succeeded the confused and explosive events of last week. 
At Klaksvig, the trouble centre, tempets have cooled, and 
obstructions have been removed from the harbour. The 
general strike proclaimed at Thorshavn, the Faecroese 
capital, proved none too popular at the height of the fish- 
ing season, and was called off after five days. This detente 
represents a setback for Hr Heinesen, the harbour-master 
at Klaksvig and the 
ringleader of the 
rebels, and for -Hr 
Patursson, the strike’s 
prime mover ° and 
leader of the radical 
Separatists in ~the 
islands (who hold six 
of the Lagting’s 27 


seats The main FAEROE IS. 
issue, however — the ATLANTIC 
continued presence at 

Klaksvig of the con- Sh ee. 
troversial Dr Halvor- 

sen, whose removal 

had been ordered by 

the local judge—te- 

mains unresolved, 


The storm that 
blew up so violently 
in the Faeroes . this 
April iad been brew- 
ing for over two years. 
Dr Halvorsen, a 
lormer close associate 
of Denmark’s 
detested quisling, 
Frits Clausen, was arraigned by the Danish Medical 
Association after the war for “national misconduct ” 
during the occupation. He refused to pay the costs of the 
action and was expelled. Later, he was placed temporarily 
in charge of the Klaksvig hospital. A permanent successor, 
Dr Neilsen, was appointed in April, 1953. Dr Halvorsen 
maintains his willingness to leave Klaksvig if properly 
relieve 4, with prospects of alternative employment. Local 
animosity against the newcomer, however, and Dr Halvor- 
Sen's own undoubted popularity have prevented Dr Neil- 
sen from setting féot ashore. 





IN COPENHAGEN 


There the matter rested until last month, when the 
Faeroese Lagting passed a resolution urging the three-man 
Landsstyre (provincial government) to take action. The 
local police force being microscopic, the Landsstyre 
appealed to the Danish government, which despatched 
120 Danish police by sea to Thorshavn. Their embarka- 
tion proceeded in a blaze of publicity so that Klaksvig 
had ample time to plant explosive charges in the harbour, 
and assemble its illegal arsenal of rifles and machine-guns. 
The arrival of Danish police in Faeroese waters rekindled 
old. animosities, even among moderates who dissociate 
themselves from the Klaksvig rebels. The latter now 
demanded arbitration by a Scandinavian tribunal, excluding 
Denmark—a proposal equally unacceptable in Thorshavn 
and in Copenhagen. Meanwhile, the Danish government 
got cold feet at the violence of the Faeroese reaction to its 
belated intervention. It ordered the suspension of police 
action, and dispatched the finance minister, Hr Kampmann, 
by Catalina post-haste to the islands. Both moves were 
made over the Faeroese government’s head. 


The 32,000 Faeroese, descended from Norsemen, are a 
strange and unruly race. The nineteen remote and inhos- 
pitable “Islands of Sheep,” former Norwegian dependen- 
cies, passed to the Danish crown in 1814. Danish rule 
was never popular and in its early period it was also heavy- 
handed: the ancient Lagting was abolished by decree, and 
teaching and preaching in Faeroese were forbidden. Later, 
conditions were liberalised, but the islanders have long 
memories. The islands prospered under British occupa- 
tion during the war, and the Danish link became tenuous. 
In the 1946 referendum a narrow majority, swayed perhaps 
by the example of Iceland, voted for separation. However, 
the Act of 1948 which granted wide autonomy was passed 
by the Danish Rigsdag and the Faeroese Lagting (where it 
was supported by four out of five parties). The islands 
remain, nevertheless, a fertile breeding-ground for trouble. 
A rapid transition from the primitive life of a fishing com- 
munity to modern civilisation brought convulsions, while 
poor fishing years after the war caused distress, and many 
trawlers were sold. 

The Klaksvig affair, originally an insignificant local 
squabble, has been gleefully exploited both by the vocal 
minority of Faeroese Separatists and by the: Danish Com- 
munists. The Danish government and the Faeroese 
Landsstyre now face the consequences of tolerating lawless- 
ness for over two years. The constitutional position is quite 
straightforward ; while medical services are a joint Danish- 
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Faeroese matter, Denmark alone is responsible for justice 
and police. Suspicion lingers that Danish inaction is attri- 
butable less to exaggerated constitutional punctilio than to 
chronic dithering. The determined enforcement of law and 
order in 1953 would have incurred at worst short-lived 
resentment. 

Hr Kampmann, who returned 
report to the Cabinet, has now returned. to the 
Faeroes as mediator. The minister showed tact and skill 
during his earlier visit, and he may still find a way out of 
the impasse. Yet if the Danish and Faeroese governments 
accept anything less than Dr Halvorsen’s removal and the 
punishment of the ringleaders, they will emerge seriously 
discredited, and bring the mutually advantageous Danish- 
Faeroese connection into jeopardy. 


to Copenhagen to 


Next Step in Uganda 


HE announcement by the Acting Governor of Uganda, 

Mr Thornley, that a start will be made next July with 
the scheme for giving Uganda a further instalment of self- 
government—in advance, if need be, of the Lukiko’s accept- 
ance of the Hancock constitutional proposals—may occasion 
some surprise. Why, it may be asked, should Uganda be 
given a measure of ministerial responsibility, and parity of 
Africans and non-Africans on the Legislature, even before 
the province of Buganda has agreed to accept the proposals 
for a constitutional monarchy ? It was to Buganda’s accept- 
ance of such a monarchy that the larger scheme for Uganda 
as a whole was originally linked, for the larger scheme was 
designed to overcome Buganda’s fear of losing its independ- 
ence by making African voices stronger at the centre. 

The administration’s answer is that Uganda’s financial 
year begins on July 1st, and that provision for ministerial 
salaries have to be made now or the scheme for the Legisla- 
tive Council’s reorganisation must be postponed a year. To 
this postponement the administration is much opposed, 
partly because many officials see no reason why Buganda’s 
hesitations should hold up the rest of the protectorate’s 
advance, partly because they feel the other tribes now expect 
this advance to be made promptly, and partly because in the 
present atmosphere of uncertainty many desirable things 
must be left undone. The chief opposition to the proposed 
reform of the Legislative Council has, in fact, come from 
the extremist Uganda National Congress, which objects to 
the appointment of an Asian minister; it says that this is to 
admit ofthe “ multi-racial principle,” whereas the British 
Government is committed to Uganda being a “ predomin- 
ently native state °—which the Congress interprets to mean 
the transfer of power to African ministers and representatives 
only. But it is already clear that many Baganda leaders 
will take a similar line. 

In Buganda, the Lukiko’s next step will be to appoint a 
drafting committee to work on the new constitution in the 
light of the amendments to the Hancock plan proposed by 
the committee headed by Dr Kalibala. Some of these 
amendments are sensible. Others will give rise to trouble ; 
for example, the committee’s proposal that the Kabaka shall 
be chairman of the board which is to appoint chiefs and civil 
servants ; this would bring the Kabaka back into politics. 
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The proposal that the Baganda members of the protectorate 
Legislature should be “ directly elected ”* instead of being 
chosen by the Lukiko from its own number, and that the 
nominated members should be so selected by the Governor 
as not to be opposed politically to the elected members, also 
threatens to hold up the scheme. Meanwhile, the Kabaka’s 
exile is prolonged. The pace in Africa cannot be forced ; 
yet the decision to push on with the Legislative Council 
reforms suggests that the authorities think Buganda is rapidly 
becoming amenable toa settlement. This may be doubted 


Dutch-Indonesian Difficulties 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN HOLLAND 


HE appointment by the Netherlands government of a 
British counsel to conduct the defence of a number 

of Dutch citizens accused by the Indonesians of subversive 
activities draws attention to a sorry business. The Dutch- 
men, whose guilt has yet to be proved, were arrested over 
a year ago, and were then held incommunicada for a long 
period, Since then, the eminent Dutch lawyer who has 
been trying to conduct their defence has complained of 
brazen efforts by the Indonesians to prevent him from 
carrying out his task. It is hoped that the appointment 
of Mr Derek Curtis-Bennett, QC, will bring this shilly- 
shallying to an end and allow the accused men a fair trial. 
Such incidents as these—there have been many—only 
serve to poison relations between the two countries at a 
time when the final steps are being taken on both sides to 
terminate the ill-fated Dutch-Indonesian Union and to 
replace it with a new treaty of friendship and co-operation. 
The Union never proved workable. Dutch diplomacy did 
not succeed in removing Indonesian suspicions. And the 
Indonesians, for their part, were unable to forget the 
emotions born of the revolution against Holland. The 
new protocol is, therefore, a document of national failure ; 
a failure that is sharply felt in Holland even though no 
one is prepared to shed any tears about the dissolution of 
the Union. The Dutch failed to accomplish what the 
British pulled off in India in 1947—the transfer of 
sovereignty, when it became inevitable, with grace and even 


with elegance. Holland had no Mountbatten, and Indo- 
nesia no Nehru. 


Compromise over New Guinea? 


Two problems have confused post-independence relations 
between the two countries: the conflict over New Guinea, 
and the position of Dutch firms in Indonesia. The dispute 
over New Guinea seems destined to aggravate relations for 
a long period, since it appears virtually impossible—in 
view of internal politics—for the Dutch even to discuss 
the question with Indonesia. It is equally unlikely that 
the Indonesians will be willing to agree to anything less 
than the complete transfer of sovereignty. There are voices 
in Holland pleading for moderation and a middle-of-the- 
road solution, such as a temporary condominium, until such 
time as the native peoples are able to decide their own 


political future. Other Dutch politicians favour an intct- 
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MR. PITT BUILDS THIS YEAR’S FLATS 4 

t 

As an architect with an international : 

cecal Mr. Pitt naturally does a ¢ AND NEXT YEAR’S . 
lot ofSlying. And because he invariably 

flies British, Mr. Pitt is responsible for 

building than he knows! For : 

enamel! Mls tikes help to buy more AIRLINERS 
British airliners — like BEA Viscounts 

and Elizabethans. Help to pay the men 


who design and build new airliners. 
And help pay BEA technicians to lend 
advice from the operational (and 
passenger’s) point of view. In fact, 
without people like Mr. Pitt (and 
nearly 2 million others who flew BEA 
last year) the experts who have put 
Britain’s aircraft industry ahead would 
get nowhere. But while Mr. Pitt (and 
all the others) keep on flying British, 
British Civil Aviation will keep on 
flying ahead. 
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national conference devoted to the New Guinea problem. 
They envisage, for example, a round-table di stig 
cjudine Indonesia, the Netherlands, and the Seato coun- 
tries. From this meeting a compromise solution might 


THE ECO 


emerge in which New Guinea would be put under the 
trusteesiip of the United Nations. 

In Indonesia, too, there are moderates who want a tran- 
sitional settlement,.but they are in a minority. At the 
moment the Indonesian government is cock-a-hoop after 
having recently won the moral backing of the Afro-Asian 
Conference for its stand. But serious attempts at com- 
promise are hardly possible until the long-postponed general 
elec are held, since neither the Dutch, nor any would- 
be mediator would feel happy about dealing with a govern- 
sent whose future is so uncertain, 

The presence of Dutch capital in their countty daily 


reminds hypersensitive Indonesians that political freedom is 
not complemented by economic freedom. Essential 
inter-island transport remains in Dutch hands ; the ships 
still fly the Dutch tricolor. And most of Indonesia’s foreign 
ex is earned by Dutch firms ; 80 per cent of Indo 
nes ports are derived from foreign-owned companies. 
The process of accumulating Indonesian capital will take a 


Uncertain Investors 


rm 


The Indonesian government, however, is impatiently try- 
ing to hurry the process. by measures which do little more 
than scare off foreign investors. The financial and economic 
agreements which resulted from the round table conference 
in 1949 contained guarantees to Dutch investments. These 
are repeated in the new agreements ; but the guarantees are 
so vague and so peppered with reservations that in practice 
the Indonesians are free to treat Dutch firms quite arbi- 


trarily. Dutch businessmen fear that even the ordinary 
practices and customs of international law in these matters 
will be ignored. They are, therefore, limiting new invest- 
ments to merely replacing obsolete plant ; nobody is in a 
mood to risk expansion. 

So long as the Indonesian government fails to produce a 
clear legal system governing foreign investments, the mood 
of investors will remain one: of great hesitation and uncer- 
tainty. A draft of a proposed foreign investment law was 


announced as long ago as 1951, but nothing has come of 
it. The only clear fact that has emerged is that the Indo- 
hesian government intends to reserve to itself the right to 
decide which investments are useful and desirable for the 
country, and, moreover, it alone will decide the terms under 
which foreign capital will be accepted. In practice this 
means that the decision js entirely in the hands of the 
minis‘er concerned, and, to make matters. worse, the govern- 
ment has deliberately been cutting down the number. of 
entry visas granted to skilled foreign workers. The result 
is that Indonesia has singularly failed to attract foreign 
capital, Dutch or otherwise. 

There are some grounds for hoping that the more 
Moccrate elements in Indonesia are becoming really worried 
that the withdrawal of foreign investments will have 
disastrous consequences. But, at the moment the extremists 
have the upper hand ; and the present shaky coalition gov- 
‘rnment appears to feel that it must lead the chorus, if only 
'o keep the Communists from stealing its nationalist theme- 


song. 


Fourth Round to 
Signor Gronchi 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


IGNOR GRONCHPS election as President of the 
Italian Republic left the Prime Minister, Signor Scelba, 
looking somewhat dejected and in need of the glass of 
“cynar” despatched to him by a Communist wag. The 
government has indeed small cause to feel pleased with the 
outcome of its strategy. The Christian Democrats decided 
to support Signor Gronchi only just before the fourth, and 
final, round, after a stormy discussion and in the teeth of 
Signor Scelba’s opposition. This tardy and reluctant move 
did little to disguise the fact that Signor Gronchi’s election 
is a victory for the Left and a blow to the centre coalition. 
The Christian Democrats’ official candidate, Signor 
Merzagora, reached his peak at the third round, polling 
245 votes out of a total of 843, and then dropped out of the 
running. The combined maximum attained by Signor 
Merzagora and the outgoing President, Signor Einaudi, who 
was backed by the Liberals and the Social Democrats, was 
348 (in the first round). Yet the government coalition with 
its Republican allies held a majority of the votes and, had it 
been united, could have triumphed at the fourth round, 
when it needed only a simple majority of 423 votes to carry 
the day and not, as in the first three votes, a two-thirds 
majority. 

Why did the coalition fall down ? Part of the answer lies 
in the skilful left-wing tactics. At the recent Nenni 
Congress in Turin, the olive branch was extended to the 
Catholics and, though rejected by the Cabinet, its insidious 
effects penetrated as far Right as Signor Gonella, who has 
never been suspect of sympathies with the Left. The 
ground was prepared, therefore, for joint action between the 
Left and the “social” wing of the Christian Democrats. 
The next move was for Signor Nenni to put forward Signor 
Parri, a Leftish but respected ex-Premier, as his party’s 
candidate for President. But Signor Parri, who stood no 
chance of securing any but the Left’s support, polled 308 
votes at the first ballot and then retired: It then transpired 
that the Left’s real candidate was Signor Gronchi, who is 
known to favour co-operation with the Nenni Socialists. 
But in order not to alarm the moderates, the Left waited 
till the third round before supporting him, and it was only 
at the fourth ballot, after the Christian Democrats’ hand 
had been forced, that the Communists finally weighed in. 


Guelfs and Ghibelines 


The decisive factor, however, was clearly the disunity 
prevailing in the government camp. The coalition was 
hampered by the ancient feud between Guelfs and Ghibe- 
lines. The Liberals and Social Democrats plumped for 
the “ lay ” candidature of the outgoing President (although 
he is a practising Catholic), while the Republicans, though 
of the same way of thinking, objected to the renewal of 
the President’s mandate on grounds of principle. The 
Prime Minister, it is true, tried to meet the smaller parties 
half-way by insisting on an independent personality ; but 
his attitude was taken as implying support for Signor | 
Merzagora, who, though technically speaking an Indepen- _ 
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dent, was elected to Parliament with Christian Democrat 
votes, and whose nomination was clearly put forward in 
opposition to the fully-fledged Christian Democrat, but 
Leftish, Signor Gronchi. 

More 
for the 
of the 


2 


winner. It was composed not only of the left- “wing 
> party but of the whole anti-Fanfani “ Concentration.” 
This includes, in addition to Signor Gronchi himself, such 

right-wing politicians as Signor Pella; it is a constant 
reminder of the power of personal factors in Italian politics. 
It is certain that not all the 176 Christian Democrats who 
are estimated to have voted for Signor Gronchi at the third 
vote shared his views on the “ opening to the Left.” 

Next week the Scelba government will tender its resigna- 
tion to the new President. Some observers are already fore- 
casting the break-up of the coalition and any mutter- 
ings from the Liberal and Social Democrat tents lend force 
to these prophecies ; these two parties would be the first 
to feel the effects of any linking-up between Nenni and the 
Christian Democrats. In fact it is early days to cry woe. 
Aithough Signor Gronchi opposed the EDC, he strongly 
upports European Federation and has always been favour- 
able to the Atlantic Pact provided national sovereignty is 
respected. Moreover the whole force of the Church and 
of economic interests will be brought to bear against any 
effort to base a new administration on Nenni’s support. The 
repercussions of any such move on foreign opinion will also 
no doubt be fully considered by responsible Italians—a 
factor which the Prime Minister dwelt on tactfully at the 
decisive meeting of his party before the final ballot. 

What is more probable than an alliance with Signor Nenni 
is that Italy may be called upon to traverse another period 
of difficult cabinet-making, along the same lines that ulti- 
mately led to the Scelba regime. The somewhat deceptive 
stability of the past eighteen months is at an end and the 
day has been brought nearer when the danger of a 
modification of the governing coalition must be weighed 
against the impracticability of continuing to govern indefi- 
nitely with a heterogeneous band which seems unabie to 
tackle Italy’s social maladies coherently and effectively. 
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Federal and Copperbelt Politics 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


HE work of the first session of the first Parliament of 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland was r iainly 
concerned with the assumption of territorial responsibilities ; 
but one or two important decisions were made and there 
was some political drama. The first session ended in a tiff 
between the Prime Minister, Lord Malvern, and the Leader 
of the Confederate party opposition, Mr Dendy Young, who 
took exception to some of Lord Malvern’s remarks about 

“pests ” in the Federation when he visited London. 

During the session one of the Federal party members, Mr 
G. F. M. Van Eeden, who sits for a Northern Rhodesian 
constituency, Kafue, forced his own expulsion by advo- 
cating a re-partition of the young Dominion, under which 
the “black” areas of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
would be returned to the Colonial Office, while Southern 
Rhodesia and the European belt of Northern Rhodesia 
would become a completely independent Commonwealth 
country. This rejection of the whole Federal party 
philosophy of racial partnership probably arose out of Mr 
Van Eeden’s disappointed hopes after the Federal Cabinet 
was announced. He had been closely associated with Sir 
Roy Welensky in the federation campaign and was important 
to him because of his influence with Africaans voters. 

Mr Van Eeden has announced that he will resign his seat 
and contest it again as the leader of a new party. An attempt 
to link up with the Confederate party failed, and he will 
find himself opposed by both the Federal and the Con- 
federate parties ; but he may win all the same because of 
his personal prestige and because of a general sense of dis- 
content among the Northern Rhodesians which largely 
arises out of the feeling that although they are mainly 
responsible for paying the piper they are not allowed to call 
the tune to the same extent. A particular grievance is the 
decision to proceed with the Kariba hydro-electric scheme 
in preference to the Kafue project. Many Norther 
Rhodesians feel with great bitterness that a definite promise 
to adopt the Kafue plan was made some years ago and has 
now been broken. Protest meetings were held and wild talk 
of secession was heard in Lusaka. The outburst has now 
died down, but anti-federation feeling persists in Northern 
Rhodesia and is being fostered by interested parties. 

An important feature of the parliamentary session has 
been the working of the African Affairs Board under the 
chairmanship of the late Mr Percy Ibbotson, whose death 
means another bye-election. The Board has not reali sed 
the fears of many Europeans that it would retard legis- 
lation and make endless difficulties. | African MPs have 
reacted much as expected: the Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland members have shown themselves far more racial 
and nationalist in their outlook than the African MPs from 
Southern Rhodesia ; and on a few occasions Africans have 
been found in opposing division lobbies. The session ended 
with some useful legislation passed, but the ministers have 
not yet been subjected to a severe test, the opposition is {ar 
too weak and inexperienced for the political health of the 
country, and the African MPs are still an uncertain quantity. 

Meanwhile, events on the Copperbelt hang fire. ‘The 
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Fair Wind and Fast Race 


Weer a yeat comes round in which the building 
' societies do not achieve new records in total assets 
and sums advanced on mortgage it will be news. The 
movement’s growth since the early 1920s, unbroken save 
tor the war period and still gathering momentum, suggests 
that it may still be far away: Reason suggests that the rate 
of expansion will have to slacken one day, but at the 
moment growth is still accelerating: the movement's total 
resources rose by a shade over 134 per cent in 1954 com- 
poeed with a shade over r1 per cent in 1953. With a rate 
of house building well exceeding 300,000 a year and with 
the privately built and privately financed house once again 
allowed its place, the societies had expansion handed to 
them. If they had failed to expand they would have 
defaulted on their job. 

lt would still be absurd to belittle their achievement or 
the service to the community that has accompanied the 
rc." expansion of the last few years. ~ Money has poured 
in trom investors large and small ; it has poured out again 
oo mortgage loans, a high propottion of them on newly 
built houses for owner occupiers. The estimated figures 
‘peas tor themselves; total assets at the end of 1954 had 
reached £1,867 million, rising by ‘£224 million following an 
increase of £165 mnillio in 1954 ; the amount advanced on 
morigage jumped 2§ per cent to £373 million, compared 
with {299 million; Investors provided the societies with 
More than sufficient funds to make these record advances, 
and liquid assets—cash and investments—rose by £44 
million to £278 —_ 





Last year official policy began to give the housing 
boom a deliberate tilt towards houses for sale without 
subsidy. The demand for mortgage loans was therefore 
excellent. So were the «supplies of money. Despite 
the evidence of the preliminary National Income 
estimates that no increase occurred in personal savings as a 
whole last year, increases were recorded in most of the 
conventional channels of private saving, and building 
society rates were favourable enough to attract much of 
that money. The general rate paid on shares remained at 
24 per cent net and on deposits at 2 per cent net, the 
societies paying income tax at the “ composite rate ” (which 
was 5s. Id. in the £ compared with. 4s. 10d. in 1953). 
an investor paying the standard rate of tax the share interest 
was equivalent to £4 10s. 11d. gross and the deposit rate 
£3 12s. 9d. per cent gross. These rates seemed highly 
attractive while the trend in Bank rate was downward and 
yields on quoted investments were narrowing. 

One further event also enlarged the field of opportunity 
for. the societies—the two schemes negotiated by Mr 
Macmillan, then the Minister of Housing, with the local 
authorities and the building societies. Under one scheme 
the societies agreed to advance go per cent of the 
pticeor valuation of certain small houses, and under the 
second 95 per cent of certain others ; the Treasury, the 
local authorities and the societies sharing any loss on 
the excess over what a building society would normally 
advance: The arrangement was distinctly favourable to the 
building societies. Their normal advance was deemed to be 
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dent, was elected to Parliament with Christian Democrat 
votes, and whose nomination was clearly put forward in 
opposition to the fully-fledged Christian Democrat, but 


Leftish, Signor Gronchi. 


Moreover a faction of the Christian Democrats plumped 
for the winner. It was composed not only of the left-wing 
of the party but of the whole anti-Fanfani “‘ Concentration.” 
This includes, in addition to Signor Gronchi himself, such 
right-wing politicians as Signor Pella; it is a constant 
reminder of the power of personal factors in Italian politics. 
t is certain that not all the 176 Christian Democrats who 
ire estimated to have voted for Signor Gronchi at the third 
te shared his views on the “ opening to the Left.” 
Next week the Scelba government will tender its resigna- 
tion to the new President. Some observers are already fore- 
ng the break-up of the coalition and any mutter- 
ings from the Liberal and Social Democrat tents lend force 
these prophecies ; these two parties would be the first 
’ feel the effects of any linking-up between Nenni and the 
hristian Democrats. In fact it is early days to cry woe. 
Although Signor Gronchi opposed the EDC, he strongly 
supports European Federation and has always been favour- 
able to the Atlantic Pact provided national sovereignty 1s 
respected. Moreover the whole force of the Church and 
of economic interests will be brought to bear against any 
effort to base a new administration on Nenni’s support. The 
repercussions of any such move on foreign opinion will also 
doubt be fully considered by responsible Italians—a 
factor which the Prime Minister dwelt on tactfully at the 
decisive meeting of his party before the final ballot. 
What is more probable than an alliance with Signor Nenni 
js that Italy may be called upon to traverse another period 
f difficult cabinet-making, along the same lines that ulti- 
mately led to the Scelba regime. The somewhat deceptive 
tability of the past eighteen months is at an end and the 
day has been brought nearer when the danger of a 
modification of the governing coalition must be weighed 
against the impracticability of continuing to govern indefi- 
itely with a heterogeneous band which seems unabie to 
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tackle Italy’s social maladies coherently and effectively 
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THE ECONOMIST, MAY 7,. 1955 


Federal and Copperbelt Politics 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


HE work of the first session of the first Parliament of 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland was mainly 
concerned with the assumption of territorial responsibiliti 
but one or two important decisions were made and there 
was some political drama. The first session ended in a tiff 
between the Prime Minister, Lord Malvern, and the Leader 
of the Confederate party opposition, Mr Dendy Young, who 
took exception to some of Lord Malvern’s remarks about 
“nests” in the Federation when he visited London. 

During the session one of the Federal party members, Mr 
G. F. M. Van Eeden, who sits for a Northern Rhodesian 
constituency, Kafue, forced his own expulsion by advo- 
cating a re-partition of the young Dominion, under which 
the “black” areas of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
would be returned to the Colonial Office, while Southern 
Rhodesia and the European belt of Northern Rhodesia 
would become a completely independent Commonwealth 
country. This rejection of the whole Federal party 
philosophy of racial partnership probably arose out of Mr 
Van Eeden’s disappointed hopes after the Federal Cabinet 
was announced. He had been closely associated with Sir 
Roy Welensky in the federation campaign and was important 
to him because of his influence with Africaans voters. 

Mr Van Eeden has announced that he will resign his seat 
and contest it again as the leader of a new party. An attempt 
to link up with the Confederate party failed, and he will 
find himself opposed by both the Federal and the Con- 
federate parties ; but he may win all the same because of 
his personal prestige and because of a general sense of dis- 
content among the Northern Rhodesians which largely 
arises out of the feeling that although they are mainly 
responsible for paying the piper they are not allowed to call 
the tune to the same extent. A particular grievance is the 
decision to proceed with the Kariba hydro-electric scheme 
in preference to the Kafue project. Many Northern 
Rhodesians feel with great bitterness that a definite promise 
to adopt the Kafue plan was made some years ago and has 
now been broken. Protest meetings were held and wild talk 
of secession was heard in Lusaka. The outburst has now 
died down, but anti-federation feeling persists in Northern 
Rhodesia and is being fostered by interested parties. 

An important feature of the parliamentary session ha: 
been the working of the African Affairs Board under the 
chairmanship of the late Mr Percy Ibbotson, whose death 
means another bye-election. The Board has not realised 
the fears of many Europeans that it would retard legis- 
lation and make endless difficulties. African MPs have 
reacted much as expected: the Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland members have shown themselves far more racial 
and nationalist in their outlook than the African MPs from 
Southern Rhodesia ; and on a few occasions Africans have 
been found in opposing division lobbies. The session ended 
with some useful legislation passed, but the ministers have 
not yet been subjected to a severe test, the opposition is far 
too weak and inexperienced for the political health of th: 
country, and the African MPs are still an uncertain quantity. 

Meanwhile, events on the Copperbelt hang fire. The 
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Fair Wind and Fast Race 


W? EN a year comes round in which the building 
' societies do not achieve new records in total assets 
and sums advanced on mortgage it will be news. The 
movement’s growth since the early 1920s, unbroken save 
tor the war period and still gathering momentum, suggests 
that it may still be far away. Reason suggests that the rate 
of expansion will have to slacken one day, but at the 
moment growth is still accelerating: the movement’s total 
resources rose by a shade over 13} per cent in 1954 com- 
pared wi vith a shade over 11 per cent in 1953. With a rate 
of house building well exceeding 300,000 a year and with 
the privately built and privately financed house once again 
allowed its place, the societies had expansion handed to 
them If they had failed to expand they would have 
defaulted on their job. 

[t would still be absurd to belittle their achievement or 
the service to the community that has accompanied the 
great expansion of the last few years. Money has poured 
in trom investors large and small ; it has poured out again 
on mortgage loans, a high proportion of them on newly 
built houses for owner occupiers. The estimated figures 
speak for themselves ; total assets at the end of 1954 had 
reached £1,867 million, rising by £224 million following an 
increase of £165 million in 1954 ; the amount advanced on 
Mortgage jumped 2§ per cent to £373 million, compared 
with (299 million; ~ Investors provided the societies with 
more than sufficient funds to make these record advances, 
and liquid assets—cash and investments—rose by £44 
tuillion to £278 million. 


Last year official- policy began to give the housing 
boom a deliberate tilt towards houses for sale without 
subsidy. The demand for mortgage loans was therefore 
excellent. So were the «supplies of money. Despite 
the evidence of the preliminary National Income 
estimates that no increase occurred in personal savings as a 
whole last year, increases were recorded in most of the 
conventional channels of private saving, and building 
society rates were favourable enough to attract much of 
that money. The general rate paid on shares remained at 
24 per cent net and on deposits at 2 per cent net, the 
societies paying income tax at the “ composite rate ” (which 
was §s. 1d. in the £ compared with. 4s. 1od. in 1953). 
an investor paying the standard rate of tax the share interest 
was equivalent to £4 tos. 11d. gross and the deposit rate 
£3 12s. 9d. per cent gross. These rates seemed highly 
attractive while the trend in Bank rate was downward and 
yields on quoted investments were narrowing. 

One further event also enlarged the field of opportunity 
for the societies—the two schemes negotiated by Mr 
Macmillan, then the Minister of Housing, with the local 
authorities and the building societies. Under one scheme 
the societies agreed to advance go per cent. of. the 
price or valuation of certain small houses, and under the 
second 95 per cent of certain others ; the Treasury, the 
local authorities and the societies sharing any loss on 
the excess over what a building society would normally 
advance. The arrangement was distinctly favourable to the 
building societies. Their normal advance was deemed to be 
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2 BUILDING SOCIETIES AND HOUSING 


70 per cent under the 90-per cent scheme and 66} per cent 
under the 9§ per cent advance scheme. In fact, building 
societies have been accustomed to advance substantially 
higher proportions of the valuations of such small houses, 
and they were in effect relieved of part of their 
normal risk. The plan was designed to encourage the 
householder of slender means to become an unsubsidised 
owner-occupier instead of a subsidised council tenant ; 
not every authority has adopted it, nor has it worked 
wholly without friction. Standing stiffly on the con- 
fidential nature of their surveyors’ reports the societies 
have refused to let the local authorities see those documents 
even when they are sharing in the risk. Over 900 authori- 
ties—well over half the total housing authorities in 
the country—are working the two schemes but figures of 
business under them are not yet available. It is nothing 
more than a guess that about £30 million of mortgages a 
year are being done in terms of those schemes. Some of 
this business would presumably have been done with the 
aid of insurance policies if the Government scheme had not 
been devised. 


In a year of outstanding 
growth many societies show 
remarkable individual scores. 
The Abbey National has 
joined the Halifax to make 
a group of two societies 
with assets exceeding {£200 
million. The Woolwich 
Equitable and the Co- 
operative Permanent, who 
see themselves as close rivals, 


BUILDING SOCIETY GROWTH 
(Figures for 1954 estimated) 


. > SEHE-BCONOMIST, MAY 7, 1955 
Great growth such as the 777 building societies in Britain 
experienced* last year is bound to raise problems. In 19<4 
several difficult questions were, on the whole, squarely faced 
by responsible societies. First there was the problem of 
institutional money. In times when building societies offer 
favourable returns compared with what is obtainable in the 
gilt-edged market, they become convenient repositories for 
large sums such as the temporary surpluses of companies. 
The societies have to pay the full standard rate 
of income tax in respect of interest on all company money 
and indeed on all sums, whether from companies or indivi- 
duals, greater than £5,000. Therefore they offer less 
favourable net terms to such investors, but even so they have 
been offered some’ sizeable institutional investments. The 
societies however are borrowing short from the public and 
lending long—sometimes too long—on mortgage, and the 
straddle is reasonable so long as the investors are a wide 
group of small shareholders and depositors. It is indeed 
true that some industrial companies have succeeded in 
placing large sums running into six figures with the build- 
ing societies, but many lead- 
ing societies recognise that 
these big blocks of money, 
which can be withdrawn at 
short notice, should be 
sda = ae discouraged. 


(£ million) A second main problem 
1,643 arises out of the rate of 
1,338 growth itself. Assets can 
203 expand rapidly; reserves 
1,396 can only be built up 


184 gradually out of the margin 
have graduated into the between the society’s borrow- 
£100 million class. The Number of shareholders (mn.) 2-62 ing rates and its lending 
largest society, the Halifax, Number of depositors ..(mn.) rates—out of the surplus 
has grown more slowly than Number of mortgagors .(mn.) that an industrial company 
the rest. Its assets have Advanced on mortgage during would call the profit. After 


reached £237 million, 
slightly less than 11 per cent 
up. The reasons are well 
known. The Halifax, ex- 
pecting cheap money to last longer than it did, held its 
share interest at 2} per cent net when the general standard 
was 2} per cent and cut its mortgage interest from the usual 
43 per cent to 4 per cent. Taken in isolation the experiment 
failed. The demand for mortgages was great but could not 
be satisfied ; money found more lucrative investment in other 
societies ; and after four months, during which borrowers 
had to be severely rationed and interest rates had palpably 
stiffened, the society was obliged to move its rates into line. 


The Halifax experiment seems to prove that even a big 
society cannot for long march out of step. But there is one 
thing that it does not prove. The practice of the better 
societies is to work on a gross margin of 2 per cent ; they 
pay 2} per cent net on shares and charge 4} per cent on 
mortgages. Out of the 2 per cent margin between these 
rates, they cover their management costs, their own tax and 
income tax at the composite rate paid on behalf of 
their shareholders and depositors. The Halifax society 
believed it could work on a gross margin of 13 per cent ; 
‘the society was working on that margin for four months 
only, to end January, 1955, and the revenue figures for the 
full year show a comfortable surplus but the narrower 
margin probably added little towards reserves. 





the big growth of assets in 
1954, reserves now represent 
a smaller proportion of 
balance sheet totals. ‘The 
Building Societies Association recommends that reserves 
should not be allowed to fall below about. 5 per cent of 
total assets. Very few societies reach this ideal. The 
societies’ figures this year show that reserve ratios have been 
falling and that a 5 per cent ratio, even among the biggest, 
is the exception. A more satisfactory ratio will require a 
period of gentler growth during which reserves can be 
accumulated. But sensible investors will acknowledge that 
the risks of a low reserve ratio can be lessened by the 
societies maintaining a high liquidity ratio. 

As more money has been received from investors than 
has been lent on mortgage, holdings of cash and gilt-edged 
— have risen, to the greater security of depositors 

shareholders. But the rise in the proportion of liquid 
assets to total assets has brought its own problems. Firs! 
these liquid assets are, as a rule, less remunerative than 
mortgage assets. Secondly when the gilt-edged market 
turns downward, as it turned last November, some of them 
are liable to market depreciation. For that reason the 
liquidity ratios shown in the table opposite are based on 
market and not on book values, and they still show 
formidable strength. Some societies are now beginning to 
feel that the weight of liquid assets is becoming oppressive. 
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Hence the development of new selling points such as. 35- 
year mortgages by the Co-operative Permanent Society and 
jo-year mortgages by the Woolwich Equitable, despite the 
recommendation of the association that mortgages should 
not exceed 25 years in length. 

On the whole building society managements have shown a 
highly responsible attitude to the problems of rapid growth. 
They have been determined both to play their part in the 
housing drive and to maintain a high degree of solvency. 
Suggestions by Mr Hugh Gaitskell that institutional money 
might be more freely accepted, and that conventional 
solvency mattered less because no government could afford 
to let the societies fail, found scant support within the 
movement. And with one accord as their assets leaped 
ahead the leaders of the great societies have proclaimed 
half apologetically that growth was not an end in itself. 
In that they were speaking a profound truth—possibly more 
profound than they would care to admit. Persistently, year 
after year, the analysis of building society expenses by the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies shows that the lowest 
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- expense ratios are not to be found among the great societies 
with over £20 million assets but in the group with assets 


MANAGEMENT EXPENSES 


(Per cent of mean total assets) 


‘ 


1951 | 1952 1953 


: 





Societies with assets :— Soe fa 6 t ees. 
Over £20 miiliogi gf i.. 6s osc eee es i; 12 10 
{5 million to £20 million....... p12 10 | 12 9) V's 
£1 million to £5 million........ | 10 9} 10 3} 10 2 
Below {1 million .............. (15 $3) 15 2); 15 5 


| | 





Source : Registrar of Friendly Societies. 


between {1 million and {£5 million where the original 
friendly society character of the movement still survives, 
and institutional overheads are unknown. Many of the small 
societies get along very well without expensive advertising 
and highly-paid executives. 


Leading Building Society Figures 1953-1954 
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Liquid 
No. of Assets at Ratio : 
Due Due Due Share- Advanced on} Market Reserve 
to to on holders Mortgage Value to to 
Shareholders Depositors Mortgages and in Year Liabilities Total 
; (£°000) (£’000) (£°000) Depositors; (£'000) | toShare- | Assets 
Society* | 
eee (’000) |holders and| (per cent) 
| Depositors | 
| (per cent) | 
| 1953 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 | 1953 | 1954 1953 | 1954 1953] 1954 1953 | 1954 | 1953/| 1954) 1953 1954 
Helifax... 0.0 ct eee 214,318} 237,786) 163,337) 184,518 39,206 40,523 174,972 201,493) 481 | 502 | 38,393) 50,894) 19-3} 15-9} 5-1) 5-0 
Abbey National .........4.0. 181,184) 213,461) 151,156) 181,200, 20,051 21,253) 156,400} 180,691; 493 | 520 | 38,362) 43,177 15-5/ 15-4) 43) 39 
Co-op. Permanent .......0e. 86,674) 106,275; 70,290) 86,410| 12,176 15,044 73,383 88,498 197 | 218 | 19,330) 24,686 15-2} 165) 3:9) 36 
Woolwich Equitable ........ 85,954 103,438) 72,040} 86,489' 9,229 11,811 71,948) 84,615) 178 | 203 | 15,727 21,658 16-0; 18-5 | 48) 43 
Leeds Permanent .........2. 74,650) 85,303; 62,690; 72,449) 6,729 17,205 61,964 70,251, 117 | 122 } 13,854) 16,472, 17-°9/ 18-5] 5-9) 55 
Provincial . 5 <.: 6s ke neweetae 53,124, 58,677) 39,736} 45,175, 9,123 8,873, 44,091) 48,986 70 | 73) 8,381) 10,927) 17-6/17-6| 65) 63 
Alliance ..... cdssrueeeneee 42,945) 31,563) 38,583, 1,969 2,829) 29,741, 35,132; 34|° 40 7,333) 10,584 12-9) 16-3) 2-3) 2-2 
Bur 11 0c 6a. SORES eden 42,358) 29,012) 33,357, 6,460 6,736 32,238) 35,100) 14| TT} 6,789) 7,667) 14-2}17-5} 43) 4-1 
Lei Permanent ........ 36,124 25,006} 28,302; 3,281, 4,607) 27,301) 29,7 53; 551 6,420: 7, 13-7} 19-1} 81) 75 
Temperance Permanent ..... 33,604) 25,751 28,537, 2,580; 2,817 26,178) 28,211) 30| 31) 3,475) 5,892, 14-0/ 16-3) 5-7| 56 
Leek & Moorlands ...,.2.2, 29,062} 21,999 24,802} 2,489 2,916 21599 23,822) 34| 36| 4,788 5,541 165/185] 41| 40 
Bradford Equitable ...:..... 28,491, 20,498} 23,199, 3,697, 3,706 22,313) 24,529 36) 38) 4,511 5,757 13-0} 14-0; 43) 42 
Huddersfield .......cesbeees 26,397; 18,164 21,460' 3,291) 3,324. 18,703; 20,549 37} 39 , 4,241, 19°7 | 23-0; 5-6) 5-2 
Westbourne Park ......5...- | 20,587; 1,5 2,111 19,537) 21,658 30; 41} 3,578 4,579 13-3) 13-1} 7-1! 67 
Cheltenham & Gloucester... . 19,165 3,407, 3,650, 18,816, 21,053 53] 55 5,017, 14-2} 14-5; 6-7) 63 
Northampton Town & County 18,712) 3,125) 3,614 17,304 19,797, 47} 51 | 3,831) 5,143) 16-9} 16-7} 5-0) 4-7 
Scottish Amicable .......... 17,067) 4,209) 4,618 15,685! 16,476 41| 43) 2,662) 2,879 21-6|25-9| 44] 46 
Bingley... o..2 gece 17,697, 2,567 3,219) 17,118} 19,049 25 | 26| 3, 4,275 14-2} 15-3} 48) 47 
Bradford Permanent ........ 14.404 3,781, . 4,080, 14,774 15,786 20| 22) 2,257 35,048 16-1} 19-0) 44) 44 
Hastings & Thanet ......... 14,859, 1,952) 2,130) 14,153) 15,406 30) 31/| 2,472 3,271) 13-8} 15-6] 55) 52 
Coventry Perm. Economic ... 12,773 | 1,330; 10,697) 12,328 24} 25) 2,819) 3,134 19-3/ 19:3) 5-9) 55 
Borough. .... .s «te esundones 11,765| 1,826 2,035'° 11,088) 12,415, 30} 31 | 2,115) 2,887 164/155) 46)| 45 
Leicester lemperance eg ies 12,69 916) 998) 11,225) 12,097) 17 18 2,214 2,435) 11-5 16-6 43 42 
Skipton ....sisebeabea bees 10,576) 1,786; 1,687) 10,70 10,674 14} 15) 1,827 1,949) 13-4) 19-8! 5-2) 52 
Leeds & Holbeck ........ 17: 0,646 ,360; 1,471) 9,912) 10, 25 | 26) 2,185) 2,481) 15-4, 17-1; 49) 50 
Rock Permanent . 2.0.2.0. 11,230) 136) 180; 8,916 9,927) 18| 19) 2,052 2,303) 16-8170) 41) 41 
Derbyshire. 2.25525 Sige 10,527, 672) 675; 8,325) 9,2 23 | 1,962) 2,127) 22-1/ 23-6) 5-2) 49 
Portman, ¢. 6k ee 7,201| 2,326 2,656 8,255} 9,193 13] 13/| 1,507) 2,273 146/149) 5-9) 56 
Norwich 2.5 7;'di teeta 7,861; 1,978 1,851) 8,15 8,7 9} 10| 1,010 1,635 15-7; 145) 45) 45 
Dunfermline’. . yg. ch 8,362) 1,128 1,2 7,0 7, 13} 14) 1,304 1,397) 18°7| 248) 21) 2-4 
Planet... 1; . ocsgie, cases 8,082 877, 1,241) 17,147) 85 10 | 1,588) 2, 14-9) 141) 47) 43 
Bri be Weeki eee ae 7,651; 1,224 1,572; 6,610 8,070 14} 15/| 2,002 _— 18-7} 17-7} 60) 53 
Northern Counties .......... 8, 73) 193} 7,053) 7,89 12} 13] 1,396 1,796 153/160; 42) 42 
Nalgo ... . dh gpgnae eee 8,06 716 715 7,150; 7,503 26} 25 | 1,437) 1,348 17-2) 17-2| 2-4) 26 
Vhurch of England 2 .a 34 us se 7,3 1064) 1,193; 6,887) 7,643 12] 14] 1,148) 1,677) 12-9) 15-2) 53) 48 
West Bromwich ...s......0. 8,021) 273 294 7,230: 17,978 15 15 | 1,416 1,822} 8-3) 8-9} 48) 47 
Bi “ham Incorporated ... 7,368 nil) nil} 5,995 6,829 9 9} 1,491) 2; 22-7 | 21-8} 13-3} B-1 
Dewsbury & West Riding... . 5,965 88 922; 6,041) 6580 12; 12)| 1,218 1,331| 107/105 46| 45 
Keighley & Craven ......... 5.551} 1,042 1,160| 5,782) 6,473 10| 10) 1,366 1,613, 125/109) 61) 61 
Nottingham. ....sops cca. 5,703 631 5,432 § 12) 12] 1,225) 1,359 118/134) 75) 73 
Hinckley & Leicester. ....... 6,052 50 527, 4,957) 6,015 11 | 13) 1,453) 1,788) 12-9) 11-7) 39) 37 
Eastbourne Mutual ......... 5,614) 759) 854) 5,682) 6,112 6 7 | 1,105 1,277) 9-7) 11-1; 43) 44 





* All vears ended on December 31 except: Leeds Permanent and Woolwich Equitable, September 30; Church of England, November 30; Scottish 
Auucable, January 15, 1955; Halifax, January 31, 1955; and West Bromwich, March 31, 1954. 
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1Qfu year of Progress 


Established in 1848 the Leeds Permanent 
Building Society has grown from a small local 
institution to a National organisation with Branches 
and Agencies throughout the Country. 

The principles of thrift and home-ownership 
which inspired the founders of the Society have been 
maintained throughout the years, and the funds 
provided by over 100,000 Investors are being 
usefully employed in promoting home-ownership. 

The total Assets of the Society now exceed 
£90,000,000 with reserves of over £4,680,000 and 
these resources provide absolute security to the 
Investor, Market fluctuations do not affect the 
investments and withdrawals can be made at any 
time at full face vale; 2 er eae ae ST aes 

Investments in Paid-Up Shares receive 2} % fers 
mterest, Income Tax paid by the Society, = =§= | | ee 
- Ask for booklet “ Safe Investments.” | eocke: 
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TOTAL ASSETS 
£237,786,239 
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General Manager : Sir Charles Davies, J.P. “eos eae 

Head Office :— PERMANENT HOUSE THE HEADROW, LEEDS, |. oer ADVANCED DURING YEAR ng 

Telephone: 29132 ame MAINLY FOR HOUSE PURCHASE  f-.-.. 

: London Office: 14 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W.1. eee ete ye 
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MORTGAGE BALANCES 
£201,493,054 
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AND CASH 
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Property She the Rent Act 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N a White Paper “ Houses—the Next Step” issued in 

November, 1953, the Government explained its policy 
on sound rent restricted houses, The bulk of these were 
either ‘ a good condition already or could be put into that 
condit:on if the landlords had enough income from rent. 
Therefore Part I of the Housing Repairs and Rents Act, 
1954. ‘hat followed the White Paper and came into force 
on Auzust 30th last year allowed the landlords an annual 


‘repairs increase ” of twice the statutory rateable deduction. 
But because some rents are already high, a limit (known 
as ‘ the stopper ”) prevented the net rent from rising beyond 
twice (he gross rating value of the house. The landlord 
cannot claim the repairs increase unless the house is in good 
repair and reasonably suitable for habitation. He must 
also produce satisfactory evidence that work of repair to a 
specificd amount has recently been carried out (this is 
known as the ‘expenditure test’). To. obtain the full 
repairs increase the landlord is deemed responsible for all 
repairs, but, following the precedent of the 1920 Rent Act, 
if responsibility for repairs is divided between landlord and 
tenant the repairs increase is proportionately reduced. The 
tenant can question the landlord’s figures but his main 
safeguard against an undue increase in rent is that, if he at 
any time considers the house not to be in good repair, he 


can apply to the local authority: for a certificate of disrepair 
and withhold the rent increase (both under the 1954 Act 
and the 1920 Act) whilst that certificate is in force. 

It is perhaps too early to see how the scheme is working 
out. The start has certainly been slow for a variety of 
reasons. The landlord has had to check his accounts in 
order to satisfy the expenditure test. -In order to apply 
the ‘stopper “it is also mecessary to work out the net rent, 
which may involve a determination by a rent tribunal of 


the cost of contractual services. Then it is necessary, failing 
aprecem nt with the tenant, to get the county court to 
determine the proportionate liability for repairs as between 
landlor rd and tenant. There is much more argument about 
proportionate liability for repairs under the 1954 Act than 
arose from the similar provision in the 1920 Act. 


When the landlord has done all this and served a-notice 
on the tenant in specified form he may find that the local 
authorities are ready to issue certificates of disrepair on 
such slender grounds as shared lavatory accommodation. 
Property owners who have taken the lead in claiming 
repairs increases also find that they have disturbed good 
telations between themselves and their tenants and created 
resentment with local authorities. Not a few property 
owners have preferred to moderate their demands to secure 
agreement with their tenants. These have been the teething 
troubles. Good landlords meanwhile are keeping their 
houses in good repair, The very fear that tenants may run 
to their local authority for certificates of disrepair which, if 
granted, would bring the recoverable rent down to he 
pre-1920 level no ‘doubt encourages them to do so. 
Where houses can be put in good condition to attract 
the repairs increase at reasonable expense, property owners 
are generally ready to use reserves to do the work. Few 
landlords with houses in bad repair have dared to apply for 
repairs increases ; those few have been sharply rebuffed. 

In addition to the noes increase allowable under the 


1954 Act, landlords can claim rent increases to cover the 
rise in the cost of services between 1939 and 1954, both 
contractual and non-contractual. The rent tribunals are 
the deciding authorities where the landlord and tenant fail 
to agree, and with no definition of services in the Act their 
decisions have naturally varied. In some of their earlier 
rulings they seem to have come down rather heavily 
against the landlord. But these again may be teething 
troubles: the more recent decisions seem more reasonable. 

The 1954 Act excludes frem rent contro! dwelling houses 
converted or built after August 30, 1954. This experi- 
ment in freedom was designed to encourage the building 
of houses and flats to let. There is little evidence, so far, 
that many new dwellings, apart from those built by Hous- 
ing Associations, are in fact being built for letting. The 
high cost of present-day builditig is the reason. To ensure 
an economic return, rents would have to be considerably 
higher than for similar accommodation in existing houses. 
And landlords: making conversions have found it difficult 
to get agreement from tenants to allow structural altera- 
tions ; the tenants naturally object to losing their security 
of tenure when they are offered suitable alternative accom- 
modation in the reconstructed building. ‘Courts giving 
judgment in favour of the tenant have sometimes 
still expressed the view that he may be behaving unreason- 
ably, and that. his.objections might be met by the offer of a 
lease giving equivalent security of tenure. 
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In terms of investment—or the price of houses—the new 
legislation has made hardly any difference to controlled 
weekly houses. Recent auctions have shown that such 
properties are often still selling at less than three-years’ 
purchase. The 1954 Act has, however, made considerable 
‘difference to the value of modern blocks of suburban resi- 
dential flats where the rents hitherto have been kept far 
below true values and -~where the flats are occupied by 
middle-class tenants. In these flats tenants rarely apply for 
certificates of disrepair ; the owners—usually big property 
companies or insurance companies—have been able to 
charge almost the full permitted increase. The annual 
income, and therefore the selling price, of these flats has 
been considerably raised. Where it has also been possible to 
get “service increases,” the investment value has’ been 
much enhanced. 

What is happening to the price of private houses with 
vacant possession is yet another story. According to the 
index produced by the Co-operative Permanent Building 
Society the decline in selling prices evident since late 1951 
continued during 1954. . The fall varied with the type of 
property and the district, but, in general, it was least on 
the smaller, new houses in or near towns and greatest on 
older, larger houses in more inaccessible rural areas. 
Evidently potential buyers were becoming more discrimi- 
nating and carefully weighed the balance of advantage 
between second-hand houses and the new houses coming 
on to the market. The~gap between the price. of old 
houses and the cost of new building is becoming distinctly 
narrower. 
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An interesting new development is the building of free- 
hold flats for sale. As with houses, the high cost of storied 
construction is deterring contracting and property firms 
from buying or building blocks of flats to let. The possibility 
of selling flats freehold is therefore receiving more and 
more attention. The idea is contrary to the belief of many 
English lawyers that a property could only be described as 
freehold if it was firmly attached to its own ground. For 
many years, however, freehold flats have been bought and 
sold in Scotland, on the Continent, and in the United States. 
The main problem lies in the shared responsibilities 
of the freeholders for the maintenance of the structural 
‘fabric ; this has to be solved by covenants, agreements and 
undertakings in which the occupiers bind themselves to 
share in the cost of maintaining the roof, outside walls, 
foundations, common passages, and stairways. Various 
forms of arrangement exist. Usually the occupiers agree 
to pay a specified proportion of the cost of maintenance. 
Sometimes they also share the cost of central heating, lifts, 
cleaning, porters, etc. The question at once arises as to 
who shall decide on what repairs and redecorations shall 
be done, and how, and when. Sometimes the original 
vendor of the property has been responsible ; sometimes 
an estate agent is employed to decide on all repairs in con- 
sultation with the parties ; sometimes (and this is becoming 
more popular) the occupiers form themselves into a holding 
company and subscribe a fixed sum annually to a fund. The 
essence of any satisfactory arrangement is a carefully drafted 
covenant, supported by mutual trust. As yet, the building 
societies and insurance companies are not altogether happy 
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about lending money on the security of freehold flats, 
particularly where they are of more than two-storeys. But 
a few local authorities are more forthcoming and are rea:'y 
to lend money to a purchaser of a freehold flat under the 
same terms as for a dwelling house. 

All these developments are perhaps the symptoms o/ 
property market distorted by rent control. What of the futv:< 
of rent restriction ? So long as control is necessary it see1)s 
logical that, once a uniform rating valuation of dwellir 
has been established, the valuation figures ought also to |< 
used for fixing limits of rent and for the Schedule A asses;- 
ment for income tax. This was recognised (so far as rent 
control was concerned) in the 1953 White Paper and the 
1954 Act was a stop-gap measure to improve living condi- 
tions and to save rent-controlled houses from further 
deterioration. If the new rating valuation takes effect on 
April 1, 1956, it might be possible.to launch a new, and 
firmer Rent Bill. Will it then still be necessary to contro! 
the more expensive houses—particularly the houses and 
flats let with services ? On the higher valued houses—few 
though they are—there seems little reason for retaining 
controls. On houses and flats let with services, the valua- 
tion figures themselves will be a-poor guide for no account 
is taken in the valuation of the services that the landlord 
renders, and the decisions by rent tribunals on the cost of 
services have been so anomalous that it is doubtful whether 
such matters ought still to be decided by them. The 
proper criterion is the rent, and where the charge for the 
services forms a large part of it, the property should be taken 
out of control and left to the free play of the market. 


gm 
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Efhiciency and the Private Builder 


URING the last few. years the purchase of newly built 
houses has once again begun to account for the 
bulk of the new business of the building societies, and 
with private enterprise responsible for about 91,000 of the 
348,000 houses completed during the year, the societies have 
again become the providers of finance for a significant 
proportion of the work done by Britain’s house building 
industry. This resumption of the movement’s traditional 
role has increased its concern with the quality of that work 
and with the efficiency of the building industry. Both, 
during the long postwar interregnum of building mainly 
for public authorities, have been the subject of critical study 
by committees, technicians and laymen ; throwing bricks 
at the building industry has become a popular sport. Nor 
has the industry been hard to hit on grounds of efficiency ; 
it has come off fairly badly before the nation-wide inquisition 
on industrial productivity. But it is fair to note that during 
the last two years—the -years, by no means accidentally, of 
progressive removal of building controls—efficiency in 
building clearly seems to have been on the increase. 

The growth of productivity in building since the end of 
the war still lags behind that in most other industries, but 
recently the improvement -seems to have gathered some 
momentum. Upon the basis laid down by the Girdwood 
Committee, productivity in housebuilding in 1947 was no 
more than 69 per cent of the 1939 level, and by 1949 had 
risen to only about 80 per cent of the prewar level. . In 1951 
(a year of exceptionally bad weather) it seemed-to be about 


the same as two years before. But more recent studics 
suggest a rise of about § per cent over the next two years 
to 1953. That would still leave productivity about a sixth 
lower than in 1939 ; what has happened since then? The 
crudest statistical yardstick, total output and employment, 
suggests a further gain of about 6 per cent in output per 
head in the building and civil engineering industry as a whole 
between 1953 and 1954, or half as much again as the average 
increase in productivity achieved throughout British industry 
last year. For house building in particular certain further 
studies of man-hours, as yet provisional and unpublished, 
Suggest an even greater increase in efficiency last year, nearer 
10 per cent. This would suggest a level of building efficiency 
within 5 per cent of the prewar level: itself nothing to 
boast about. Some private indices of building efficiency, 
moreover, suggest that the industry as a whole is only about 
three-quartersas efficient as it was in 1939. But in an 
industry as large, diverse and sprawling as the building 
industry, all these global estimates can be misleading. As 
the Building Research “Station showed six years ago, 
different contractors to local authorities showed an enormous 
range in-man-hours of time spent on building similar types 


of houses—and the variations occurred between firms rather 


than between sites. 

It may be that those differences have narrowed in the 
meantime. After initial flounderings, local: authority hous- 
ing has acquired a certain rhythm. But what of private 
building ? It has been argued that the tiers of financial 
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1953 1954 Increase 


Total A ssets £34,776,300 £42,945,300 | £8,169,000 


Investors’ £33,532,400 £41 412,700 | £7 ,880,300 


SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


Dri 


per annum 








Income Tax 
paid by the Society 


Equal to £4.6.11 per cent 
to investors subject to 
income tax at the standard rate 


Balances 


} 
Liquid Funds _—‘€4, 371,300 £6,762,100 | £2,390,800 


ane on £7,333,200 £10,584,400 | £3,251 ,200 
ortgage 


The current rate of interest on share 
accounts is 2}%, and on ordinary 


deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 





paid by the Society in each case. Sums 
up to a total holding of £5,000 are 


Membership increased from 
55,000 to 66,000 accepted for investment in Abbey 
and assets from | National. For further particulars apply 


for a copy of the Society’s Investment 


£34, 776,300 ee ase 


£213,461,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
| HEAD OFFICE: 
i ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, 
LONDON, N.W.1 
3 y 


For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 





INVESTMENTS ACCEPTED 23% PER ANNUM 
Income Tax borne by the Society 
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YOUR SAVINGS 


The savings of today 
ensure the homes of 





Help yourself and the 
nation by saving 


regularly. 


tomorrow. 





*% INTEREST AT 2)% PER ANNUM FROM 
DATE OF INVESTMENT 


: £1-£5,000 ACCEPTED. 
WITHDRAWALS AT SHORT NOTICE. 


TEMPERANCE 


The Gate a PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227 Regent Street 
London W.!. 
Phone: Regent 7282 
Branches throughout the Country 














Whatever you 
do, make 


sure that 





your savings 


are secure 


You can’t do better than invest in Leek & Moorlands. 
You can always get your money back in full and it 
earns interest at 24% with Income Tax paid by the 
Society. That’s worth over 4}% gross if you pay 
tax at 8/6 in the pound. I call that a really good 
investment. 
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* 
INCOME TAX PAID 
BY THE SOCIETY. 







PUA UO RIN 


THE LARGEST STAFFORDSHIRE 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


. ASSETS £30,000,000 ESTABLISHED (856 

General Manager: HUBERT NEWTON, F.C.15. 

Chief Offie: NEW. STOCKWELL HOUSE, 
LEEK, STAFFS. 

Telephone: Leek 1100 (3 fines) 
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Liqui 








earning 





power 


These two are not as a rule complementary 
but investment with a building society 
makes them so. 


Large sums or small may be invested 
without formality and withdrawn when 
réquired at very short notice. There are 
no charges or duties in either case. 


Interest is credited at 2}%, with income 
tax paid by the society. 


You may find this excellent and flexible 
form of investment invaluable on many 
occasions. It may also prove a sound 
recommendation when your advice is 
sought on safe investment. 





CO-OpeRATIVE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


NEW OXFORD HOUSE - LONDON . W.C.! 
City Office: 163 MOORGATE - LONDON + E.C2 


ESTABLISHED 1884. ASSETS EXCEED £106,000,000, 90 BRANCHES 
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supervision imposed ‘upon local authority contracts squeeze 
more w2ier out of the prices of council houses than is the 
case will privately built dwellings enjoying a market that 
gill favours the seller, This is an argument that works 
poth wavs—excessive. Official supervision seldom reduces 
costs. The type of house put up by some of the speculative 
builders appears to have changed little since before the war ; 
the dire shortage and high cost of land suitable for housing 
development is certainly a hindrance to adventurousness in 
design or technique. Sites that would fetch 30s. to £2 a 
foot before the war now command {£16 to £20; and many 
are too small to allow any considerable use of new equip- 
ment in building there. However, the gain in efficiency is 
one to which all sections of the building industry have 
probably made some contribution. 

The further shift from repair work to new construction 
has helped. Productivity in repair operations is perhaps 
75-80 per cent of the 1939 level, compared with about 90-95 
per cent for new building ; it may be only in civil engin- 
ering that productivity is really up to the prewar standard. 
Between 1951 and 19§4 annual expenditure on repairs rose 
by a mere £73 million to £705 million, compared with an 
increase of £372 million to £1,144 million on new con- 
struction. The 400,000 or so “ new tradition ” houses that 
have been put up since the war have also played a part, 
though their prices have not always been as favourable as 
expected. and they have not ushered in the wide use of pre- 
fabrication and factorysmade components as had at one 
time been thought likely. There is still considerable room 
for making and assembling items in workshops on the site 
or even further back, but these methods call for a much 
greater degree of mechanisation and careful phasing of con- 
struction work than house-building; in particular, has 
generally managed to achieve. 


— 


* 


The relaxation of controls and the considerably higher 
output of building materials has been an inestimable tonic 
to the industry. It now has the incentive and the oppor- 
tunity to add to ts mechanical equipment and to abandon 
some of its traditional methods in place of the newer ideas. 
There appears to be a gradual increase in the practice and 
accuracy of what is called “ pre-planning ” (why “ pre ” and 
not simply “ planning ” ?) Complete and close co-operation 
between the architect, builder, sub-contractors and building 
owner before work begins and during the successive stages 
of construction is still a subject for special comment rather 
than common practice, but more frequent than a few 
years ago. Similarly, the industry is still under-mechanised, 
but it spent twice as Much, in real terms, last year on new 
plant and equipment as_it did in 1948. . The tower crane 
has lost some of its reputation as a panacea ; even so, there 
are nearly 300 in use now compared with none four years 
ago. Power hand tools and transporting and hoisting equip- 
ment are appearing on more building sites with the general 
but very slow increase in the use of electrical and mechanical 
Power in building operations stimulated in-part by the use 
of new building materials. There remain plenty of sites 
where this equipment could be used or employed more 
effectively ; the current shortage of building labour is 
leading many firms to buy new machines. 

For mechanisation to play its full. part its use must be 
reckoned with at the drawing-board stage of new building, 
and the administrative staff of builders must learn how to 
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make full use of it. The process of capitalisation—and 


education—will always be somewhat circumscribed by the 
nature of this industry. Compared with manufacturing, in 
which firms may find it profitable to invest very large sums 
in fixed equipment, in building it is the production line that 
moves on from contract to contract, not the product. More- 
over, this is an industry that will inevitably consist of a large 
number of small and medium-sized firms without the. re- 
sources to spare for much capitalisation and certainly none 
for research, though in ‘new building, as against repair, the 
share of the larger companies may be growing. The develop- 
ment of plant hire firms for house builders is therefore to 
be encouraged. So are schemes like that of the Eastern 
Federation of Building Trades Employers to enable its 
members to lend and borrow idle plant from each other. 


* 


During this period of improved efficiency in the industry, 
costs have steadied. Prices of materials were fairly stable 
until just recently. There has been little slackening in the 
rise in wage rates, but the growth of earnings has probably 
been matched by the improvement in labour productivity. 
In 1952 total building costs were about three times as high 
as in 1938, and they are about the same now, or if anything 
a shade lower. The use of costing methods and budgetary 
control, which are commonplace tools of management in 
manufacturing industries, is still the subject of ring-side 
controversy in building. Certainly there are difficulties in 
implementing a full costing system on a building site, not the 
least of which is the paper work involved ; but these diffi- 
culties are not insurmountable, except possibly for the really 
small firm or small job where the working principal of the 
business is likely to exercise a less scientific but equally 
tight rein on spending. 

The last few years’ improvement in efficiency, it will be 
seen, have not been the accompaniment or result of any 
very radical change within the building industry. There 
seems to have been some loosening of minds towards better 
organisation, newer. methods and machinery which may 
generate results that may not be immediately apparent. 
The onus-for further improvement now rests upon the 
industry itself; most of the external brakes have been lifted. 
The new building bye-laws, which have been adopted by 
nearly all local authorities, no longer constitute the drag 
upon. the use of new materials and techniques that the 
previous regulations were before 1952. The building society 
movement, indeed, might well reconsider some of its own 
requirements and standards, to see that these in their turn 
do not impose restrictions upon the efficiency of the private 
builder. Some builders feel that it is only among t<¢ smaller 
and more newly fledged societies that specifications—as to 
constructional standards as well as to design—that take full 
account of the new methods and materials that have proved 
their merit since the thirties, when the movement was last 
responsible for financing new building on a really large 
scale. The older and richer societies, who can afford to be 
very selective in a period when new mortgage business is 
by no means short, still require standards of construction 
that were appropriate several decades ago. The performance 
implied by those standards of construction today can often 
be achieved by materials and specifications better suited to 
new techniques of building, and private building cannot 
take full advantage of these until the societies, too, recognise 
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Over the Housing Hump 


O try to assess what is in store for the building societies 

means making a guess at how many houses will be 
built and who will pay for them—a hazardous undertaking 
even against the background of the Economic Survey and the 
Budget speech. The Economic Survey forecast at least as 
much building as in the previous year, which seemed to 
point again to 300,000 houses at least, even allowing for 
some increase in non-residential building. But if the 
number of new houses this year shows little change, the 
number privately built still ought to be higher and 
fewer ought to be built by the local authorities. The 
reduction in the housing subsidy on April 1st this 
.year should speed that movement. The subsidy has been 
reduced from £35 12s. od. a year for 60 years (£26 14s. od. 
from the Exchequer and £8 18s. od. from the rates) to 


£29 8s. od. a year (£22 1s. od. from the Exchequer. 


and {7 7s. od. from the rates) over the some period. The 
field of house building that the building societies can hope 
to finance should therefore continue to grow, though not 
at the great rate of 1954. 

In all probability, the building societies have another 
increase in business before them, but that increase will have 
to be won in the face of keener competition. The local 
authorities are lending money, under the Small Dwellings 
Acquisition Acts and the Housing Acts, drawn from the 
Public Works Loans Board with the mere addition of 4 per 
cent to the interest for their trouble. On these terms 
mortgages of more than 15 years life cost 44 -per cent. 
Not only is the rate (despite its recent increase) lower than 
the building society charge of 44 per cent ; it remains fixed 
for the whole period of the mortgage. So the societies 
(which might, if money continued to harden, be obliged 
to revise their rates upwards), are faced with local authority 
competition at a charge that is both firm and below the 
current level of Bank rate. Competition in mortgage 
business from the local authorities has been growing. 
The only surprise is that the latest annual figure—unfor- 
tunately more than a year old—was so small. It was 
still less than a tenth of the advances that the societies 
made in the same period. More recent experience of the 
societies suggests that local authority business since March 
of last year may have increased further. 

But a moderate growth in local authority mortgage 
business at the peak of a housing boom may not be an 
unmixed evil. If public competition skims off some of the 
peak load the growth of the societies’ business may be 
smoother. Many of them would sincerely prefer a more 
gentle growth in 1955 with opportunities to build up 
reserves ratios as they go. Mr Butler has also made the 
building of reserves a little easier this year. The reduction 
in the standard rate of income tax will not mean an 
equivalent reduction in the “composite rate” that the 
societies pay on behalf of their members. That rate still 
has to be negotiated in detail, but a fall of 2d. to 3d. in the 
£ to a composite rate again under §s. is a reasonable hope. 

Will enough money be subscribed to finance that further 
expansion in building society mortgage business for which 
the societies look ? On present form it will, though not 
with the consumate ease of 1954. Despite the turn towards 
dearer money, funds are still flowing in well from small 
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investors, and it will be surprising if the chairman of the 
association cannot tell the annual conference that opens on 
May 16th that net investment in the first quarter of 1955 is 
a little up on the first quarter of 1954. But the socicties 
have recently been facing and must continue to face 
increased withdrawals by some of their larger investors, 
Some of the company money has gone out again 
and with it some of the larger personal investments. As 
44 per cent Bank rate becomes fully effective, the 
exodus of such funds must surely increase; tighter 
money should mop up some of the surplus funds of 
business undertakings and make alternative investments 
relatively attractive to interest-conscious investors. With 
income tax at 8s. 6d. the gross yield on a building society 
share paying 24 per cent net is £4 6s, 114d. per cent and 
on a deposit at 2 per cent net £3 9s. 7d. per cent. By 
contrast the yield of Treasury bills is nearly £4 per cent, on 
34 per cent War Loan £4 2s. 9d. and on 23 per cent 
Consols £3 18s. 11d. The building societies still offer a 


LOCAL AUTHORITY MORTGAGES 
(£ million) 
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Small Dwelling Acts :-— 
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Housing Act 1936 :— 
Advances to Housing Societies 6° = 2-0 3-0 


Housing Act, 1949 :— | 
lor acquisition and construction ! 
Ob ownee in hs RCE bo Seg t § 
For conversion and alteration. . . fe ea 
Total ois So cues kee | 25-3 | 23-6} 32-7 


Source: Parliamentary Questions. 





margin (though a small one) over gilt-edged whether long ot 
short—though not over the deposit rates paid by some hire- 
purchase finance houses. Nor do they offer the same 
advantage on the institutional money on which they pay 4 
lower raté to compensate for the fact that they have to pay 
full income tax on it. 

There is no reason why the small investor who has found 
the societies a safe and handy haven for his savings should 
now change his mind. He has never been absorbed by 
problems of marginal. advantage in interest rates, being con- 
tent that the building societies provided a fair yield on sale 
and easily encashable investments. If some of the big invest- 
ments are taken elsewhere the societies may well be healthict 
for their loss. Some of them could face such a prospect 
without concern. 

Naturally if Bank rate were raised again the whole struc- 
ture of building society rates and charges would almost 
certainly have to be changed. Neither the mortgage rate 
nor the share interest rate is directly tied to Bank rate and 
neither was changed after the increases in January and Feb- 
ruary. But any further increase in Bank rate would show 
beyond doubt that the foundation of interest rates through- 
out the British economy was rising, and that would be 4 
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The confidence of investors throughout the country 
in the Leicester Permanent Building Society is 
reflected in the latest Report and Accounts. 

A copy will gladly be sent on request. 


The largest Building Society in the Midlands, the 
has Assets of more than 
£36,000,000 and Reserves in excess of £2,700,000. 


LEICESTER PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: WELFORD HOUSE, LEICESTER. Tel.: 22264 (3 lines) 
FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49 PARK LANE, W 
Tel.: MAY fair 6021 (3 lines) 


Leicester Permanent, 
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A mark of confidence 


London Office: 
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Your investment 
programme is not 
complete if it does not 
include the Birmingham 
Citizens Permanent 
Building Society. You 
can invest up to £5,000 
with non-fluctuating 
security either on 
Share or Deposit 
accounts. Prospectus 
and Balance Sheet will 
be forwarded on 
request. 


Birmingham Citizens 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 

20, BENNETTS HILL, 
Director & Secretary 
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BIRMINGHAM 2 
Telephone : 
MiDiand 29545 
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HUDDERSFIELD 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


The Society offers the full range 
of Building Society facilities 
combined with efficient and 

courteous service. 


General Manager: ANDREW STEWART, C.A. 





Head Office: Britannia Buildings, Huddersfield. 
London Office: . Britannia House, 203 Strand, W.C.2 
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“<I recammend HASTINGS and THANET 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


for Investment & House Purchase” 


Any amount from £1 to £5,000 may be invested, and earns 24% 
interést, Income Tax paid. Payments may be made by cash, postal 
order or cheque. Any sum up to £50 may be withdrawn on request 
and large amounts at short notice. Regular savers carn 3% net— 
limit £10 per month. 

Please call or write for full details and a copy of our booklet 
“ Profitable Investment”; also for our “Home Buyers’ Guide”, 
which deals with the Society’s excellent House Purchase facilities. 


Hastings and Thanet 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established over 100 years. Assets £18,000,000. 


99, Baker Street, London, W.1. Tel. : WELbeck 0028 


Also at BIRMINGHAM, CANTERBURY, HASTINGS, MANCHESTER, 
MARGATE, PRESTON, RAMSGATE, SALISBURY. 
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trend that the societies could hardly ignore. It is less easy 
to see what may happen to building society rates and charges 
on the alternative assumption—that the 44 per cent rate is 
held for a prolonged spell and that the Bank of England 
actively sets to. work to make-that rate effective. Leading 
building societies would presumably hold on to the basis 
of 24 per cent net paid on shares and 4} per cent charged 
on mortgage as long as they could; and at any rate there 
seems little prospect of a general change in rates within 
the next three months. 

Beyond that point it is difficult to peer, but slightly dearer 
money spells a slightly tougher life for the societies. One 
symptom of that is a move by some of the smaller London 
societies (Chelsea is a recent example) that have found 
it necessary to offer shareholders } per cent more than 
the. general 24 per cent. This imcrease is not a con- 
sequence of the higher Bank rate as such, but a confession 
of the need slightly to outbid the Halifax Building Society 
which recently came into line with the general 24 per cent 
rate. There always was a fringe of societies that needed to 
offer a shade above the normal rate, and the present slight 
extension of the number causes no great concern. 

But it raises a big question: are the powers and duties of 
the Building Societies’ Association quite wide enough to 
provide the discipline that a responsible and nationwide 
movement serving unsophisticated savers and: borrowers 
ought to have? The building societies are strongholds of 
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private initiative. They do not take kindly to discipline ang 
the prewar attempt to establish a code of conduct © -n- 
porarily split the movement. For that reason the as..cj:- 
tion’s powers are mainly advisory and persuasive. {> ja, 
one firm rule—the 7} per cent liquidity ratio. Fail. - to 
show that ratio results first in a warning and then 1 4 
request to resign. But most of the association’s . ‘her 
decisions are requests. The request to maintain an ap; :oxi- 
mate reserve ratio of 5 per cent is impossible to attair in g 
period of growth; the request not to grant mort: ices 
exceeding 25 years is openly defied by a few societies | the 
recommended interest rates and charges are disregi:ded 
though only by a small minority. 

The rugged individualists who run the societies genc:illy 
run them well, but they are now facing big new probiems 
on which slightly stronger central guidance might be ) usti- 
fied. There were the unhappy Skipton and Dudley af{airs 
that fortunately leave the shareholders and borrowers 
unscathed. There is the even more unhappy Southern 
Counties affair. These incidents fortunately have not shaken 
the general confidence of investors but they must raise in the 
minds of building society people the question whethe: the 
high status that investment in building societies rightly 
enjoys with the saving public does not deserve to be pro- 
tected by some central fund. There is no sign that such a 
move is likely in the near future, but if it does have to 
come a demand for a stronger discipline will come with :: 
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Thirty Years’ Expansion 


HIRTY years ago the building 

societies claimed less than {200 
million of assets between them. Now 
their resources are over nine time that 
amount. Only during the war, while 
most borrowers continued repay- 
ing mortgage debt, has the growth 
been reversed. The chart of assets 
shows how the mortgage borrowings 
were then reduced more steeply than 
were total assets. Most of the “ other 
assets” are liquid—cash, _ gilt-edged 
securities and loans to local authorities. 
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The societies therefore ended the war 
with a degree of liquidity much greater 
than they wished. Those extra liquid 
assets were subsequently absorbed by a 
revival of mortgage business and by 
inflation in house prices. The societies 
have, however, insisted on maintaining a 
reasonable degree of liquidity. 

Share subscriptions have provided 
much the largest part of the funds that 
the societies receive from the public and 
re-lent on mortgage. There has not in 
recent years been any sustained growth 


£é million 
2000 


in the amount of money received from 
depositors, ‘but the popularity of 
shares—largely with small investo: 
has been constantly growing. I: 
significant that although their assets and 
share investment: have continued to 
expand, the number of building 
societies in Great Britain has been 
steadily falling, mainly through 
process of amalgamation. The numbec: 
of societies reached its peak—3,642—' 
1895. At the end of 1954 the number 
was 777. 








Assets and liabilities of all building societies in Great Britain. Source: Report of the Chief Registrar Of Friendly Societies fo: 


1953. Figures for 1954 are estimates made by The 
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companies are still anxious to reach a settlement with the 
European mineworkers on their respective proposals for 
African advancement. The discussion of these was inter- 
the African strike and its subsequent settlement on 


a basis which the white miners felt was too generous. Just 
before the African strike the white miners held a ballot in 
which they at last accepted African advancement in prin- 
ciple and the Rhodesian Selection Trust withdrew its ulti- 
matum under which it would have discontinued the colour- 
bar agreement and given the Africans skilled work. After 
the African strike new ballots were held, but their results 
have never been declared and in some places the votes were 
not even counted. It is certain, however, that the white 
mineworkers have cooled off greatly. 

Conferences between the white unions operating in both 


Northern and Southern Rhodesia and the European Mine- 
workers’ Union of South Africa have been held and there 
has been a good deal of unconsidered talk. The general 
secretary of the South Africam-union, Mr. D. E. Ellis, has 
jeclared that “the extent to which African advancement 
will be allowed in the Rhodesias will be worked out by a 
subcommittee . . . to consist of representatives of the mining 
nions of the two Rhodesias and from that of the Union.” 
Je added that this sub-committee was the forerunner of a 
federation of European trade unions of Southern Africa to 
oppose African encroachment into present European-held 
obs ; and he offered financial and moral support to the 
Northern Rhodesian union. 

his South African interference in the Federation’s 
labour affairs has been repudiated firmly and tartly by Sir 
Roy Welensky ; it has also given the African union leaders 
a chance to make an angry protest and the Northern 
Rhodesian Mineworkers’ union has issued a statement 
tepudiating outside interference in Copperbelt affairs. 
The South African action must, moreover, have made the 
sion of the Anglo-American group of companies more 
ficult ; but so far neither of the copper mining groups has 
made any move. The outlook for agreement over African 
advancement, which seemed more hopeful at the beginning 
of the year, is, however, now far more doubtful. 
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Spain in Transition—IlI 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


= is likely to characterise the dealings of the 
\ Church with the Franco regime. Caution, however, 
is a word that has no relevance to the case of General 
Franco's most outspoken opponent, Cardinal Segura, Arch- 
bishop of Seville. Cardinal Segura is indeed an anachronism 
who defies classification. A law unto himself, he fought 
the Republic as vehemently as he fights the Franco regime 


and is as much out of favour with the Vatican as with the 
Pardo Palace. 

In pite of age and ill-health Cardinal Segura is as 
full of mental vigour and righteousness as ever. He is 


possibly the man Franco fears most in all Spain, perhaps 
the only man he has reason to fear. But he is eleven years 
younger than the Cardinal and is confident of outliving 
him. He is believed to have counselled moderation to those 
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of his advisers who have been calling for drastic action. 
It is, in any case, by no means easy for Franco to find a 
way of dealing with Segura. The dilemma is that if the 
regime persuaded the Vatican to withdraw him and appoint 
him cardinal-in-curia, it would be attacked for putting itself 
on the same level as the Republicans ; for the Republicans 
did exile him and he was appointed cardinal-in-curia during 
the Republic. At the time of his exile, Segura was 
Cardinal-Primate of Spain and the fact that the Vatican 
later demoted him to the Archbishopric of Seville was a 
blow to his pride from which he has never recovered. 

From General Franco’s point of view, it is fortunate 
that the Vatican is as irritated with Cardinal Segura as is 
the Generalissimo himself. The Cardinal has never for- 
given Rome for the Concordat of 1953, which permitted 
freedom of worship to dissenting religious bodies, and he 
has repeatedly attacked the Concordat as a surrender by 
the Church to a political regime. The Vatican, on the 
other hand, has not disguised its poor opinion of Cardinal 
Segura’s intransigence. 

Although he has managed to make himself highly un- 
popular in his diocese during the past few months, he has 
been acquiring something of the aura of martyrdom. By a 
decree of October 27th, the Vatican appointed a Coadjutor- 
Archbishop to administer the See of Seville under Article 
350 of the current code of Canon Law providing for such 
an appointment when a diocesan bishop is considered to 
be incapable of effectively governing his diocese. The 
new Coadjutor, José Bueno, former Bishop of Vitoria, took 
up his office on November 3rd, while Segura was in Rome, 
and it is said that he was not informed in advance of the 
appointment. The Cardinal, refusing to be intimidated, 
has carried on his duties as though the Coadjutor did not 
exist. So far, he seems to have more than held his own. 
But General Franco is no doubt right in thinking. that 
time is on his side. 


Succession Issue 


There is no clearer example of the gradualism of General 
Franco’s approach than his treatment of the succession 
problem. It has been widely assumed, particularly outside 
Spain, that the admission of the Pretender’s son, Don 
Juan-Carlos, into Spain to complete his education means 
that Franco has picked the young prince as his successor- 
designate. This is probably a sound guess, but in fact the 
Generalissimo has been careful not to commit himself. The 
Succession Law of 1947 was an extraordinary document 
which gave Franco the fullest freedom in choosing his suc- 
cessor, including the freedom to change his mind even 
after the Cortes has approved a previous choice. In his 
interview in the Falange party newspaper Arriba on January 
23rd, and in other statements, General Franco has been 
at pains to avoid committing himself. 

As things stand, the chances of Prince Juan-Carlos are 
in any case somewhat remote. Under the 1947 law, the 
man who succeeds to the throne must be not less than 
thirty years old ; the Prince is only seventeen. Moreover 
his father, the Pretender, made it a condition of allowing 
his son to enter Spain that he himself should not be asked 
to renounce his rights. If, therefore, Prince Juan-Carlos is 
to be able to ascend the throne within a reasonably near 
future, two developments must take place: the Pretender 
must renounce his right and the Law of Succession must be 
amended to reduce the minimum age of the royal candidate. 
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trend that the societies could hardly ignore. It is less easy 


to see what may happen to building society rates and charges 
on the alternative assumption—that the 4} per cent rate is 


held for a prolonged spell and that the Bank of England 
actively sets to. work to make that rate effective. Leading 
building societies would presumably hold on to the basis 
of 24 per cent net paid on shares and 43 per cent charged 
on mortgage as long as they could; and at any rate there 
seems little prospect of a general change in rates within 
the next three months. 

Beyond that point it is difficult to peer, but slightly dearer 
money spells a slightly tougher life for the societies. One 
symptom of that is a move by some of the smaller London 
societies (Chelsea is a recent example) that have found 
it necessary to offer shareholders } per cent more than 
the. general 24 per cent. This increase is not’ a con- 

sequence of the higher Bank rate as such, but a confession 
: of the need slightly to outbid the Halifax Building Society 
which recently came into line with the general 2} per cent 
rate. There always was a fringe of societies that needed to 
offer a shade above the normal rate, and the present slight 
extension of the number causes no great concern. 

But it raises a big question: are the powers and duties of 
the Building Societies’ Association quite wide enough to 
provide the discipline that a responsible and nationwide 
movement serving unsophisticated savers and» borrowers 
ought to have? The building societies are strongholds of 


the a socia- 
Bs 


ria he more 


one firm rule—the 7} per cent liquidity ratio. Pail 





show that ratio results first ‘@ warning and theo | in a 


request to resign. But most of the association's .:her 
decisions are requests. The request to maintain an ap; :)xi- 
mate reserve ratio of § per cent: impossible to attai: ina 
period of growth; the request not to grant morts.ges 
exceeding 25 years is openly. — by a few societies ; the 
recommended interest rates and changes are disregarded 
though only by a small minority. ees 

The rugged individualists who run the societies gen. rally 
run them well, but they are now facing big new probiems 
on which slightly stronger central guidance. might be justi- 
fied. There were the unhappy Skipton and’ Dudley af{airs 
that fortunately leave the shareholders and borrowers 
unscathed. There is the even more unhappy Southern 
Counties affair. These incidents fortunately have not shaken 
the general confidence of investors but they must raise in the 
minds of building society people the question whether the 
high status that ifvestment. in building societies rightly 
enjoys with the saving public does not deserve to be pro- 
tected by some Central fund. There is no sign that such a 
move is likely in the near future, but if it does have to 
come a demand for a stronger discipline will come with it. 








Thirty Years’ Expansion 


7 ene years ago the building The societies therefore ended the war. in the amount of money received from 
societies claimed less than {£200 with a degree of liquidity much greater depositors, but the popularity of the 
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million of assets between them. Now than they wished. Those extra liquid 


their resources are over nine time that 
amount. Only during the war, while 
most borrowers continued repay- 
ing mortgage debt, has the growth 
been reversed. The chart of assets 
shows how the mortgage borrowings 
were then reduced more steeply than 
were total assets. Most of the “ other 
assets” are liquid—cash, . gilt-edged 
securities and loans to local authorities. 
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1953. “Piaures for 1954 are estimat 


assets were subsequently absorbed by a 
revival of mortgage business and by 
inflation in house prices. The societies 
have, however, insisted on maintaining a 
reasonable degree of liquidity. 

Share subscriptions have provided 
much the largest part of the funds that 
the societies receive from the public and 
re-lent on mortgage. There has not in 
recent years been any sustained growth 
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shares—largely with small investors 

has been constantly growing. I |; 
significant that although their assets and 
share investment: have continued to 
expand, the number of building 
societies “in Great Britain has been 
steadily f, mainly through the 
process of amation. The numbe: 


of societies reached its peak—3,642—in 
1895. At the end of 1954 the number 
was 777. 
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companies are still anxious to reach a settlement with the 
European mineworkers on their respective proposals for 
African advancement. The discussion of these was inter- 
rupted by the African strike and its subsequent settlement on 
2 basis which the white miners felt was too generous. Just 
before the African strike the white miners held a ballot in 
which they at last accepted African advancement in prin- 
ciple and the Rhodesian Selection Trust withdrew its ulti- 
matum under which it would have discontinued the colour- 
bar agreement and given the Africans skilled work. After 
the African strike new ballots were held, but their results 
have never been declared and in some places the votes were 
not even counted. It is certain, however, that the white 
mineworkers have cooled off greatly. 

Conferences between the white unions operating in both 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia and the European Mine- 
workers’ Union of South Africa have been held and there 
has been a good deal of unconsidered talk. The general 
secretary of the South Africam-anion, Mr. D. E. Ellis, has 
declared that “ the extent to which African advancement 
will be allowed in the Rhodesias will be worked out by a 
subcommittee . . . to consist of representatives of the mining 
unions of the two Rhodesias and from that of the Union.” 
He added that this sub-committee was the forerunner of a 
federation of European trade unions of Southern Africa to 
oppose African encroachment into present European-held 
jobs ; and he offered financial and moral support to the 
Northern Rhodesian union. 

This South African interference in the Federation’s 
labour affairs has been repudiated firmly and tartly by Sir 
Roy Welensky ; it has also given the African union leaders 
a chance to make an angry protest and the Northern 
Rhodesian Mineworkers’ union has issued a statement 
repudiating outside interference in Copperbelt affairs. 
The South African action must, moreover, have made the 
position of the Anglo-American group of companies more 
difficult ; but so far neither of the copper mining groups has 
made any move. The outlook for agreement over African 
advancement, which seemed more hopeful at the beginning 
of the year, is, however, now far more doubtful. 


Spain in Transition—II 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Et ION is likely to characterise the dealings of the 
“\ Church with the Franco regime. Caution, however, 
is a word that has no relevance to the case of General 
Franco's most outspoken opponent, Cardinal Segura, Arch- 
bishop of Seville. Cardinal Segura is indeed an anachronism 
who defies classification. A law unto himself, he fought 
the Republic as vehemently as he fights the Franco regime 
and is as much out of favour with the Vatican as with the 
Pardo Palace. 

In spite of age and ill-health Cardinal Segura is as 
full of mental vigour and righteousness as ever. He is 
Possibly the man Franco fears most in all Spain, perhaps 
the only man he has reason to fear. But he is eleven years 
younger than the Cardinal and is confident of outliving 
him. He is believed to have counselled moderation to those 
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of his advisers who have been calling for drastic action. 
It is, in any case, by no means easy for Franco to find a 
way of dealing with Segura. The dilemma is that if the 
regime persuaded the Vatican to withdraw him and appoint 
him cardinal-in-curia, it would be attacked for putting itself 
on the same level as the Republicans ; for the Republicans 
did exile him and he was appointed cardinal-in-curia during 
the Republic. At the time of his exile, Segura was 
Cardinal-Primate of Spain and the fact that the Vatican 
later demoted him to the Archbishopric of Seville was a 
blow to his pride from which he has never recovered. 

From General Franco’s point of view, it is fortunate 
that the Vatican is as irritated with Cardinal Segura as is 
the Generalissimo himself. The Cardinal has never for- 
given Rome for the Concordat of 1953, which permitted 
freedom of worship to dissenting religious bodies, and he 
has repeatedly attacked the Concordat as a surrender by 
the Church to a political regime. The Vatican, on the 
other hand, has not disguised its poor opinion of Cardinal 
Segura’s intransigence. 

Although he has managed to make himself highly un- 
popular in his diocese during the past few months, he has 
been acquiring something of the aura of martyrdom. By a 
decree of October 27th, the Vatican appointed a Coadjutor- 
Archbishop to administer the See of Seville under Article 
350 of the current code of Canon Law providing for such 
an appointment when a diocesan bishop is considered to 
be incapable of effectively governing his diocese. The 
new Coadjutor, José Bueno, former Bishop of Vitoria, took 
up his office on November 3rd, while Segura was in Rome, 
and it is said that he was not informed in advance of the 
appointment. The Cardinal, refusing to be intimidated, . 
has carried on his duties as though the Coadjutor did not 
exist. So far, he seems to have more than held his own. 
But General Franco is no doubt right in thinking that 
time is on his side. 


Succession Issue 


There is no clearer example of the gradualism of General 
Franco’s approach than his treatment of the succession 
problem. It has been widely assumed, particularly outside 
Spain, that the admission of the Pretender’s son, Don 
Juan-Carlos, into Spain to complete his education means 
that Franco has picked the young prince as his successor- 
designate. This is probably a sound guess, but in fact the 
Generalissimo has been careful not to commit himself. The 
Succession Law of 1947 was an extraordinary document 
which gave Franco the fullest freedom in choosing his suc- 
cessor, including the freedom to change his mind even 
after the Cortes has approved a previous choice. In his 
interview in the Falange party newspaper Arriba on January 
23rd, and in other statements, General Franco has been 
at pains to avoid committing himself. 

As things stand, the chances of Prince Juan-Carlos are 
in any case somewhat remote. Under the 1947 law, the 
man who succeeds to the throne must be not less than 
thirty years old ; the Prince is only seventeen. Moreover 
his father, the Pretender, made it a condition of allowing 
his son to enter Spain that he himself should not be asked 
to renounce his rights. If, therefore, Prince Juan-Carlos is 
to be able to ascend the throne within a reasonably near 
future, two developments must take place: the Pretender 
must renounce his right and the Law of Succession must be 
amended to reduce the minimum age of the royal candidate. 
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Neither development can be ruled out; but neither is 
immediately contemplated. 

The claims of the Alfonsists are certainly being treated 
with far greater seriousness than those of either faction of 
the Carlists—whether those who sixteen months ago 
acclaimed as king the Archduke Antonio-Carlos, brother of 
the deceased Don Carlos VIII, or those who stubbornly 
cling to the aged Don Xavier of Bourbon. But it is 
doubtful whether either faction would actively oppose a 
restoration of the Alfonsist line. The Monarchists as a 
whole, however, have serious misgiving on the whole issue 
of restoration on General Franco’s terms. Many of them, 
who believe that only the Caudillo holds the regime 
together, are against an advance undertaking to preserve its 
existing institutions intact—a specific provision of the 1947 
Law. It was in order to try to convert them to the party’s 
attitude that its Secretary-General, Sr. Fernandez Cuesta, 
has recently had talks with leading monarchists. 

The attitude of the Army is obscure, but there are 
probably a number of higher ranking officers who may 
consider their claims to be the next Caudillo as stronger 
than those of Don Juan or his son to the throne. On the 
other hand, there are at least two staunch Monarchists in 
General Franco’s cabinet, Sr Martin Artajo, the foreign 
minister, and the Conde de Vallellano, the minister of 
public works. The Falange is far from unanimous on the 
question of the monarchy. The radical wing led by the 
minister of labour, Sr Girdén, is believed to be uneasy at 
the thought that a monarchical regime might attempt to 
undo the constructive work of the movimiento in the field 
of social welfare. The Fuventudes (youth organisations) 
also distrust the monarchy as an unknown element which 
might destroy their privileges. 

It should be remembered that thousands of young 
Spaniards in their twenties have never lived under a 
monarchy and have been brought up to believe that it was 
responsible for many of Spain’s misfortunes. Now they 
are being asked to reverse this carefully inculcated belief ; 
and many of them are not convinced that the Succession 
Law will provide a sufficient guarantee of stability and 
continuity once a king is back on the Spanish throne. 


(To be concluded) 


Chile’s Economic Troubles 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


HILE’s present malaise has been emphasised by figures 
illustrating the rise in the cost of living in 1954 which 

has been published by the International Labour Office: 
Of the 77 countries issuing statistics on the movement 
of consumer prices, Chile is a clear winner—or in this 
case loser—with an increase of around 70 per cent. Its 
nearest rival, Korea, recorded an increase of 40 per cent, 
while in Brazil, Laos and Uruguay prices rose between 10 
and 1§ per cent. The Chilean figure would be startling in 
any circumstances, but it is even more remarkable in view 
of the fact that there is no one obvious reason to account for 
it. The truth is that, although the pace has quickened in the 
last few years, Chile has been suffering from inflation for 
decades and now presents a classic example of inflationary 
development. Wages have been chasing prices with ever- 
increasing speed, so that wage claims of up to 70 per cent 
have been made and, in certain cases, granted. Budgets 
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have become more and more unbalanced, and by the en. of eet 
1954 the accumulated deficit had reached a figure of 28 00 
million pesos against expenditure for 1954 of 83,000 million 
pesos. Development plans, many of them admirab!: in 
design although possibly not giving sufficient attention to 
agricultural production, have been ill-coordinated, and : he 
have added to the inflationary pressure because, in :| 
absence of a regular capital market, they have been liryc!) 
financed by bank credit. The social services, lavish in 
concept, have also been financed out of bank credit, ang 
their benefits have been substantially nullified by rising f 
prices. 
Chile has lacked neither expert assistance, nor plans for 
coping with its problems. Missions from the United 
Nations, the United States and the International Monetary 
Fund have all suggested remedies. Chile, too, has not been 
altogether without its own experts, The trouble is that : 
plans have either been shelved, if they were internation: in 
origin, or defeated, if they were domestically produced. The 
outstanding example of the latter ig the Economic Rectitica- 
tion Programme introduced in July last year by Senor J 
Prat, who held office as finance minister during the | 
part of 1954. Sr Prat’s suggestions, which bore a marked 
similarity to those put forward by the. United Nat 
mission to Chile in 1949/50 and which were endorsed by 
International Monetary Fund experts last autumn, include 
drastic reductions in public expenditure, price contro’ 
obligatory savings and, if necessary, wage controls. ‘Thais 
plan, which was submitted in part to Congress late last year, 
met the fate of its predecessors, and Sr Prat himself was 
forced to resign, His successor, Sr Francisco Cuevas, wih 
laid before Congress a somewhat modified scheme, has since 
also been forced out of office. 





No Firm Hand at the Helm 


At the present time there appears to be little hope that 
any measures sufficiently drastic to achieve their purpose 
will receive approval from the legislature. Congress is split 
into a number of small parties which jockey for posit: 
and are disinclined to take responsibility for unpopular 
measures. Nor is there much chance of effective activo 
by the executive. Sr Carlos Ibdfiez was elected to | 
Presidency in 1952 because of his record as an able adminis- 
trator and a strong man, and because he appeared to offe: 
some answer to the confusion caused by the welter of po!'- 
tical parties.. Now, however, although he has been makin 
highly optimistic speeches, the President seems to hav: 
little influence ; he has at times failed to give suppor' 
to his Ministers in carrying out measures previous! 
recommended by himself, and his Ministers have bee! 
known to take advantage of his vacillations. Presiden: 
Ibafiez’s one recent attempt at a show of strength—thc 
declaration of a state of siege in September, which w)> 
probably partly in support of Sr Prat’s Economic Rectific.- 
tion Programme—ended in failure last December. 

As a result of the last cabinet reshuffle, the Agrarian 
Labour party now holds the key positions in the govern- 
ment, but it cannot command anything approaching : 
majority in Congress. Despite statements that it will put 
into immediate effect the programme of reform with which 
President. Ibafiez “was voted into power, it seems unlikely 
that the party will manage to introduce measures sever¢ 
¢nough to reverse an inflationary trend which many Chileans 
have come to regard as normal, -. 
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A dream come true... 
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Amore efficient way to lower accounting costs : 
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Business has rarely had the opportunity to make such savings - 
in accounting costs as Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Mach- yy 
ines provide. The Sensimatic is so automatic, so simple to operate, ; 
that even beginners quickly become experts. And, by a turn of the = 
knob, the Sensimatic can switch in a moment from one job to S 
another—doing the work of several machines. It has thus created a. 
a new concept of speed and economy in the handling of account- e | 







ing work. Five series of Sensimatics make it possible for you to + 
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select the machine exactly suited to your particular needs. See ‘=. 

f them today at your nearest Burroughs office. Burroughs Adding ue 






Machine Ltd., Avon House, 356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
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Finance for Industry 


and Commerce 


IcFc provides finance in the form of Mg 
long-term loans on fixed terms, or share ie 
capital, to industrial or commercial bad 
enterprises established in Great Britain. 
Amounts range normally between x 
£5,000 and £200,000. 

The Corporation is ready to consider 
applications for capital to purchase 
additional buildings, plant and machin- 
ery, or to provide increased working 
capital to further the expansion of 
business. Consideration will also be 
given to new ventures which are soundly 
conceived and adequately sponsored. 
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Please ask for our new booklet—“‘Capital 
for Business and Where to Find it”. 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


Subscribers: The English & Scottish Banks. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


7, DRAPERS’ GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel: NATional 8621/5 


BRANCHES: 


BirRMINGHAM—214, HAGLEY Roap. Edgbaston 4181 
MANCHESTER—73, WHITWORTH Sr. Central 5429 
EpinsurGu—33, Cuarvorre Sq. Edinburgh 30212 
Leicester—31, Friar LAne. Granby 854 oe 
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Room to wriggle 


Even the ablest executive changes his sitting 
position at least a dozen times while dictating 
a tricky letter. We have therefore designed this 
unusually wide armchair to give a man room 
to twist and turn in comfort. Come and try it 
out in Heal’s Contract Showroom. Your visit 
will show you just why so many of today’s 
leading companies in Britain and abroad bring 
their furnishing and decorating problems to 
Heal’s. If you cannot call, write for our leaflet, 
Furniture for Special Needs. 
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CONTRACTS LTD. 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, 


TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 1666 
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Flexible Money in Action 


N these past three months Britain’s monetary policy 
has been passing through its most significant and 
formative phase since the revival of orthodoxy began 
in 1951. For the first time for more than a quarter of 
a century the task of meeting a threat to Britain’s 
equilibrium has been entrusted to monetary weapons 
alone. In 1951-52 the rediscovered weapons were 
flanked not only by physical controls but also by 
arbitrary measures of a monetary character, such as 
compulsory fundings, directives and exhortation. Now 
the new-found faith in the market system has justified 
the discarding of these unsatisfactory expedients: in the 
monetary sphere they are retained only for the groom- 
ing of the scapegoat hire-purchase. The monetary 
measures have been left to work not only alone but in 
the classical fashion. 

A fortnight ago the responsibility put upon them was 
increased still further by the optimism of Mr Butler’s 
budgeting, leading some people to doubt whether they 
could be equal to the task and others to fear that they 
would be so only if pressed to much greater lengths 
than any contemplated previously. The first of these 
doubts should now be silenced, for the flexible restraints 
can now be seen to*be working strongly, and with a 
‘thrusting momentum. It is too soon to be sure, how- 
cver, that the fears of further toughening are equally 
groundless ; much depends upon what kind of touglien- 
ing is feared. Because of the momentum, monetary 
conditions may get tougher without any toughening of 
policy : there is greater risk of further pressure upon 
gilt edged than of a further rise in Bank rate. 

These conclusions spring from a study of the latest 
of the monthly figures of the clearing banks. In the 
four weeks to April 20th, net bank deposits rose by only 
one-tenth as much as in the similar period last year, 
while in the three months from mid-January they have 
fallen by no less than £328 million, in contrast with a 


fall of only £144 million last year. Nearly all this 
difference, moreover, has arisen in the period since the 
Treasury emerged from the major tax-gathering phase 
when it was making heavy repayments of indebtedness. 
In the two months beginning just before the rise in Bank 
rate to 45 per cent, bank deposits dropped by {110 
million, showing their first postwar decline for this 
season ; in the similar period last year they rose by £78 
million. In consequence, the seasonally-adjusted index 
compiled by Lloyds Bank, which had risen steadily from 
106.9 in January, 1954, to 112.0 in February last, fell 
sharply in each of the two following months, to 109.3. 

This striking change in the credit trend doubtless 
owes something to the deterrent of the higher interest 
rates charged to borrowers from the banks ; but it is 
evident that this has not been the major influence. In 
the three months’ period, bank advances were rising 
by fully £175 million, nearly {100 million more 
than in the similar period last year. A large part 
of this movement was due to the record jump 
of £107 million experienced before mid-February, but 


. even in the subsequent nine weeks the increase was sub- 


stantially greater this year than last (in April it amounted 
to £44 million, in contrast with £12 million). 

The fact that this accelerated rise in advances has 
occurred at a time when the total volume of credit has 
been contracting makes it plain that the force of mone- 
tary restraint has been exerted through its impact upon 
the banks themselves rather than upon the borrowers 
from them. The lever by which this result has been 
achieved is the banks’ liquidity ratio—that is, the ratio 
of their cash, call money and bills to their gross deposits 
—which by banking conventions is normally maintained 
above 30 per cent. Throughout the three-month period 
this ratio was under pressure ; and, since advances were 
rising, the only way in which the banks could relieve the 
pressure was by selling investments. This they have 
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done to an unprecedented extent. Over the three 
months, aggregate investment portfolios have been 
reduced by fully £133 million. From the standpoint of 
the gilt-edged market, by far the most important part of 
this decline in investments occurred in the second half 
of the period. Investment portfolios dropped by £52 


TABLE I 
LONDON CLEARING BANKS 
(£ mn.) 







Change since : 








April 20, 1955 


March Jan. April, 
16 | 19 1954 


‘Net’ Deposits*| 6,146°6 
ws 


>| 


Liquid Assets |1,946-6 30-5] +29-2 | —386-6 -—165-4 
Ce ey i 539-2 8°41 +25:2} — 6°7 + 4-6 
Call Money ... | 434-0 6-8] — 3-8] — 52-3} — 55-2 
Treasury bills. 864-6 13-6} +15-4 | —297-7 | —135°2 
Other bills .... 108-8 1:7) — 7-6} — 11-9) 20-5 

investments plus | 

advances 4,284-9 67-1} +20-0 | — 41:9 +233-0 
Investments .. |2,217-1 34-7 | —63-6 | —133-6 | — 62:8 
Advances..... 12,067-9 32-41 443-7 | 4175-5 | 4295-8 
* After deducting items in course of collection. 


+ Ratio of assets to published deposits. 


million before mid-February, but a large part of that 
movement reflected simply the banks’ omission to 
replace 2} per cent Exchequer bonds that matured at 
that time. In the following four weeks, only two banks 
sold, and the total decline was limited to £18 million ; 
but in April there were four major sellers, and the 
aggregate decline reached nearly £64 million. 

To gauge the future force of monetary policy it is 
important to examine the means by which this pressure 
upon liquidity ratios, and the consequential impact upon 
the gilt edged market, has been brought about. In the 
four weeks to mid-February, when the Treasury was 
enjoying its maximum rate of tax-gathering, the decline 
in liquid assets was a normal seasonal process. Although 
the effect on liquidity ratios was sharply accentuated by 
the upward surge in advances, the banks were apt to 
argue then that a decline in the liquidity ratio was of 
little consequence, since it was likely to be corrected 
automatically as soon as the Treasury entered the season 
of revenue deficits and was therefore obliged to expand 
the supply of bills ; only one of the Big Five thought it 
necessary to reduce investments at that stage. 

These hopes were apparently based on the assump- 

-tion that the authorities might not have the courage 
to push their policy to its logical conclusion. If 
liquidity ratios were to be kept taut despite the need 
to finance a deficit, it seemed that the Treasury would 
in effect have to switch at least part of its financing 
from the money market to the gilt-edged market ; and 
it was doubted whether it would be prepared to press 
stock upon an unwilling market. During the early 
stages of the process of tightening the supply of money 
in Lombard Street, the Government broker was actually 
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still buying the 1955 Serial Funding Stock—the ,- 


ws 
stock that any selling bank would elect to sell firs: 

These contradictory tactics were dropped some weeks 
ago, and since then a wide range of stocks have been 
on offer from the “departments.” But the question 


whether the Bank of England would force the pace by 
direct pressure on’gilt-edged was never put to the test. 
During the second phase, dating from the 44 per cent 
Bank rate, a further influence squeezing liquidity ratios 
developed quite unforeseen strength. This was the 
exceptional attractiveness of Treasury bills, at rates 
around 33 per cent, by comparison with the banks’ 
maximum allowance on deposit accounts of 2! 
per cent. Big holders of liquid funds switched 
from deposits into bills, so that the banks’ 
deposits and liquid assets were both reduced, 
and liquidity ratios were further strained. As the 
advantage became more widely known, this process 
extended among business interests, even reaching large 
personal investors, and has become the biggest single 
force to keep monetary policy effective and the biggest 
source of pressure upon gilt edged. The demand for 
bills, swollen also by arbitrage switches of overseas 
funds, has depleted market portfolios and has at times 
forced market rates substantially below the rate of 
allotment of the bills at the weekly tenders. But the 
Bank of England’s tight rein upon credit supplies in the 
short loan market has kept the tender rate firm ;, and 
since the budget aroused fears of a still higher Bank 
rate it has advanced to over 3% per cent. The induce- 
ment to switch into bills is stronger than ever. 


TABLE II 
LIQUIDITY RATIOS AND INVESTMENTS 


Chang 
Investm« 
(4 mn.) 


Liquidity Ratios* (%) . 














1955 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apl. | Jan./A\ 
i i | ; — 
Barclays ..... eae | 34-1 | 29-8 | 28-8 | 30-4 10-0 
De ROP et 35:1 31-0 31-1 | 32-0 25-8 
Mian sas os i 35°4 | 31-9 | 30-1 | 29-9 + 0-1 
National Provincial,. | 38:2 | 34-4 30-7 | 31-1 — 24-4 
Westminster ........ | 32°6 | 30-6 | 29-7 | 29-5 — 35-0 
Piatrict <5 5<.65 feos | 31-3 | 31-7 | 31-5 | 31-7 —11-7 
Mortins oi. cities | 30°9 | 31-0 | 28-5 | 29-2 — 9-6 
i 
All Clearing Banks | 34-4 | 31-3 | 29-9 | 30-5) -133-6 


* Ratio of cash, call money and bills to gross deposits. 


At the same time, the seasonal increase in the total 
supply of tender bills has been smaller than expecte: 
and only half as large as last year, although th< 
Treasury’s domestic deficit has been bigger (afte: 
allowing for “small” savings, tax certificates and the 
counterpart of changes in the note issue). This sugges's 
another reason for expecting pressure on liquidity 
ratios to Continue. 

The fact that in the five weeks to April 20 
most of the seven principal banks improved 
their ratios—leaving none at less than 29.5 pe! 
cent—does not mean, therefore, that the moncy 
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weapon will now be less effective unless it is 
wielded more vigorously. Even if the drain. upon 
deposits were to slow down, the banks would still be 


under pressure because the hiatus in industrial new 
‘sue business (mot fo mention the postponement of 
funding issues by the nationalised utility industries) has 
broken one of the vital circuits through which new loans 
are financed by repayments of old ones. While this 
influence raises the demand for advances (and probably 
much more than offsets the effects of higher charges 
and easier commodity prices), the banks are reaching the 


point at which they will be obliged to scrutinise applica- 
tions more closely. Some of them, in particular, shrink 
from any toughening of this kind, and so far have been 
able to be relatively lenient because it was possible to 
defend liquidity ratios by selling very short-dated invest- 
ments. But holdings of these—notably the 1955 Fund- 
ing Stock and the 1954-56 War Bonds—must now be 
near exhaustion, and it has also become more difficult 
and much more costly to sell. If the strain of defend- 
ing liquidity is extended to advances, as it probably 
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must be if a sufficient restraint is to be exerted upon 
the economy as a whole, the direct impact upon gilt 
edged should be less severe ; but then the market would 
be more likely to suffer indirectly as well, from the 
tightening of business liquidity as a whole. 

The flexible system of restraint, in short, is working 
strongly, and is likely to continue to do so. But in its 
present mode of operation there is one intriguing 
paradox. The policy of keeping the flexible bill rate 
firm imposes a squeeze upon gilt-edged and advances 
only because one rate is held rigid. There must be a 
strong temptation to banks to offer more than their 
agreed maximum deposit rates for the lines of money 
now being diverted to bills, for although these sums 
are marginally so significant, they are small by com- 
parison with total deposit accounts. If the deposit rate 
itself became flexible at the margin, and the switching 
into bills or short-dated bonds were thus checked, the 
principal source of the liquidity squeeze would 
disappear. To sustain the squeeze the authorities would 
then have to put direct pressure on gilt-edged. 


A Landmark for Liners 


7 CENTRAL theme unites the results of the great 

shipping companies that are producing their 
figures for 19§4 at this season, “even though 
the results themselves differ widely. It is the 
paradoxical one of lower profits and higher divi- 
dends. Of the four great companies whose 
results have been announced in the last few weeks 
three are liner companies—Peninsular and Oriental, 
Cunard, and Union Castle. The fourth—United 
Molasses is part shipowner (mainly tankers) and 
part commodity trader. Each shows a reduction in 
earnings—though P. and O. and United Molasses 
showed no reduction in net earnings, and P. and O. 
gross revenue before depreciation was in fact up. Only 
Union Castle (whose results are relatively much less 
favourable than those of the other companies) has 
failed to increase its 74 per cent dividend. 

The reduction in gross earnings is not surprising. 
It springs from the combined effect of unresponsive 
freights and the continuous rise in costs that ship- 
owners have been suffering since 1945. It was only to- 
wards the end of last year that freight rates took an 
upward turn reflecting in part the absorption of 
tramp tonnage in carrying coal to Britain and in part 
a shortage of tonnage springing from the dock strike. 
That belated rise has not been wholly maintained this 
year. Liner earnings are regulated not by tramp 
freights, but by the various shipping conferences 
and the conference rates have only haltingly moved 
upwards—for a spirit of fierce international com- 
Petition often wumderlies these seemingly close 
international price arrangements. Yet freight market 


movements are relevant in two ways. First, nearly 
all the big liner groups also include tramps. Secondly, 
when the level of tramp freights declines, the fall 
normally denotes a shortage of cargoes and the 
liners feel it not in their rates but in the shortage 
of traffic. 

Against this background of a hesitant freight market, 
liner owners have experienced a continuing rise in 
nearly all costs, save fuel oil, and even the latest fuel oil 
prices also show a rise. The upward trend of costs is 
a long term problem running right through the ship- 
owner’s business. It affects his wages, stores, port dues 
and the capital cost of the ship (which must earh its 
due replacement each year before a true profit can be 
counted). It arises acutely through the amount of time 
wasted in turn round in the ports. The ship is only 
earning while it is running loaded at sea and the chair- 
man of Cunard Steamship Company, Col. D. H. Bates, 
has given striking examples drawn from Cunard’s Indian 
service of the economic costs of wasted time. Before 
the war these ships averaged 2.84 voyages per annum ; 
over the first nine months of 1954 the annual rate was 
2.23 voyages a year, and for the last quarter of last year 
two voyages a year or less, notwithstanding an increase 
of about two knots since pre-war in the speed of the 
ships. In 1938, a ship on the average spent 196 days 
at sea and 169 days in port ; in 1954, with a London 
dock strike for full measure, it spent 167 days at sea 
and 198 days in port. 

In such testing times the regularity with which the 
shipping companies are this year declaring higher 
dividends may seem surprising, though the steady 
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investor who looks to his directors to pursue a long- 
range policy should also find it reassuring. P. and O. 
shows that, allowing for free scrip issues and expressing 
this year’s 16 per cent in terms of the 1949 capital, 
there has been an effective increase since 1949 from 
12 per cent to 48 per cent. Cunard, which was actually 
in default on its preference dividend up to 1940, has 


. _ SHIPPING FREIGHTS* & SHARES 
| 200 (1952-100) 
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also shown a steady growth in the amount distributed 
since 1943. The experienced shipping shareholder will 
make two deductions from this year’s dividends and 
from the way they have been presented—first that the 
boards of the liner companies intend to try to make their 
- ordinary dividends as far as possible independent of 
the short-term fluctuations of their highly volatile 
industry, and secondly, that they have accumulated 
much of the financial strength necessary to do so. 

The full and careful report of P. and O. sets out the 
three conditions that explain (if they do not justify) the 
conservative dividend policy of the post-war years: the 
group had to rebuild its fleet to make good war losses 
and fit the new pattern of trade; it had to decide 
whether building prices, so sharply higher than before 
the war, were likely to fall sharply and necessitate heavy 

_writing down of ships ; and lastly, the board had to 
form an opinion on the future share of the liner trades 
that Germany and Japan might win back. It seems 
that shipowners have at least formed an impression of 
the potential competition, even though many of them 
are distressed at the extent to which foreign shipowners 
are able to build expensive modern tonnage with money 
that is taxed much less heavily than are the sums that 
British owners can plough back for new building. 

Investors will find the P. and O. company’s report the 
most assuring of the liner company reports. In the 
difficult year ended September 30 the group actually 
scored an increase in its gross profit before depreciation 
and it was only the depreciation charge—necessarily 
rising as more of the expensive modern tonnage replaces 
the old—that tipped. the balance downwards. For two 
other. reasons the P. and O. accounts deserve special 
study: the group has the widest spread through all 
markets. Moreover, the group does not in its profit and 
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loss account take advantage of the exemption that allows 
shipping companies, like banks, to make hidden 
reserves. For the moment it still holds some hidde 
reserves in its balance sheet, but the principle is estab- 
lished and investors are entitled to hope that the 
P. and O. initiative will be followed. 

It is highly encouraging also that the group was able 
to emerge from last year with a higher net profit after 
tax and that the increased dividend of 16 per cent 
(taking {1.2 million) is still handsomely covered. An 
air of stability surrounds that increased payment, for 
the group has undertaken jointly with Lazard Brothers 
and Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths and Co. a study of its 
resources and requirements. At the moment all that 


SHIPPING PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 
(£'000's) 





exe Ag ye Cunard Union United 
oe Castle Molasses 


Years ended | Sept. | Sept. ia oe one ie’ Dec 
, 30, $1, | 3] 
| 1953 1954 1983 1984 i955 1954 1953 1954 





Gross profit.. 17,080 17,86118 94) 94| 6, 748 3, 992 2,897} 4,979 4,323 
Depreciation. | 9,240 10,173} 2,698) 2,892] 1,742 1,68 939) 1,085 
| 4,152: 4,469 30 a es 1,149 643}1,278 1.319 

71 5 

l 10 


Net profit ... 
Ord. divi. ... | 834) 1,212 7 236| 708 
Ord. divi.%*. | ll 16 OG 6 + 97 22 
Current Mar- 

ket price. . 66/- 27/-xd 27/- 37 
Current yield | £4.17.0 £7.8.2 £5.11.1 £5.16.4 





* Dividend rates are adjusted for free scrip issues. 


shareholders know of its results is that it supports the 
view that future earnings should suffice to maintain the 
increased dividend. 

Taken in conjunction with the “steady course” 
policy proclaimed by the chairman of Cunard and with 
the increased profit and slightly increased dividend 
announced by United Molasses, investors may feel that 
some of the big shipping companies have now sighted 
a landmark—a point where they have replaced much of 
their war losses with good modern tonnage, husbanded 
their resources in the face of high taxation, mapped out 
their stake in air transport and feel themselves strong 
enough to absorb the probable shocks of their constantly 
changing business. Even if this does not point to much 
more loosening of the purse strings, it should gradually 
enhance the investment status of shipping shares. 

How far has the pressure of dissident shareholders 
helped to jog the directors along ? Two movements 
have developed. One, led by Mr Childs and directed 
mainly against Cunard, has simply demanded more 
liberal dividends. The other, advised by Mr Saloman 
and directed against P. and O., has been more subile. 
Mr Saloman’s line has been that the group was earning, 
as it admitted, only small profits from expensive moder 
ships, allowing for the reserves it needed to make (0 
supplement legal depreciation. It should, therefore, 
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withdraw from unprofitable trading. It is a specious 
argument : theoretically P. and O. might withdraw 
entirely from certain conferences and sell the ships con- 
cerned (to whom it is not clear), but no paring down or 
conniving at obsolescence is open to a shipping com- 
pany that hopes to remain great. The two campaigns 
have coincided with a modest loosening of purse strings 
by directors ; they have been well timed—possibly well 
advised—and concentrated their fire where the cash 
resources offered a good target. P. and O. with £20 
million of net liquid assets and Cunard with £31 million 
of cash and liquefiable investments were selected. 
Oddly, Union Castle plods along without trouble from 
shareholders who might have hoped for better results. 
Boards of directors also are entitled to the rejoinder 
and they sincerely believe it to be true) that they would 
have been able to relax their ideas about dividends as 
they have done, pressure or no pressure. 


aa Notes 


ce 


Renewing EP U 


HE Managing Board of the European Payments Union 
has now completed its report on the proposed renewal 
of the Union for another twelve months from June 30th 
next. This document, which is to be considered by the 
deputies of the Ministerial Council of OEEC in Paris 
towards the middle of this month, has not so far been 
published but agreement has been reached on the desira- 
bility of another extension of the Union in somewhat 
modified form, designed to ease the transition to converti- 
bility of one or more of the member countries’ currencies. 
Provision is being made for a winding up of the Union 
within the period covered by the next extension and for 
completing a smooth and rapid transition to the proposed 
European Fund which would then take the place of EPU. 
The main change in the mechanism of the Union, intended 
as a Stepping stone towards convertibility, will be to harden 
the operation of EPU by increasing the proportion of pay- 
ments that will be made in gold and decreasing that made 
in credit, both for debtors and creditors. At present these 
Proportions are 50/50. If the proposals of the Managing 
Board are accepted, they will from June 30th onwards be 
75 per cent gold and 25 per cent credit. These new 
Proportions will not apply retrospectively to existing 
cumulative debit and credit positions and in order to 
safeguard members from curtailment of their credit 
lacilities, appropriate increases in quotas are to be made. 
Among the major issues of policy that have been thrashed 
cut in the preparation of this report have been the relative 
of fixed and flexible rates of exchange and the 
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There remains a basic service that the shareholders’ 
associations can claim to have done. They have pro- 
duced from shipping directors better explanations of 
the policies of the great companies than have previously 
been available. Shareholders must be beginning to see 
why it is necessary to reserve much more than the 
statutory depreciation allowance. They may also realise 
that as more expensive modern tonnage comes into use 
statutory depreciation will rise and necessary additional 
depreciation will fall, as has happened this year with 
P. and O. Rightly the shipping companies in 1945 
decided that the mistakes of 1918 were not to be 
repeated. There were to be no inflationary resales of 
fleets and no excessive paying out of cash. Shipping 
must hold its cash and build itself up again. To a 
degree that has been achieved. But too much effort 
can be spent on avoiding the mistakes of the past. The 
focus of attention is now rightly directed to the future. 
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functions of the European Fund when it takes over from 
the Union. On the rates of exchange that will apply to con- 
vertible currencies the gist of Continental opinion has swung 
in favour of fixity. It is in keeping with this view that a 
number of members of the Managing Board have suggested 
that it would be desirable on the dissolution of the Union 
following the convertibility of one or more of its member 
currencies, to retain the Union’s clearing or compensation 
functions and hand them over to the European Fund. This 
suggestion may well be inspired by the desire to ensure 
continued fixity of rates of exchange between as many 
European countries as possible, even if sterling floats off 
into convertibility at a flexible rate of exchange. The 
Continental argument seems to be that if, in such an event, 
the clearing mechanism of EPU were to disappear, Europe 
would have to depend for its compensation mechanism on 
the banking system of the City of London and, therefore, 
on sterling, whereas by maintaining a European compensa- 
tion outside the sterling system, the countries in question 


could dissociate themselves from the fluctuations of sterling © 


exchange.. Issues of far-reaching importance have thus 
been raised, though so far this document is no more than 
a report by officials that still has to be considered by 
ministers. 


Fixed Price Copper 


CTING alone without any support from the other half of 
the Rhodesian Copper mining industry the Selection 
Trust group of copper companies, Roan Antelope and 


Mufulira, on Monday announced that they were offering 
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consumers a new basis of contract—fixed prices for 30 days 
with the right thereafter at 24 hours’ notice to announce 
new prices for a further period. The obvious intention is to 
hold the price of copper steady for periods much longer 
than 30 days making it more like aluminium, nickel, steel 
and plastics, all of them commodities from which copper 
suffers some degree of competition. The move, first mooted 
in January, when it quickly appeared that the other half 
ofthe Rhodesian industry—the Rhodesian Anglo-American 
group—would not co-operate, springs from some of the 
consumers who dislike fluctuating prices. Three big con- 
sumers, British Insulated Callenders Cables, ICI and Enfield 
Cables have already welcomed the offer. The consumers 
—the fabricators of copper products—themselves will have 
some problems to settle for they, too, have been in the habit 
of selling their goods on the basis of London Metal 
Exchange quotations, but as this issue of the Economist 
goes to press it appears that the consumers will arrange to 
alter their own pricing basis and that agreement on the first 
30-day period will emerge around the end of this week. 

Many problems are involved in discarding London Metal 
Exchange quotations as the basis for fixing prices under 
long term contracts with the consumers. Probably the 
difficulty that appears largest in the minds of copper experts 
in the City—the relations between Roan Antelope, Mufu- 
lira, and the British South Africa Company, as owner of the 
copper royalties—is the least of them. The royalty agree- 
ments, more than 20 years old, certainly fixed the royalty in 
relation to the London Metal Exchange price, but through 
the whole control period the “Chartered” company 
accepted actual revenue as the basis and since the market 
reopened there have been plenty of doubts as to what the 
right basis was. The royalty for 1953 has only just been 
agreed and negotiations for the later period would have 
been fhecessary had there been no change. But there will 
be two bases for selling copper—London Metal Exchange 
prices from the Anglo-American group and apparently 
whichever the consumer prefers from the Selection Trust 
group. Many consumers will be getting part of their 
copper on one basis and part on the other and will have to 
find a way of pricing their own products in relation to that. 

On what basis will Roan and Mufulira fix their selling 
prices ? The initial 30-day period seems easy. The price 
for that period has to be agreed with the consumers. But 
the Selection Trust group happens to take the view that 
copper is too high. It has also recently been substantially 
higher on the London Metal Exchange than in New York ; 
it should be possible therefore to make consumers an attrac- 
tive offer. But the basis on which any change afterwards is 
made is much more difficult to foresee. Then the vendor 
will be notifying changes at his own discretion without 
necessarily seeking agreement from the consumers. What 
other yardstick than the London Market exists ? He can- 
not in justice to his own shareholders persistently accept a 
price below the market. 


Free Markets on Trial 


HE Selection Trust plan is not deliberately inimical to 
the London Metal Exchange. Mr R. L. Prain, the 
chairman of the two companies, is indeed a member of its 
council. Nor will the change take away a single ton of metal 
that would otherwise have been sold on change, for the 
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simple reason that apart from a little recently releaseq 
government copper neither group has been selling there. 
What they have both been doing is to use the London price 
as the basis for pricing the copper already sold to fabricators 
on long contracts. It is also fair to. put on record th. the 
bulk of the world’s copper output, apart from what Rhodesia 
sends to this country, is already sold on fixed prices. That 
majority includes most of the American sales and par: of the 
Canadian. Out of an estimated 2§7,000 short tons a month 
sold in the world only about 44,000 tons (mostly Rh.lesia) 
is not on fixed prices. The change by Roan and M:fulirg 
may swing over about 14,000 tons of that total. The Selec. 
tion Trust group is also entitled to the argument that 4s yet 
its production of electrolytic copper (fulfilling the London 
contract) is small, and that until either London produces a 
contract to a specification it can meet or until the group's 
electrolytic production is much larger, it really has not the 
option of making much use of the London market. 

The short-term effects on the London Metal Exchance are 


. 


therefore likely to be small. It will remain a fairly narrow 


market in marginal supplies from various sources. The |ong- 
term effect on that market, and indeed on free markets 
generally, may be much larger. The possibilities are pro- 
foundly disturbing. It is not in copper alone but in many 
other materials that some consumers are turning their backs 
on free market mechanisms. A preference for synthetic 
rubber over natural is sometimes expressed not on quality 


nor on price but just on steadiness. Nickel and aluminium 
find favour with fabricators who do not want to bother with 


day to day price movements. Are their memories.of control 
so short that they really think that fixed prices and steady 
prices are one and'the same ? Control of metals in England 


was not, as controls go, ill-managed ; it resulted in prices 
moving not day by day but in occasional great bounds, 
and America usually called the tune. 

To cease to use the London market as a pricing basis 
makes more remote the day when that market will broaden 
out and enable consumers not only to buy but also to find a 
measure of price stability through the proper use of hedging. 
Hedging is barely possible while a backwardation remains. 
To get rid of the backwardation there is one sovereign 
remedy. Producers should sell copper on the market. As 
yet they say they cannot, partly because they have no surplus 
and partly because their customers prefer long contracts 
in the brands they know. But in the long run prices 
arbitrarily fixed will not be a boon to consumers, nor will 
it be a boon to the country if the London Metal Exchange 
loses status as an international market. The price of cash 
copper has come down from £311 a ton on Friday to {393 
on Wednesday, while three months has fallen {rom 
£299 §s. to £290 10s. The market’s reaction was right ; 
the announcement was bearish. 


Lancashire Asks for More 


Tae are no bounds to the cotton industry’s demands 
for special concessions. On Tuesday, the Prime 
Minister announced the removal of all purchase tax on 100- 
wool piece goods and household textiles, and also very 
substantia! cuts in the Indian duty on imported cotton 
cloth—both of them concessions for which Lancashire 13s 
been campaigning with all its considerable resources. The 
following day the Cotton Board replied with a graccl<ss 
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Unilever’s figures in focus, 
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wrong end; only by a delibe- 
i trick of reduction can they 
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To know that the turnover 
industrial giant jumped by 
on per cent to £1,437 million 
ost to be meaningful ; all these 
noughts are for the mathe- 
vho can sought them out with 
of ten ; ordinary mortals have 
hem into a simpler perspective, 
£45 of sales for every second 
Unilever’s sales over the whole 
year were equal to almost one- 
he revenue flowing into the 
xchequer ; its trading profits 
roviding for depreciation were 
two-thirds of what Mr Butler 
iway this year. 
s, in fact, no ordinary notation 
| the bigness of this economic 


, where the sun never sets and 
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ied, in millions and still give a 


ind fair view” of the group’s 


It is no fault of the accounts if 
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winded, for they are as clear as 
ind complexity of the Unilever 


vill ever allow. They show that 
ip’s trading profit (after provid- 


lepreciation virtually at current 
nt costs) has risen in the past 
14 per cent, from £61.6 million 
million—an advance, inciden- 
vhich the NV leg of the Anglo- 
nt has made by far the biggest 


t trom the reality of the deprecia- 


ision, these are genuine profits 
ier sense, for they contain 
of the frothy constituent of 


rices that in some earlier years 


profits foam far higher than 
were, The group’s stocks 
{28 million, but that was be- 
trade in oils and fats was 

) private hands by the British 
h governments a year ago, so 
‘roup now holds stocks of these 
ials on its own account, and 
he general expansion in turn- 
d for its further quota. The 
t is that while prices last year 
nerally firm, shaking off the 
\merica’s slight recession quite 
ere was no material price infla- 
(he heavier commitments, that 
nad to make in stocks. What 
w is the dependence of manu- 
on the United States which has 


Unilever in Focus 


become their largest single source of 
supply of oils and fats. The United 
States’ -holdings of butter overshadow 
the market, but it is fair to recall that last 
year it was selling cottonseed oil to 
Europe at prices 25 per cent below the 
American domestic price, and also fair to 
record that prices of edible oils have 
been easier during the first quarter of 
this year. 

Unilever’s dependence on world pros. 
perity is nowhere more evident than in 
the results of its margarine trade. Re- 
lease from government control brought 
long-awaited opportunities for market- 
ing superior quality margarine in Britain 
and Holland, where they evidently did 
well. Sales of edible fats reached a new 
record total of 1,417,000 tons, against 
1,301,000 tons in 1953, and margins were 
better, save apparently in Germany. 
The same story emerges for soaps and 
detergents—another record and _ the 
biggest year’s growth since the war, with 
sales of all detergents leaping from 
1,311,000 tons to 1,438,000 tons. New 
brands of synthetic detergents were 
introduced into eleven countries last 
year ; and yet, despite all the excitement 
about synthetics, Sunlight soap cele- 
brated its seventieth year with all-time 
record sales, thanks mainly to overseas 
countries and particularly to Indonesian 
demand. 

It will not have escaped public atten- 
tion that the introduction of new pro- 
ducts involves heavy advertising ; this 
was particularly true in the British and 
American markets where the trading 
results in synthetic detergents were “ less 
favourable.” In November, too, a sub- 


stantial reduction in the price of syn- 
thetic detergents was made in the United 
Kingdom, although there must have 
been compensations from an increased 
volume of production and from lower 
costs of ingredients. 


There were some 










Calendar Years: {000's 
throughout 





Profits, Provisions and Divi- | | 


dends : 


Limited 


1953 | 1954 


signs, too, of improvement in the Ameri- 
can Lever business; reading between 


‘the lines of the report, it seems that it 


was no longer operating at a loss. Yet 
there is evidently some way to go 
towards real improvement. Margarine 
did better and at least “our loss on 


_ edible fats was reduced,” and the results 


were no longer hampered by the losses 
of the Harriet Hubbard Ayer toilet busi- 
ness which had been sold in the previous 
year. The new brands of synthetics 
introduced in the United States may 
make amends for past disappointments. 

“Our expenditure on fixed assets in 
1955 is unlikely to be less than last year, 
and as we expect our turnover to 
increase, our investment in stocks should 
do so too.” Last year, Unilever expended 
£24 million on fixed assets and approved 
new projects involving £33 million. 
Thanks to the revaluation that was 
carried out at the end of 1953, Unilever 
is in the enviable position of showing 
its fixed assets at their current values and 
of providing depreciation at full replace- 
ment rates. The net book value of the 
land and plant is £166.7 million, after 
deducting accumulated depreciation pro- 
visions of £79.1 million. It is evident 
that the Unilever group can expect to 
finance its further expansion for-.a con- 
siderable time ahead out of normal 
depreciation provisions (£164 million 
last year) and retained profits ({22} 
million last year). This prospect, coupled 
with the indications of continuing expan- 
sion of the group’s sales, provides a solid 
foundation for Unilever’s ordinary stock. 
It is possible to argue whether a four per 
cent return is enough, in these days, for 
the best of industrial ordinary shares ; 
but Unilever ordinary at 79s. ex divi- 
dend would not rank so high if they 
did not hold out the. prospects of good 
expansion of trade and profits and a 
steady growth in dividend. 


N.V. Unilever Group 


| 





1954 


1953 | 1954 1953 







i 


Senmestation:; f<.a.. «esses | 7,796} 8,323] 7,338 | 8.168 15,154 | 16,491 
Trading Profit ...........: | 37,525 | 39,237 | 24,059 | 30, 584 70, 
ie 20°079 | 21117 | 13.742 | 17.101 | 33,821 | 38,218 
ot We yess 16,891 | 19,117} 8,908 | 12,737 | 25,799 | 31,854 
Ordinary dividends ...:.... 1,486 | 1,857] 2,829| 4,019] 4,315| 5,876 
Ordinary dividends %...... 15} | 15}* 14 i445 — —_ 


t 


Assets and Liabilities : 












| | 
Fixed assets, less depreciation | 84,984 | 89,997 | 84,586 169,570 | 179,893 
Net cachet olan Foes ot a | 131,015 | 138,757 | 53,979 | 62,715 | 184,994 201,472 
RS CS Octo tease cess 101,891 | 124,821 | 84,228 186,119 | 214;272 


Ordinary Shareholders’ Funds anes ‘epueas 


® Paid on capital as increased by 25 per cent free script issues. 






68,608 182,942 } 213,870 
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comment on the limited value of the.concessions and a fresh 
demand for restrictions to be placed on Commonwealth 
cloth imports into this country, a demand which it promises 
to press upon whichever government is-returned in the 
election. The entry of duty free cotton goods from the 
Commonwealth was accepted, the Board states, “ when the 
possibility of such imports seemed to be so remote as to be 
outside the bounds of serious consideration.” Now that 
Indian and other imports have become substantial enough 
to put a competitive pinch on Lancashire, they should be 
checked by quotas. An import duty, it appears, would not 
be sufficiently drastic to meet the industry’s requirements. 

Tactics like these are not designed to earn Lancashire 
sympathy. If the textile industries chose to make a bogy 
out of purchase tax, despite the fact that most of the textiles 
produced in Lancashire were free or all but free of tax, it 
can hardly complain when the tax is suddenly removed that 
the concession is not a big one. - Before the budget these 
goods carried tax at the rate of 50 per cent not of their full 
wholesale value as other goods do, but on what part of it, 
if any, exceeded 4s. a square yard (6s, for certain linen 
and furnishing fabrics). The total tax on these goods was 
about £6 million a year ; the budget cut that by half, to a 
rate of 25 per cent, and this week the goods have become 
tax-free. Since it was only the highest quality goods that 
attracted appreciable amounts of purchase tax, these are 
the only ones likely to feel a substantial benefit from its 
removal. It is not surprising that this move has drawn a 
protest from Bradford, whose wool cloths have had no 
budget concessions of any kind and whose piece-goods sales 
bring in only {£1 million in purchase tax as against 
Lancashire’s £6 million. 

* 


The cuts in the Indian import duties on British cottons 
are unexpectedly generous. Since 1953, the rate of duty 
has been from 60 to 80 per cent ad valorem, depending 
on the type of cloth. This has been replaced by a two-part 
duty ; a flat tax levied on each yard of cloth, regardless of 
value, and an ad valorem tax of 25 per cent. Their com- 
bined effect will be equivalent to an average rate of 30 per 
cent. It is difficult to compare this with the rates ruling 
before 1953, since these were many and complex, but it is 
possible that on balance the new rates are somewhat lower. 

The Cotton Board’s demand for yet more assistance, 
this time by the kind of protection in its home market 
that it so deplores in other countries, would have more 
properly been withheld at least until this week’s con- 
cessions had had time to take effect. Lancashire’s present 
troubles arise from emptying order books, and this is as 
much due to uncertainty about American cotton prices as 
to any other single factor. But the industry is always on 
the look-dut for scapegoats outside its own mills, and the 
tragedy of Lancashire lies in this persistent capacity for 
self-delusion. 


Waterloo for Lorry Sales 


HE attempt to sell the long-distance road haulage fleet, 
which was the crux of the Government’s denationalisa- 
tion policy, has been an almost complete failure. Roughly 
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6,000 vehicles with their depots, the bulk of the trunk fleet, 
were offered for sale in March. Nobody made any bids a: ali 
for nearly half of them, and the tenders for another 2,309 
were considered unacceptable by the Transport Commission 
and the Disposals Board. Only about 440—one seven! of 
the total offered—have been sold ; decisions remain to be 
made upon tenders for another 400 odd. The British Road 
Services trunk network has thus barely been disturbed - 


Average Number 
Depots Vehicles of Vehicles 
to Depots 
No bids received .... 74 2,986 40 
Tenders rejected ..... 53 2,287 43 
No decision yet ...... 14 406 29 
Tenders accepted .... 19 436 25 


SOM, Side Sexy eee 160 6,115 


What will happen now? Some 24,000 of the 32,500 
lorries destined for disposal have now been offered at least 
once (another 6,000 or so are in the parcels and contract 
hire fleets for which separate arrangements are being made), 
and 14,685 of them have so far been sold. The small 
haulier, afforded first cut, has had that and more, for the 
majority of these sales have been in groups of less than five 
vehicles and over 10,000 have been sold without premises. 
Only one depot transferred in this last batch—at Moxley— 
had more than §0 vehicles in it. It is doubtful whether 
another offer would produce a much better response, even 
with the added assurance of another Conservative govern- 
ment for several years. The argument of some private 
hauliers that these depots should have been offered as com- 
panies neatly tied up with packages of the existing traffic 
makes light of the difficulty of transferring contractual 
obligations between hauliers and their customers. The failure 
of this most important sale must inevitably become a political 
issue ; it is to be hoped that the politicians will not be pro- 
voked into attitudes that will prevent a workable solution. 


Willing the Means 


HE main significance of the 73 per cent general increase 
- in freight charges and the small “ emergency ” increase 
in passenger fares on British Railways authorised last week 
(the changes come into effect on June 5th) lies in the fact 
that the Transport Commission makes no pretence that these 
rises will enable it to fulfil its statutory duty of breaking even. 
On the most optimistic assumptions—including the pious 
hope that “ special measures of economy ” can bring about 
savings on the railways amounting to £15 million in the year 
beginning in mid-1955—the increases that the Commission 
applied for, and which were recommended by the Transport 
Tribunal and granted by the Minister without alteration, 
would leave the railways £14 million a year in deficit. Is 
this the consequence of Sir Brian Robertson’s forthright 
abdication of responsibility for the wages settlement early 
this year: “ Where the money comes from is no business of 
ours” ? 

The increases in cost brought about by the last wage 
increases (not including anything the engine drivers my 
secure) were formidable. In the “future year ” considered 
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“And service? And spares?” Asks the practical mind — 


SOME PEOPLE JUST BUY CARS. The wise man asks himself about the 
service he can expect in the years ahead. Say he finds himself 


fx 


+ 
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Lo the best of us)... what then? First, Ford Service is Everywhere. 
It’s part of the public service, Where there isn’t a Ford Dealer 


on the spot, there is one near at hand. Next, every Ford Main 


Dealer carriesafull range ofgenuine‘EnFo’ Partsand Spares, from 


&Split pin right up to a reconditioned engine. Next, each one has 


ive miles from anywhere, with a minor breakdown (it happens + 


Dagenham trained mechanics who know exactly what to do and 
who are helped by special equipment to do it quickly and effi- 
ciently. For these reasons, Ford maintenance runs smoothly on 
a basis of low, fixed charges. Ford believe that a sale is not the 
end'of a transaction, but the beginning of a partnership. They 
are as much interested in your car’s performance as you are, and 
they prove their point with a Service which only this belief, 


backed by Ford experience and resources, could provide. 
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with technical 
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Refractories bore you? You consider them unimportant? 


Too technical for anyone but a specialist? It is true that they are technically 


complex; it’s also true their selection is a job for-a specialist. But not 


that they are details. They have a profound effect on costs. 


Any industrial management owes it to itself to make sure the 


refractories being used in its furnaces are the right ones. 


Here Morgans can help— and their advice costs 

nothing. They are specialists who have developed some 

of the finest refractories ever made: designers and 

operators of the most up-to-date refractories plant in Europe. 
Their advice is worth having. 


MORGAN 


efractories 


ASK MORGANS ABOUT REFRACTORIES—THEY KNOW 


MORGAN REFRACTORIES LTD., NESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE. TEL: NESTON 1406 
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by the Transport Tribunal, they implied that the working 
expenses of British Railways would exceed gross receipts 
by {10 million ; when their proper contribution to central 
charges—primarily interest on capital—is counted in, the 
railways would be £51 million in the red. The 7} per 
cent increase in dock charges, the commission hopes, may 
nearly et the last increase im wages; the increase in 
canal chatges proposed may cover about half of the cost 


of increased wages. 


Unde: Section 23 of the Transport Act, 1953, the com- 
mission has power to obtain an emergency increase of 10 
per cent in passenger fares; on the present volume of 
traffic. and assuming that no further traffic was lost, such 
an increase might yield {11-{12 million as against the 
{4 million it expects in fact to obtain from the latest 
increases in fares. It expects to obtain about £17 million 
in extra revenue from the freight increases. It would not 


have been impossible, therefore, for the commission to try 
to obtain the full imcrease in fevenue that it would have 
needed to break even in the “future year.” Deliberately 
to budget for a deficit is a mew departure even in British 
nationalised industry, though it follows perfectly logically 
from the compromises forced upon the Transport Commis- 
sion by the Government. It is hardly likely that increases 
designed to fulfil the commission’s statutory duty would 
have made it more unpopular with the railway user than it 


is already. 


BP Keeps its Promise 


N keeping with their promise made last December to 
| distribute a larger proportion of available earnings, the 
directors of British Petroleum have declared a bigger ordi- 
nary dividend. The final payment of 14 per cent on a 


capital of £100,687,500 (as increased by the four for one 
free scrip issue) on top of the interim dividend of § per 
cent on the original capital of £20,137,500, sets the 1954 


payments at an effective rate of.15 per cent. On the revised 
capital the 19§3 dividends would be equivalent to 8} per 
cent. Just in advance of this announcement BP’s £1 ordi- 
nary stock units were slipping back ; at the current market 
price 0. 76s. the units yield £3 19s. on the new dividend. 
The bigger dividend is paid out of a net profit of £24.3 
million, only about £750,000 higher than net earnings in 
1953. The tax provision charged in arriving at this profit 
is only about £250,000 higher at £19.6 million and the sole 
reason for the lack of buoyancy in net earnings is the sharp 
increase in depreciation and other amounts written off from 
£20 million to £30.4 million, Before charging depreciation 
and taxation, the consolidated profit in 1954 was £75.3 
mation compared with £63.9 million in 1953. The pre- 
uminary statement adds that all items relating to the original 
assets and liabilities of Anglo-Iranian in Persia have been 
climinated without drawing upon the general reserve. 


New Issues Resumed 


D ESPITE the start of a new Stock Exchange account this 
Week, new activity has not come to the Stock 
Exchange. Continued sales of gilt-edged stocks by the banks 
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dominate that section of the market and industrials, too, 
have been held in check. The Financial Times index 
of government securities fell from 97.39 on to 95.98 in the 
week ended on Wednesday. Industrials fell from 184.5 to 
183.8 in the same period. In one matter, however, the 
market does find itself on firmer ground. It -has been 
possible for the flow of new capital issues to be resumed. 
Important capital offers have been announced and others are 
under discussion including an early issue of a large block of 
debenture stock by the Dunlop Rubber Company. 

The most important of this week’s issues is the offer by 
the Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency of all 
the prior charge capital of_ English Steel Corporation. The 
“A” and “B” ordinary shares of that company were 
re-acquired by Vickers and Cammell Laird last year. The 
agency’s present offer made through Morgan Grenfell and 
Co. and Hoare and Co. thus consists of 5 million 53 per 
cent cumulative redeemable preference shares of {1 each at 
20s. and £5 million 44 per cent debenture stock 1974/79 at 
par. Both offers‘are made with benefit of six months’ 
interest due on June 30th, so that in effect both are at a small 
discount. The offer should prove attractive. Net tangible 
assets of £20} million cover the debenture principal more 
than four times. Profits are running at the rate of about 
£3.400,000 a year and are expected to be approximately 
maintained ; they provide handsome cover for the gross 
debenture interest of £225,000 a year and the preference 
dividend and relevant profits tax costing £213,125 a year. 
The preference shares are redeemable at 22s. between 1974 
and 1984, at 21s. between 1984 and 1994 or at par between 
1994 and 2004. Application lists for this welcome move 
towards liquidating the agency’s large holding of prior 
charge stocks open and close on Thursday. For the first 
time no option is offered to tender any government stock 
in payment. 

Another new issue, that from Land Securities Investment 
Trust, the chairman of which is Mr Harold Samuel, takes a 
different form. This property company is to place privately 
at par {£20 million of 44 per cent mortgage debenture stocks 
(with a final redemption date in 2005). The debentures will 


replace mortgages which, on March 31, 1954, totalled . 


about {11,900,000 ; their growth since then largely reflects 
the complete absorption of the Ravensfield Investment 
Trust, another property company, into the group. The new 
debenture is linked with proposals to reconstruct the 
structure of Land Securities Investment Trust. The forma- 
tion of a new company will permit the directors to issue 
four new 10s. ordinary shares and one {1 preference share 
in the new company for each 10s, ordinary share in the 
original company. 


Sterling Area’s Surplus 


HE balance of payments of the sterling area with non- 
+ sterling countries turned decidedly favourable last 
month in keeping with seasonal influences no doubt as a 
result of dearer money and the other measures taken to 
meet balance of payment difficulties. The gold and dollar 
reserves in April rose by $19 million to $2,686 million, the 
first substantial rise for five months. A number of adjust- 
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ments have, however, to be made in order to discern the true 
influences that were operating. A reduction of $17 million 
must first be made in respect of defence aid received from 
the United States in April. Next, a net $11 million must 
be deducted as representing the net receipts from the 
European Payments Union, reflecting in the main credit 
earned in trade passing through the EPU clearing in the 
previous month of March. If these receipts are excluded, 
the residual becomes a deficit of $9 million, which may be 
taken to represent the balance of payments of the sterling 
area with the dollar world during April. 

During that month, however, the United Kingdom built 
up a substantial surplus of £22 million, or $61 million, 
with EPU, which is due to be settled towards the middle 
of this month and will bring in about $30 million in gold. 
The surplus, however, arises from transactions during April, 
and any guess at the sterling area’s balance of payments 
performance last month should place this EPU surplus in 
juxtaposition with the apparent deficit of $9 million in trade 
with the dollar area ; on balance the payments of the sterling 
area with the non-dollar world would thus seem to have 
been about $52 million in surplus last month. The EPU 
credit reflects not merely the outcome of sterling area trade 
with Western Europe but also a substantial part of the 
current trade between the sterling area and the transferable 
account area. Much of the trade between the union and 
the rest of the non-sterling and non-dollar world is trans- 
acted in sterling and affects the settlement. 

The substantial surplus for April indicated by these 
figures is in keeping with normal seasonal fluctuations in 
the sterling area balance of payments. To a modest extent 
it may also reflect a further arrival of foreign money attracted 
to London by comparatively high money rates. The net 
effect of this influence last month was probably modest. 
The April gold and dollar reserve figures have helped 
to reinforce confidence in sterling, which has further 
strengthened in the market in the past week. In the official 
market against the dollar it has this week crossed the parity, 
and by Wednesday evening sterling was looking down on 
the dollar from the modest eminence of a 1/32nd premium 


over $2.80. The rate for transferable sterling has moved 
similarly to $2.77. 


No Fun at the Fair 


HE British Industries Fair got off to a quiet start in 

London this week. This is the first year in which 
the new company, British Industries Fair, Limited, has 
organised the London sections in place of the Board of 
Trade (the successful Birmingham engineering section has 
always been in the hands of the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce). On this week’s showing the new company has 
still much to learn about how to attract even as many visitors 
and exhibitors as the Board of Trade has done during the 
past few difficult years. Most of the notable truants who 
have withdrawn from the Fair one after the other are still 
conspicuous by their absence ; nowhere is this more marked 
than in the pottery and textile sections, which not only 
formed the bulwark of the old BIF, but also provided its 


most spectacular displays. Without them the Fair has a 
dispirited air. 
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The energy that was once concentrated on the BIF has 
been channelled off into a series of specialised trade fairs 
that do not necessarily have the excuse of better timing 
for the industries concerned. The manufacturers of 
synthetic textiles, for example, are holding their own 
private exhibition now in their Piccadilly headquarters, q 
step that seems quite superfluous. The four major pro- 
ducers of synthetic yarns, Imperial Chemical Industries 
with “terylene” and “ardil,’ British Nylon Spinners, 
British Celanese with acetate rayon, and Courtaulds with 
viscose rayon, are each showing at the BIF, the last two 
for the first time in years. But there are only a handful 
of other textile stands, mainly of clothing. manufacturers, 
in the whole Fair, and the great names of Lancashire and 
Bradford are absent. Only one of these exhibitors, British 
Celanese, is displaying its goods with the panache that the 
BIF requires, in a riot of azaleas, white dresses, small oaks, 
butterflies and brilliant dyes. Admittedly, this company 
has the powerful incentive of newly developed products 
that are designed to compete with on appearance, and to 
undercut substantially on price, the nylon and “ terylene ” 
fabrics shown by its competitors who have little to offer 
that is new and no fresh way of telling their old story. 
The organisers, who are planning two separate exhibitions 
in London next year, face a more difficult task than was 
first supposed in re-floating the BIF. 


Democracy in Tea 


HE first hard pressed owner of a family business who 
8 saw a chance to hold control by creating non-voting 
shares and selling them to cover death duties started a new 
science—the science of capital control. The devices for 
wielding the maximum voting strength with the minimum 
of capital investment are now without number. There is 
the issue of non-voting shares, the issue of shares over- 
weighted with votes, the is§ue of shares to pension funds 
whose trustees happen to be directors of the company. 
The latest plan and in some ways the most ingenious 
comes from Walter Duncan and Goodricke, secretaries 
and managing agents for a substantial group of tea 
companies. 

This is the plan: all the companies of the group (except 
Amo Tea that has recently capitalised reserves) are to make 
free scrip issues to their shareholders. Then they are all 
to make further scrip issues to each other receiving in 
exchange scrip of the other companies of the group: The 
proportion has been arranged, so that one-third of the 
capital of each company shall be held among the others, 
and so that at the start the dividends each has to pay to 
the others will be equal to the dividends it expects to 
receive from them. The companies concerned are Ally- 
nazzer Tea, Aino Tea, Assam Dooars, Hope Tea, Kuhi- 
cherra Tea, Lanhapara Tea, Meenglass Tea and Leech 
River Tea. 

It is presented as a risk spreading scheme—‘‘a measure 
of protection . . . against general and local adverse condi- 
tions.” Indeed it does offer some protection against crop 
disaster affecting one company. But there is another kind of 
disaster against which it also provides—the appearance o! 4 
bid for control. The bidder for any one of these companies 
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THE 
- arc furnace by Birlec Ltd—and AEI, 
S eaenece ‘oat requires electrical power of 
15,000 KV. {—sufficient to su 
” of Harrogate. 
Western Europe. 





a It. refrigerator by Coldrator—and AE]. 
shown in a kitchen equipped 
and designed by Hotpoint. 


ly a town the size 
It is one of the largest in 


In the steel works molten metal flows 
from the furnace. In the kitchen the 
food is cold and fresh from the 
refrigerator. [Electricity is serving 
man. There is a connection between 
these events for the power is harnessed 
more effectively by equipment built 
by AEI Companies. 


Associated Electrical Industries is a 
practical partnership of great com- 
panies. Each one is famous in its own 
right. All share the benefit of AEI’s 
inspiration and financial strength, on 
research, and for economy in manu- 
facturing. An investment in AEI is an 
investment in all these companies— 
and in progress. 


The British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd, 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co, Ltd, 
Birlec Ltd. 

Coldrator Ltd. 

Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd, 
Ferguson Pai Ltd. 

Newton Victor Ltd, 

The Hotpoint cates Appliance Co. Ltd. 
Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 
Sunvic Gaveele Ltd. 
Siemens Bros. & Co. Ltd. 
Australian Gueuak Electric Pty. Ltd. 
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The astonishing month - by - month 
growth of the GLASGOW EVENING 






















NEWS is shown by the following table . ; ie i 

of audited, certified average net sales Ce ue eee t—3 
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per issue. \ 










July 1954 131,917 November 164,415 
August 147,465 December 156,964 
September 151,263 January °55 163,954 


October 161,377 | February 173,403 
March "55 177,562 
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‘“ SPANISH FISHERMEN '” by Anthony Gross 
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No. 10 in a series of advertisements showing the work 
of contemporary artists. 
A BIG NAME IN THE CHEMICAL WORLD 





One of the world’s largest manufactur 
| B th rt hydrosuiphites, liquid sulphur dioxide « 
ro e on Makers of an extensive range of Metac! 


dyes for dveing wool in all its form 
Brotherton & Co. Ltd., City Chambers, Leeds, 1 ‘Bl 


Telephone: Leeds 2-9321 + Telegrams: ‘* Brotherton, Leeds.”’ 


& A sherry thay. i‘ 


Sheep delight 


The people the paper reaches are living 
and working and earning high wages in 
the midst of unparalleled Scottish 
industrial developments .... Over five 
hundred new factories in five years; 
45% more shipping activity in 1953 
than in 1948; these are but two 
examples of the figures that are telling 
the story of Scotland's prosperity. 











































The ‘ Personal to You’ theme sells the 
‘News’... Over the last nine months, 
the Glasgow Evening News has 
developed an entirely new appeal 
whereby its readers become its friends. 
From many sources comes evidence of 
an ever-increasing ‘reader trust’. 
Every evening, the men and women of 
Glasgow and the West of Scotland look 
forward to reading what their ‘ friends ” 
have to say to them personally; and 
these * friends’ are the journalists in the 
* News’ whose originality and flair have 
captured the imagination of Glasgow 
and the West of Scotland. 


























A perfect gift to the most critical 
palate, Pintail is an exceptionally fine 


sherry, both pale and beautifully 










dry. Specially selected at Jerez, this 
proud product of Spain is available 


in a trial pack of two bottles at 42/7d; 











subsequent supplies at £12 







This *‘ Personal to You’ theme can sell 


‘ile i if vou: advertine in the per dozen bottles. Your orders 






will have prompt attention. 


Pinkail %~ 
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Evening News 
GLASGOW 


KEMSLEY HOUSE KEMSLEY HOUSE 
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Established 1800 MATTHEW CLOAG & SON LID., PERTH, 9CO1'AN® 
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jirectorships. 


heap Coal This Summer 


? 


‘nal Coal Board has contrived to announce the 
nmer cuts in its coal prices, to encourage 
off season, without a general increase in basic 
| them out. For the moment, that is to say, 

| or has been directed to ignore its own finan- 
ind the imereases in wages costs that must 
s revision of the day wage structure in mining 
n March. It is true that the increased wages 


been paid ; they are back dated to April 4th, ° 


s will not get the extra cash for a fortnight. 

: revision of piece wages in the industry as a 

is quite separate from localised disputes such 

is still to come, and this will probably add 

; costs than the £13 million a year for the day 
Nevertheless, the increase in coal prices that 
y have to follow from the increases in freight 
take effect in June will still leave the industry 
rease im arrear—an average of Is. 3d. a ton, 
inything that may be required to restore the 


icial balance. This may have its political over- 
ic meantime, it offers even more incentive than 
he surface for the householder to buy coal this 


ck against next winter—if he can manage. to 


ed. 


The New Savoyards 


but W. S. Gilbert can provide a quotation to 
oe last Tuesday’s annual general meeting of 
lotel. Perhaps a line from “ HMS Pinafore ” 


| always voted at my party’s call.” Duly the 


at the meeting gave their almost unanimous 
i¢ directors’ plan for creating 84,792 “B” §s. 


ures which will rank pari passu with the 


A” tos. ordinary shares—except that each 
will carry 10 votes against half a vote for each 
Only one white-bearded stockholder, Mr 
Lee, spoke out firmly against the resolution. 
ther stockholders welcomed the proposals with 
laim as they had welcomed the tax free capital 
f 6s. on each £1 stock unit from the profit of 
ing from the sale of the freehold on a commer- 
in the Strand. Taking a leaf from the book of 
id Mr Samuel, familiar names in the recent 
Savoy, the directors took back the property on 
Stockholders will also receive an effectively 
nd from a year that witnessed an increase in 
‘ed gross profit from £525,684 to £654,438. 
t that Mr Lee and some-~ outside commen- 
scen in the new eapital structure is that the 
‘ their associates (Who owned a large slice of 


/ 
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the original £1 shares) can control the company by an 
almost nominal holding of the equity. The tactic is simple 
enough: sell the “A” shares and buy the ‘B” units. 
Control, then, would be secured for a tiny financial stake 
and it could last in perpetuity. Now that the necessary 
resolutions have been passed an investor who dislikes the 
scheme has only one answer: to liquidate his stake in the 
company, leaving the Savoyard directors to contemplate 
the joys of a Utopia completely free from any outside inter- 
ference. But they might spare a moment to recall that the 
least successful of all the Gilbert and Sullivan comic operas 
was “ Utopia Limited.” 


Television’s Uncertain Timetable 


7. timetable for the start of the commercial television 
services is still far from settled. This week, the 
Independent Television Authority signed its first contract 
with a programme company, Associated Broadcasting De- 
velopment, Ltd., which will use the London transmitter 
during the week-ends and the Birmingham transmitter— 
when it starts—during the week. The other London con- 
tractor, Associated-Rediffusion, will probably sign its con- 
tract in a week or so. These contracts bear almost no 
resemblance to the draft documents that were first sent to 
the startled contractors in December; they have been 
hammered into formulae that at least give the contractors 
some chance of running their highly speculative enterprises 
in a normal businesslike fashion. 

It is fortunate that neither of the two London contractors 
held up work on their services until the contract details 
had been settled, for in that case the services would have 
had no chance of opening in the autumn. As it is, they 
have pressed ahead with their arrangements, and persuaded 
their advertisers to do the same, so that they will be ready 
to start as soon after the beginning of September as the 
ITA will allow. This, in turn, depends on the rate of 
progress on the Croydon transmitter. The ITA expects 
that the equipment will all be installed before September, 
but its design is new and it is difficult to calculate how 
long it will take to get it in full working order. The most 
likely date for opening now seems to be mid-September, 
bur the contractors have to face the possibility of a delay— 
which they are likely to find expensive as well as irritating. 


Dunlop Dividend Unchanged 


HE Dunlop Rubber Company enjoyed a prosperous, but 
- not a bumper, year in 1954. The group trading profit 
was nearly £2} million higher at £17,717,914 compared 
with £15,488,545. The total dividend for the year remains 
unchanged. A final payment of 10 per cent makes 14 per 
cent for 1954 and compares with a dividend of 12 per cent 
and bonus of 2 per cent a year ago. It is hardly surprising 
that the market where the Dunlop: stock has recently been 


strong in anticipation of these results and of the new issue. 


to be announced next week, found these figures disappoint- 
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ing. The ros. units fell 2s. 6d. to 28s. 6d. immediately 
after the announcement. 

The additional earnings have been absorbed partly into 
the depreciation charge, which is rising as more of the 
expensive postwar equipment comes into play and partly 
by higher taxation. The depreciation charged is up from 
£4,440,760 to £5,193,986. Taxes, British and foreign, 
take {7,011,114 compared with £6,747,198. But the group 
het available profit after those deductions stands high. At 
£4,858,500 it is just a shade below the 1953 figure of 
£4,953,986, but that year’s figure contained an exceptional 
item of £885,560 arising from the settlement of the Excess 
Profits Tax refund. Without the windfall the 1953 net 
figure. would have been £4,068,426 and the 1954 figure 
would have shown a good rise. A sum of £460,000 is again 
set aside for replacement of fixed assets in the United 
Kingdom and f1 million (against £1,800,000) goes to 
general reserve. 


Hire Purchase in April 


PART from the furniture trades, where the hire purchase 
A controls appear to be having an effect, hire purchase 
sales in April remained at a high level, the figures of HP 
Information (which cover only a small part of the field) 
showing a rise of about 50 per cent over the corresponding 
month of last year. 


NUMBER OF HP CONTRACTS 





April, March, . April, 

Im} 1955 1955 
Cas hw en Peay we ee ee | 26,931 38,308 41,433 
Commercial vehicles. .... lee 4,568 7,258 6,783 
Motor cycles and side-cars.. 17,702 | 19,715 24,760 
we 55a 2 a thas ba 1,347 | 1,428 1,344 
PROCRONE So Kk bedi sc 965 | 1,433 1,094 
Farm equipment........... 525 630 | 696 

Source : HP Information. 


A welcome addition to the inadequate supplies of informa- 
tion available on hire purchase comes from the British 
Radio Equipment Manufacturers Association which pub- 
lishes its first monthly estimate of credit transactions as a 
percentage of total retail sales. The figures indicate that 
41 per cent of radio receivers, 62 per cent of radiograms 
and §9 per cent of television sets were sold on hire purchase 
or extended credit in March. As the Radio and Television 
Retailers’ Association’s figure for March is not yet issued, 
it is not possible to see how far the two estimates agree. 


The First VHF Station 


Te BBC’s. first transmissions on very high frequencies 
started on Monday from a transmitter at Wrotham in 
Kent, with a range of 50 miles ; by the end of the year three 
other transmitters, in Newcastle, Northern Ireland and 
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North East Scotland, should be operating. No Precise time 
table has been laid down for the six remaining transmitters 
which between them will cover about 98 per cent of the 
population. The BBC has been forced up into the high 
frequency bands for its sound broadcasts, in order to over. 
come foreign interference that jams the medium wavebands 
during the night. The use of these higher frequencies 
allows a much higher standard of sound reproduction than 
is possible on the medium waves but this alone would never 
have justified the cost of the new system. 

About half the radio manufacturers are already sellino 
VHF receivers and numbers of new models were introduced 
at this week’s radio show in Manchester. They cost, with 
purchase tax, about {10 more than the equivalent receiver 
for medium-waves only. Existing sets can be converted to 
VHF but the cost is surprisingly high—more, indeed, 
than the charge for converting a television receiver from 
one to two programmes. Estimates range from £10 to {20 
depending on the design of receiver and the average charge 
is likely to be about £15. : 


SHORTER NOTES 


A further drastic fall in tea prices has occurred in the 
London auctions this week. The market opened nominal 
and there were heavy withdrawals when selling was resumed 
on Monday. A further fall occurred on Wednesday. Plain 
broken pekoe from Northern India has fallen to a nominal 
price of 3s. 4d. per lb, a reduction of about Is. 6d. compared 
with the previous auctions of a fortnight ago. 


* 


The Treasury bill rate, after its sharp rise at the first post- 
budget tender, rose a little further last week. The discount 
houses cut their application price for 91-day bills by 2d. 
tu £99 os. 6d. per cent, equivalent to a discount rate of 
slightly over 3 29/32 per cent per annum. Expressed a 
an interest rate, this represents a yield of 3 31/32 pe 
cent per annum. 


* 


A Society of Investment Analysts has been formed with 
offices at 4 Throgmorton Avenue. - Its initial members 
include security analysts and investment officers of large 
financial institutions such as insurance companies, banking 
houses, and pension funds. 


* 


Oil and gas have been detected at a well recently drilled at 
Ekim, Calabar Province, in South-eastern Nigeria. This 
well, one of eleven drilled by the Shell D’Arcy Petroleum 
Development Company of Nigeria Ltd., since 1951, shows 
larger indications than previously encountered in that 
region. The quantity of oil so far discovered 1s not 
economically sufficient for production purposes, and the 
cofnpany will now carry out further tests at other depths of 
this well. More than {£9 million had been invested in 
Nigeria by Shell D’Arcy in their search for oil up ‘0 the 
end of 1954. 
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Company Notes 


— 


DE HAVILLAND AIRGRAFT 
anD BRISTOL AEROPLANE. 
¢ Britain’s leading companies 


og to forget about the element of 
risk in their ordinary stocks. The latest 
results of de Havilland Aircraft are a 
salutary reminder of this risk. The 
company Pp ired many millions of its own 
money into the development and produc- 
ion of the Comet. Then came the 
catastrophes. ‘Those catastrophes have to 
be measured first in the loss of life, then 
‘a their effect upon the aircraft industry 
and only lastly in the trading results of 
the company. ‘The .financial reckoning 
has been revealed in the company’s pre- 
liminary statement for the year to 
September 30th. 


A loss of £1,332,999 in that year has 
replaced the 1952-53 profit of £2,639,193. 
The directors comment: “The adverse 
results are due to the need to take care 
of the position arising from the Comet 
catastrophe. This has been done, so far 
as at present appears to be required, by 
writing off redundant Comet stock, etc., 
of £4,732,538. Other substantial costs 
arising from the same circumstances have 
also been provided for in the accounts.” 
A good deal more information about the 
immediate losses and about possible 
potential liabilities and the extent of 
Government assistance will be needed, 
coupled with a balanced discussion on the 
future of the Comet, to assess the invest- 
ment merits of the de Havilland equity. 
That equity still has merits. 

But the dismal arithmetic has to be 
followed through to its final conclusion : 
the passing of the ordinary dividend, 
which was 7} per cent in 1952-53. After 
providing {£82,509 for tax, the loss 
emerges at {1,415,508. Minority interests 
take £22,293, retentions by subsidiaries 
{266,987 and preference dividends 
{so,0so. After making these charges but 
after writing back £1,361,745 from tax 
provisions and bringing forward £235,279 
from the previous year the net debit 
balance is whittled down to £157,814. A 
transfer of £250,000 from general reserve 
more than makes good that loss, allowing 
the company to carry forward a ‘credit of 
£92,186. 

Inevitably the report of Bristol Aero- 
plane Company stands in sharp contrast 
to the de Havilland statement. Bristol 
Aeroplane’s profits in 1954 advanced 
from {2,549,562 to £2,912,092 and, 
as the directors promised when the 

rights” issue was made in October, a 
final ordinary dividend of 6} per cent on 
4 capital of £6,930,000 has been added to 


an interim of 3} per cent on the original 
capital of £4,620,000. 


* 


WHITBREAD. One of the most dis- 
me dividend announcements for 
Su © Months was issued last week-end. 
Genel it came from Whitbread. 
ince the war that company has been 


classed among the most progressive in the 
brewing trade, concentrating its efforts 
on the sale of bottled beers and on 
the modernisation of its public houses. 
Its profits and dividends have been 
expanding and investors believed that 
this record would not be blemished 
in 1954. Their hopes soared high 
when the interim ordinary dividend 
was raised from the equivalent of 5} per 
cent to 7 per cent; in their minds that 
dividend seemed to offset the chairman’s 
earlier warning that the 1954 results would 
not be so successful as those of 1953. The 
disappointment came when the directors 
declared a final dividend for 1954 of 14 
per cent, making 21 per cent for the year. 
Allowing for the 50 per cent free scrip 
issue, the dividends in 1953 were exactly 
equivalent to this 21 per cent payment. 
The measure of the disappointment is 
found in the fall of 5s. in the price of 
the {£1 “A” ordinary shares ; at 85s. these 
shares offer a yield of just under § per 
cent. 

But could the directors have done any- 
thing more than to maintain the ordinary 
dividend in the face of a decline in profits? 
Most of the breweries, notably in the 
London and home county areas where 
Whitbread’s public houses are con- 
centrated, had a disappointing time last 
year ; and Whitbread despite its interests 
in bottled beers has suffered a fall in 
profits before tax from [2,471,853 to 
£2,166,526. After charging a smaller tax 
provision (down from £1,441,977 ~to 
£1,220,090) and after adding back more in 
special credits (up from £333,380 to 
£497:754) the net profit emerges at 
£1,444,190, compared with £1,363,256 in 
1953. 

* 


BOWATER PAPER. The directors 
of the Bowater Paper Corporation have 
again produced a most lavish report. 
Equally impressive is the increase in 
profits and in the ordinary dividend, 
noted in these columns last week. Changes 
of some magnitude have taken place in 
the consolidated balance sheet, following 
the opening of the Tennessee paper mills. 
The gross book value of fixed assets has 
risen from £46.4 million to £60.8 million 
and their written down value from £30.9 
million to £43.4 million. Balancing that 
increase is the growth in loan stocks from 
£20.9 million to £31.4 million. 

The Corporation thus has a firm base 
on which to plan this year’s operations. 
High production and sales have been 
maintained and in certain mills “ progress 
is limited only by the available productive 
capacity.” The directors characterise the 
outlook as “ encouraging”; that has the 
ring of an understatement. This year the 
Corporation, as a result of the completion 
of the Number 6 machine at Kemsley and 
of a full year’s production from the 
Tennessee plant, will produce about 
790,000 tons of newsprint. The immediate 
prospect for Bowater Paper, as the recent 
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rise in the price of its shares on Canadian 
buying suggested, is bright. 

But what about the long term pros- 
pects? The directors seem to be con- 
fident about those as well, for they have 
plans for yet another increase in capacity 
which they say “represents the most im- 
portant step forward yet initiated by the 
Corporation and its subsidiaries.’ The 
directors have always been prepared to 
take risks—as the purchase of the New- 
foundland mills just before the war will 
recall. Now they have embarked on 
another new venture. By adding two new 
machines at the Mersey mills and yet 
another machine at the Kemsley mills 
(each with an annual capacity of about 
60,000 tons) and by pushing up the pro- 
ductive capacity of the Tennessee mills 
to 175,000 tons a year, the Corporation 
will have by 1957 a capacity from its 
newsprint machines of about 1,000,000 
tons a year. 

Some of the capacity will almost 
certainly be used for mechanical printing 
and other paper (where profit margins are 
higher than on newsprint) but the latest 
developments show that the directors are 
sull largely putting their faith and money 
on newsprint and, moreover, on newsprint 
made in this country. Are they putting 
too many eggs in one basket ? Some stock- 
holders may recall that the bad patch that 
the company experienced just before the 
war was coupled with its reliance on 
newsprint. The latest plans suggest that 
the Corporation is taking a chance on a 
growth in the demand for newsprint from 
British newspapers .and in overseas 
markets. 


* 


ALBERT E. REED. Albert E. 
Reed is by no means so dependent on 
newsprint as Bowater Paper. A table in 
its preliminary statement for the year to 
March 31st shows a percentage break- 
down of the value of turnover : 


per cent 
Wrapping papers 35 
Corrugated cases and paper 25 
Printing papers 16 
Newsprint 9 
Multi-wall sacks 8 
Miscellaneous 7 


The emphasis on packaging papers has 
paid the Reed group handsomely. After 
depreciation and debenture interest but 
before taxation its profits have risen by 
about 44 per cent, from {£4,260,996 to 
£6,174,244—an increase much greater than 
the 22 per cent increase revealed by similar 
figures in the Bowater report. Income tax 
and profits tax on these profits have risen 
from {£2,365,000 to £3,058,017 but the 
group has no money to find for EPL, 
which in 1953-54 absorbed £625,000, so 
that net profits have jumped from 
£1,756,996 to £3,116,227. 

The ordinary dividends are also effec- 
tively higher—indeed the final payment at 
124 per cent is bigger than the minimum 
forecast last December by the directors 
of a 10 per cent final, following the 50 per 
cent free scrip issue. For the latest 
financial year the full year’s dividend is 
22} per cent on an ordinary capital of 
£3,140,000 ; in 1953-§4 an interim of 10 
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per cent on a capital of £1,500,000 and a 
final of 12$ per cent on a capital of 
£3,140,000 was paid. On the “ A” ordinary 
capital an interim of 10 per cent on 
£1,235,112 and a final of 12} per cent on 
£3,422,668 have been declared for 
1954-55 ; for 1953-54, the year in which 
the “A” shares were created, there was a 
single payment of 124 per cent on the 
“A” ordinary capital of £1,235,112. 

The dividend on the ordinary shares 
fell short of some of the more optimistic 
hopes in Throgmorton Street and 1s. 3d. 
was clipped off the price of the £1 
ordinary shares; but at 84s. 43d. they 
yield 5} per cent on a 22} per cent divi- 
dend. That is not an unattractive yield, 
for the group, as its recent investments in 
Colthrop and Tasman Pulp and Paper 
show, is still growing. 

~ 


UNITED SUA BETONG. The 
increase in the United Sua _ Betong 
ordinary dividend was unexpectedly 
. generous. Allowing for the 50 per cent 
free scrip issue, the dividend has been 
raised from the equivalent of 13} per cent 
for 1953 to 274 per cent for 1954. That 
dividend gave a new but only temporary 
lease of life to rubber shares, with “ Suas ” 
themselves immediately gaining 2s. 3d. to 
48s. Profit taking at the end of the account 
soon checked the rally; “Suas” at the 
current price of 43s. 9d. xd. offer a yield 
of {12 Is. per cent. 

The dividend is in line with the advance 
in profits, which have nearly doubled from 
£457,415 to £895,913. Taxation is also 
higher, up from £287,652 to £516,222, but 
the net profit has risen from £169,763 to 
£379,691. The dividend takes {£210,937 
(against £99,000) from this profit. Long 
before the dividend announcement the 
directors had forecast an increase in 
rubber production from about 18,200,000 
lb. to 19,300,000 Ib. The company pro- 


duces palm oil and tea as well as rubber. 
Rubber must have made the most im- 
portant contribution to profits but the 
company’s production of tea—last year it 
was producing more tea and selling it at a 
higher price than in 1953—helped to give 
buoyancy to the profit and to the dividend. 
a 


CAMMELL LAIRD. The latest 
ordinary dividend of Cammell Laird, the 
shipbuilders, caused disappointment. In 
1953, the company had added a tax free 
bonus of 4 per cent to the 15 per cent divi- 
dend, less tax, making the full payment 
22.27 per cent, less tax. There were some 
hopes that another tax free bonus would 
be paid for 1954. These hopes were dis- 
appointed, for the full year’s dividends 
amount to 14 per cent, less tax. They are 
declared on a capital of £5,325,000 as 
increased by the 50 per cent free scrip 
issue ; on that capital the 1953 payments 
are equivalent to about 14.6 per cent, less 
tax. Hence almost all the tax free bonus 
has been effectively consolidated into the 
trading dividend. 

But since the announcement the §s. 
ordinary stock units have lost 1s. 3d. to 
11s. xd., to offer a yield of about 6% per 
cent. The group’s total income shows 
little change at £1,617,959 (against 
£1,689,186) but the trading profit has 
fallen slightly (from £1,142,473 to 
£1,017,386) while investment income has 
risen slightly (from £546,713 to £600,573). 
That investment income includes the divi- 
dends Cammell Laird receives from its 
50 per cent interest in Metropolitan- 
Cammell Carriage and Wagon and in the 
latest year it must also include a part divi- 
dend from the 25 per cent interest in 
English Steel which it reacquired half way 
through last year. Thanks to a fall in 
taxation the net profit is only £4,550 lower 
at £654,716, from which the ordinary divi- 
dend takes £424,225. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins : May 18th 
Next Contango Day: May 13; 
Next Settlement Day: May 


Despite the lifting of the thre 


h 


\f 2 
railway strike and the improvem:<,): in = 
gold and dollar figures, gilt-edood pr; re 
continued to fall in the stock mar\.-:. The 
approach of the election made {or ayia 
markets, and a stream of sm selliny ; 
orders was enough to bring lean 
prices down. Home banking shares 
notably Lloyds “A,” were a litile better. 
as were a few of the insurance iss)... Most 
of the interest in Throgmorton Stree 


seemed to be concentrated upon the 
foreign market, but it was Continental and 
not British support that gave strength to 
this market. At the end of the old account 
Japanese bonds advanced strong!y on buy. 
ing from Zurich and later from P iris ; op 
the first day of the new acc 


ft int they 
slipped back slightly when profits were 
taken. German issues also closed the old 
account firmly and then went 2):cad on 


overseas buying on Wednesday. 

The prices of industrial equities fel 
away in the last days of the old account 
and by the close on Tuesday the Financial 
Times ordinary share index had 


fallen 
back to 182.7 (compared with 184.5 just 
before the week-end). The market was a 
little more active following some good 


dividend statements on the first day of 
the new account and the Financial Times 
index improved to 183.2. Cotton and 
rayon textile shares were marked up on 
the removal of purchase tax, though the 


il 



















early gains were not fully held. Bowater 
Paper made a strong advance on 
Canadian buying, while Boots Pur 
Drug and Tube  Investme: were 
marked up on bigger dividends. In the 
shipping section Stanhope lost gd. to 
19s. on the absence of a dividend. Oil 
shares were reasonably steady at ihe end 
of the account, but when the new yunt 
opened British Petroleum |: some 
ground in advance of the dividend 
announcement. 

The feature of the end-account dealings 
was a late advance in Kaffir shares, 
notably the OFS issues. A long and 
detailed statement by the chairman of 
Anglo-American touched off this rally. 

FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 
Security Indices Yi 
| Fixed | 24% © oy 
ttt oe | 
4-08 4% 
4:09 | 
4-12 99 
4-13 +- 98 
4-12 1-95 
4-13 0 
1s 
197-5 115-97 | 1955 
(Feb. 3) | (Jan. 7) }April27  '.28 
175-7 | 107-61) 28 f-- 
: , May 2 10,298 
Dec, 31) (Nov.18)] ,, 136 
H51-1| 211-78] ;, 4 9611 
. 1) | (jan. 5 


* July 1, 1955=100. ¢ 1928=! 
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ice, | Yield 
May ’ 
' z 
| Leet Two Oenees. pee a 
Prices, 1955 | Dividends STOCK ee noe ae ete i 
Jan, 1 to May 4] (a) (6) () eccrine | 37/- (414 I ts 
.ITISH FUNDS lape | High | Low 5 a pest Se Eas eo he 
DIN D A "1955" ; % (7 cBS.A ‘aird 5/-.... % 28 /- oe 3 i ‘ 
Prices, 1959 UARANTEED : 1965 ag t ~. 42/9 | 35/9 | "4a 10} Camel Fe ageerae 9 a : 3 ‘ - 
— fav 4 Ly = - m é ~ 7 0/- : ue -bheoeee ‘3 f ' 18 e 
Jan. | to M STOCK: ice if 4 13/104) 1 i. Dorman d £1.) 66, 50/7} | 4 
ploy ere 97% | 3 £33 thse | we Be Keen N’fol 54/10} /6 6 10 = 3 
; Li 30/ i oa t A; f- | » 
- 2204 S881 nd a7 3343 we |B.) 3p 1) Stewarts & Lovds is |, |6 3 ‘ 
91} Bonds 24% ’54- .-| 984 995 | 2 1313 21] 74 42/- |... 6 Sommers (J bleeveeel e/3 | 31/9" | a 
my | 9 % "55-59... | | i] 57/9 4 al 6 bUnited S cosees | 
| St tama pete ge) St 283 BT ee | He aha) 6 bVicken At ws |e ss | 
BO | 993 Funding 248 +o | ot la [312 5 /104| 35/9 3 Dyers £8 «*+) 2o/- 6 |6 2 50 
ane 1958-59 «+ as | % 974} 2 5 7) SS en al 6 ee wae fis22'| 256 | 24/6 14 4 9b 
jot | 2% quer 2% 1960... of | a2 (213 3| 0 1 Be at Tae A Atees| 33/3 | 31/9 15 5x 
uy | 944 or 3 18M 2 7|4 30/44 12 5 ts (J. & “42s live is ‘ 
; | 934 juer 3% 597 "55-65 95 92} | 217 4 3 5! /44 | 26/10} 06 2}aCoa ulds {1 ..... 28/9 / 7 0 4m i 
‘i sonds 3% 953 215 9 8 le} 33 23/- 10 | 4 @Courta OW Ades cvs 6 | 28/6 a 
on Res as 875 4 29/6 : 4] Cotto 1} 28, e; 
wo | ol 2 0, 968 pian oli 125 2|4 S ake ee toed 2\a Batons & Balderins Z 6 |196 |s 2 1 i 
10 ng 5 3 ib: Ort of 2h 2 oe serge. | iso at eens aes Ws lis |s 4 i. 
o '60- 5 | 36/ Bristol Ae i iat 23/- “2 9 
azz | 98k 38 = Bonds $4 98 ve 883* | 2 17 14 0 61 a} 6 $0 Bri Motor 5/-.... 24/6 F 3 2 - 
MWe | o ae "62-63. 924* 217 3 Ss F | 17/4) 3 | _ 4 a British land {1..... 8/14 | 47/9 4 ll : 
a er 24% "63-64 1) soy | 855 | 2 17 ELL Fs 12/9 | ‘Side ate Nil biFord Motor fn 2| 8 f= | 49/6 | 4 4 3m ¥ 
| ae 24%, (64-81) oi oof : - ; 3 iw of | 213 ao si aver Sidley Gi 0 ae 218 0j ” 
4 s Bonds 3% --| 101 88; 14 2 0/6 | 37/- 3a land Motors £1... 18/9 6 |8 0 ‘ 
Oe | 84 % "20-16. ..+. 93 211 5 4 31) 50/ 43/1} 30 ¢Leyla OEE canes 1/6 | 1 He 
044 OFt ry 4% <7 66-68. 6c cvs 78 935 ot) 4S 4 3] 57/6 6 25 5 a\Rolls Roy r 5/-... 3 § 
98 ling 3% “s 90} . 2 aneue ian 1240 dard Moto - |418 > 
105} rT cn 1968s = . 21110 0 91) 43/ 71/3 12 ¢Stan & STORES 3 /~ | 28/ i? 6 4 
98) 34% 77-08 2. 93 | 89% | 210 814 41} 88/6 6/10}| 12 «i | SHoPs g 5/-..} 2 fn* | 40/~ | 6 0 * 
54% | eee 79) | 0;4 2 8/- ts Pure Dru eee] 404A-* - t£Oe8 ae 
i R ‘ 34% 3 8688 83 884 | 2 > 1 4 7 Tf 10 a ane ree 10/- eed 50/- isi 4 5 ‘i ky 
94 | 89) ese thes. 2004. . 35 soe |a9 Bl 4 e of 32/6 = i 3% aoe ons a ae vaen T ane 7 ke r 
ae ols 494 aft. Feb, °ST.. si | ait i239 44 lo oe laa | 4 5 al\Lyons ( we oe | Sa i 
5h | 88 ols 4% aft. - "52 81} 4 4 6 | 43 17} v1] 58) | 4 
smh 904 Lis ht Ae ake vat | | ar ay Ae pave | 4S Eaters Secs Sy. | 16 |2 3 9s bs 
09 19s ; o ait. “1 9 i é fen s ss 3 go 
i 79) . <3 aft, April "66. . : = 604 | 2 5 0 4 3 a 19 55/3 | 2a 5 alBritish Petroleum £1 .| 112, a 115/- 12 : : ee 
oy 704 i iS, s 24% .e ee ee a : ee 6 2 2 b sicen 5) 4 ~ 
cl | 8 3. 248 Sone ts. | 89 sat | 2 "8 314 4 4i| 88/9 | 68/6 ite 0°» Royal Datch ee hs Lieati/a0y 7. * 8 
66} ad | Elec. 3% "Sra tis oka = 100} ; 12 5;:4 4 31 138 /- pa 6 ai vee Reg. ae sc* 30/- . -< : 
st 84 Elec, afb "74-79; 235. — « = 28 3 : : 21) £58} | bo, Stal ae ee L ING 27/6 ve 5 6 a 
93% p Elec. ? WED nae as 111352/- | a HIF omeus a 45/ 0 a 
9 100} o. jie 34% 76 1023 2 1 4 0 6 li i 26/ | d 1 eeeee 45/6 os 4 17 é 
109 9 Br. Elec. 389 iis ada cs i 923 10 8 21) 35/13 | % bCunar ithy £1.... ‘6* | 66, ts 
ie | Gas 0%, Theseses| 965 | 193 | 2 5 0/4 3 I | 96/7 5 a c| Furness. Wit 1...++.} 66/ 7 ; 
my | 8 Br Gas aap 853 i ee |Z 3 2/4 4 81 aus | Bd 33 op. Miscetuaxeoos "| 66/3x 4 4 7 
~<a 791 | Gas e , 7 eeees 12 | “9 55/- | t Shivcvewe 8/9 96 / = 15 Su 
at at |; Trans. 3% TOIT 101 80} | 2 16/- 0 biAssoc. Elect. m. £1..| 98, 95/-* | 3 i 
we) Se OB rrans. 4% "18-88.....| 83 - 3 4a 1 b\Assoc. Port. Ce £1....} 88/1} 46/-" | 4 6 2 
16% | wos Trans, 3% (8) Net yields ed 14/3 61/ 5 a - b Bowater Paper ne 46/- 39/6 6 90 
9} DI se ceneee -_ 0 1 
Ba} 19) Re wap OE eh poet we lee 4 4 WpBICS B.. 1 Soy | ans $43 0 
ield. (/) To lates Ex divi 97/6 | 61/- ja) 78 Brit. Aluminium 10/-.| 52/3 $563 | 4 16 
late. (f) Flat yie 8s. 6d. in f. oo. | eae oe i Aten, Feb, $554 4414 7 49 
() To earliest date. g for tax at 8s. oo/3 35/6 al oe eee een sees & 44 | 34, 410 0 
alculated ni Ci ‘rs approximately. + Price, say Z 33/74 | a Sa Scere Sar ; 1s . 63 2° $ 10 
erage life 11} 1 ! | Ru 65/- | 63/5 4 
E m4 STOCKS AND oth Hak) 4 wtp | 1/4 | as ioeemeste |i, |B |e i 
Prices, ] KS 955 | 4 27/- 4a al Elect. vases 44/ / 6 
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=e ; | 4 / Tebac i ee 
’ gh Low — 884 i 4 9] 6l /9 3 3 a 12 b Imp in. . Ne 65/ 15 8 
High | Low "65-69 . . art | ott la 3 6 eave | BT/9 | Byal aD iilenioe Bek a Les. 30/3 | 29/9 4 8 10g 
34% "65- 973 | 4 3 64/6 | $2-90 b|London als5/- 65/6 0 
90} 148 87} ee 4% S15 78. 100 arte 4 8 th 1213 eee j Tha) . slate & Lyle Al aod a 82/6 4 - 3 
91 on |; 1a | ay y land 4%’ 70 43 69/- | i 64al biTate & Ly ts £1. 15/- 104/44 | 4 3 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page «, 


































peared, a 
e ° . BrITISH : OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages........... .... April 23rd Western Europe : 
a ] ~) ] C &y Production and Consumption April 9th Production and Trade...... $ week 
MiaOWE os cactninccsksseeenecie April 16th British Commonwealth ...... Oth 
External Trade........... .. This week Western Europe : 7 4a 
i Financial Statistics .... .. This week Prices and Money Supply 16th | 
ot Industrial Profits ...........-.+ April 30th United Seates 0 o5.0..c28. 00.000. ri 234d | 
World Trade.......6s.00. wikeiows April 30th 
bok ES eR Be eR OS eS eee i eg 
UK External Trade 
X Externa rade 
: , Imports are valued c.i.f.; exports f.o.b Total trade unless otherwise stated. 
rs 
Monthly averages 1954 19 
Unit { 
1952 1953} 1954 Jan. Feb. Mar. | Dee. -} Jan: | 
: VALUE 
imports : 
os RGM GS. i cvs eased decade yeies ae eee 
Food, drink and tobacco..... “ 
Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ . 
PASINEMCCUTOS . 56 fa nds 04s sen 64 fem » 
—— of UK produce 
Menulacterts ..3<<500sccesssvacated ee 
PRISE ooo i ckbde caves Geduasedbes | a 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports)... | 
VOLUME | 
RRO: 5 cao cite vee ssat oh ena heen wen 1950== 10 
( ' Gente Sri ss cides ens tee 
BY AREA 
imports : 
EIOUGr QTOR-—TOCAL «occ 6 kas 08 68 oS millio 
" Wg eka s bak US besen de a 
TS ee arene ene os 
N sterling OEEC countries ....... mt 
terli ATCA. wrccesscccvcecascevens » 
Exports : 
Dollar area—total..........eeeeees ~ 
CPOE Sn 5 da ee 9 bl ke - 
RINE | 5 + hase uate tae - 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... % 
DRUNE MOR cas cp aencee eee aeasuhe we 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports) : 
Dollar ic ons One SARE Seen | oe 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... se bf 
ETN BIO. 6 6 <= pis Se ewe ee BO 5 
TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | 
imports : e 
MME ri obs ik cece 000 tons} «325-3 | 335-0 | 289-1 | 238-4 | 208-7} 248-7] 371-1 | 438-3} 407 428:4 
gees teeta. Le ee ee Lee 45-5 63-2 | 564 56:8; 55:3| 69-2 48-2 74:8) 73:7) 8" 
: eieee. MRE oes. Kk % wc Wace 6 6 8 - 164-6 247-4 | 201-5 3357-2 | 255-7 | 277-9 137-8 133-90 1355 680 
} 
> i i 1] 
Raw cotton (*).. EScn swank vee sseeee - vb 21:8 27-5 | 30-8 27-3 | 26-4 | 38-3 33-4 95-1 | 30 30 é 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (").... | mh. Ib. 51-9 63-2 51-9 10-4 | 40-8 52-8 48-4 69-3 | 6 m 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (*) ... | "000 tons 16-7 18-4 20-7 23-3 | 24-2 | 29-1 96-5 26-8 | 26 25°9 
Solbbbelh fo ope fit Vai ee y 000 stds. 85-2| 119-1] 1922-2 80-8; 56-7| 66-9] 127-3| 1241| 87-2 106:0 
WORE. dau, devine ceecscans 000 tons 119-8 133-7 | 159-9 150-9} 132-4 122-3 195-6 205 6 185: 1o2'" 
Crade: petroletam ss. Svs We S6. cis oc viens mn. galls. 494 | 558 | 606 605 | 548 685 605 614 57 -_ 
; Exports of UK produce : 

Y Coal, including bunkers ............ 000 tons} 1,254} 1,400} 1,351] 1,361} 1,307} 1,399] 1,140] 1,261} 1,069 11% 
e = Woven piece-goods—cotton......... mn.sq.yd 59 | 59 53 58 4 55 64 2 58 60 o a 
re 

, St j | ' nok 

: WOM 6 pac ome |} 8143} 8.710} 8,205] 9,145] 3211} sss] 9847] 9,638] 9,212, 908 

Passenger cars and chassis.......... | number | 25,824} 25,181 | 30,507] 26,408 | 23,582 | 34,416 32,523 | 36,229 | 34,085 35,410 

* Commercial vehicles and chassis..... | - 10,636 | 9,196 10,521 11,233 10,316 11,038 13,971 13,968 12,952 ee 
Agricultural tractors............e0. | mM 8,746 1,807 8,979 8,471 | 7,478 10,082 8,774 8,915 9.637 ll, 

Machinery—electrical.............. £’000 4,805 5,023 4,916 5,249 | 4.719 5 987 5,738 6,330 4,925 6,915 

; ° WE 5 sik dive asvtes 5 29,758 | 30,003 30,412 32,901 28,543 963 35,561 35,852 32,824 35,988 
a be Che thicals, elements and compounds. 2 4,352 | 4,177 4,816 4,492 3,700 4,735 5,280 4,695 4,695 4, 





(*}) Retained imports. (*) Revised figures. 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 
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82 78 90 193 | 132 | 76 101 89 81 67 64 
114 121 127 251 193 143 161 146 142 111 149 
124 129 139 280 235 wie 175 160 151 115 ; 
126 139 141 296 245 149% 186 167 162 121 
131 136 144 306 253 “on 189 170 161 123 
131 | 140 150 321 251 178 174 163 127 
131 131 151 313 | 259 184 177 150 125 

Ses 128 150 297 245 ‘ ie 152 122 

VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE © 

mn, mn. | "000 mn. mn. | mn. mn. 000 mn. mn, mn. | mn. mn. 

francs kroner | frances | D. marks drachmas* £ lire guilders | kroner | kroner £T. 
IMPORTS  (c.i.f.) 

1,922 135 3-84 505 | 1-25 3°45 0-94 | 118 | 99 174 12-5 
10,094 573 121-52 1,334 | 592-65 15-28 124-75 738 543 680 124-3 
10,624 669 126-84 1,611 823-1 | 14-99 125-05 891 606 766 111-6 
11,256 677 117-57 1,714 873-3 15-46 112-98 890 607 771 107-2 
10,823 750 114-46 1,848 | 801-6 14-66 126-96 947 698 808 99-9 
10,602 698 125-03 1,947 | 1,019-8; 15-87 129-58 954 698 843 108-7 
11,235 719 | 131-89 2,036 | 852-9| 15-11] 125-67 1,107 689 | 910| 119-1 
11,131 677 116-56 1,693 | | 1598 |} 129-42 1,054 652 | 844) 100-5 

EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 
scapaihcineridiiaiceests oo . Bis Aina 

1,806 128 2:55 468 0-95 2-02 0-88 87 65 154 12-1 

9,414 508 | 117-24 1,542 282-15 9-50 77-50 672 303 638 92-4 

9,597 546 | 126-03 1,837 376-0 9-59 85-24 755 347 685 78-2 

9,055 557 114-26 1,842 364-8 12-25 84-09 763 336 716 62-4 
10,489 564 129-71 1,982 588-1 10-62 86:11 870 374 772 86-2 
10,881 620 138-49 2,025.| 814-2} 10-55 113-28 886 337 748 108-8 
10,684 598 146-66 2,303 728-7 | 11-38 89-77 803 406 | 812 124-8 

| 11,009 | 648 133-82 1,761 | 9-68 75-72 790 | 355 | 707 73-6 
BALANCE 
| »: ed os ta Sey = Po 6st Ie ~ he ie, oe 
|— 680|— 65} — 4:28; + 208) —310-55 — 5-78 | —47-25|— 66) — 240|;— 42j| — 31-9 
| — 1,027; — 123| — 0-81) + 226) —447:1 5-40 | —39°81 | — 136); — 259) 81 | — 33-4 
| | 
| — 2,201} — 120} — 3-31 | + 128 | —508-5| — 3-21 | —28-89 }— 127)+ a71|— 55| — 44-8 
|— 334) — 186) +15-25; + 134 | —213:5| — 4-04) —40°85; — Wi—- 3244|;— 3%) — 13-7 
[+ 279) — 78| +13-46) + 78 | —205-6| — 5-32 —16:30| — 68 — 3s1)/— 9:'+ O1 
}— 551) — 121 +14:77 | + 267 | —124-2| — 3:73 | ~35:90' — 304; — 283|— 98: + 5-7 
}— 122|;— 29 +17-:26| + 68 eis | — 6-30; —53-70| — 264; — 297| — 137 | — 26-9 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE() (1948 = 100) 
IMPORTS 
apis shied acacebieititciphaeasner We — ee 
93 18 be 249 | 79 | sg} 118 | 100 94 91 
126 169 119 271 111 172 | 156 141 118 217 
137 vow 129 341 107 178 | 196 161 134 221 
148 206° 119 357 110 159 | 199 166 | 130% 165 
142 ake 129 394 106 181 | 208 | 184 177 
134 133 408 112 182 | 213 | 184 151 214 
144 140 430 108 | 175 249 | 189 210 
’ 127 355 ‘ | fe ee ee Ee peng ee ee 
See Ee ee ui (Se eee, ae 
EXPORTS ; 
110 139 ea 530 136 119 156 123 | 111 107 
151 206 209 783 188 | 149 292 144 145 182 
167 ; 243 970 193 | 162 344 166 | 158 172 
i 
158 2218 225 983 250 | 171 356 167 | 160* 137 
182 ‘ 259 1,057 218 171 399 172 | 178 
185 279 1,079 216 | 173 394 | 160 180 | 214 
231 | 166 | 367 | 195 250 


den, electricity and manu 


the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with ex 
(*) New drachmas introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma= 1,000 oid drachmas). 












leland ant Cove mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions: Denmark and Greece exclude mining ; 
and Swe Rceead gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. 


(*) Special trade (excluding 


rts seasonally adjusted. Belgium includes Luxemburg, 
(®) Thousand million drachmas. 


(*) Average of 
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For the week ended April 30th there was an} g ; ; ; _— 
* above-line ” surplus (after allowing for Sinking/ return opened with a tughtening of credit | 3954 | 1965 
Funds) of £1,164,000 compared with a a = and the discount houses made a further 
£5,485 000 in the previous week and a surplus of | reduction, though only a small one, in their en | 
£5,823,000 in the corresponding period of last year. | : . ans f May 4 
Net expenditure “ below-line ” last week reached tender price for the £220 million : Oo e 
£9,950,000, bringing the total cumulative deficit | Treasury bills offered on the following | fesue Department* : | 
£88,405,000 (£68,956,000 in 1954-55). ____| day. They tendered for 91-day bills at | Notes in ereiscses (1815-3 | Lm 
: nking dep | hd 
tk £99 os. 6d. per cent, equivalent to a dis- Govt. debt and securities* | 1,621-8 > | Lm 
mai. |“Yaet"| Wiis ends] oaed | count rate of, just over 3H pet cent | uawutbiia | $3| 31] 4 
usti- > } le i ‘ x Ric ve } | 
190 | mate to “ay e | securing an allotment of 36 per cent of Coin dither than gbid coin.” 3 ae. 4 
} 1955-56} May 1 April ‘i yplications fo bs ills a 
nea’ | 1986 i9s5 | their applications for these bills and | Henley Bokihaiass 
slightly higher proportion for their appli- | peposits- 
. cations as a whole. After the tender, rates tow marca ens: + ‘ nd 
| : easury specia : ies. | ‘ 
In on fect ..|1877,400] 107,127, 84, 397 | 23,08 96|17,409| for bank paper were adjusted correspond- PORN. oi a uddeeens | 275 >| 
Sur-ta -«} 136,000 9,900 8,600] 4,500) 1,500; j 4 > ;” te rising b GONE, wes ctK bn eeeds uns i 69 6 
Death D | 185,000] 14,300 14.800 2,500) 2,900 | ey, Ge nee months fate risiig OF TNR sess tissy ees vay, | 373-3 | 4.4 
Stame cane ed 74,0 5 300 5.800] 1,300 1,600! sz tO 3ié per cent. Securities : 
Prof fax & EPT 180 ) 1 300 12, 600 2,100 600 | Credit remained short on the Friday, Government kb eaes sia 553°1 | 
Excess Profits Levy 5.0001 4,700 4,500] 600 00 rook th k Discounts and advances .. 9 
fenetes . -EXaabribe-t but the rest of the week the market idk Ge See ee L -43.8 . 
tion and 100 | has enjoyed comparative ease, despite the oan ieee “+ 
land Re g serve. + | oH 
_ cca —-| fact that special aid was given only on one " o | : 
Total I i 178,4 | 151,927 | 130,697] 31,096 25 “| day—Monday—and to a trifling extent. | © Proportion” ............. $91 
c 1131.7001 96.778 89,190} 22,738 26,318 A moderate business has been done in | _.* Government debt is {11,015.10 4.5550 
; : . 0 2 6.265) 19.355 Fiduciary issue réduced from £1,775 1 1,725 mili 
Excise ....+++.-. 6.050] 45,480) 59,885) “0 ,009) 49999 | July bills at 333 per cent—and some were | on january 20, 1955. 
rotal ¢ : ae | sold to clearing banks on Monday at #: per 
Exe 1927,750] 142,258 = 005 45.675) cent above that rate. On. Wednesday, TREASURY BILLS 
Motor I “g0,000] 4,891 630 ssi when money was easy, June maturities 
Rewadenst Licences, 25,000 1,250 1,500 1,250 1,500 | rea dealt ae a ee Amount (£ million) Alot 
Gandey Us 24,000 106 | Strengthening of bank till money as a os ~ r. 
a¢ 75 i er . 
Miscellanes 175,000} 7,550 609 = precaution against the rail strike threat- by Offered | Applied Allotted Rat 
naintahe . for a 
Total 4710,150| 307,982 274,004 82,588 73, 615 | ened for last week-end produced a further Ee 
ot Cimino | rise of {11 million in the note circulation, 
x + ‘ ° 
Debt I ae 600,000] 71,834) 60,187]16,495 3,731| and the te issue was thereafter 3a 
Poymuents to N. Ire) cal 3.04) 3 ¥00) Last Seas tacreased by £25 million to £1,775 million. 
land Exchequer 23, UK Fo o,f EK “| 2,029 ~ 
Other ( Fur 10,000 440 370} 24) 14 Gold appreciated at first to 250s. 64d. 8 2 
ply Services .. .|3862,875] 289,464 265,745] 57,894 66,105) 4 fine ounce, but a-rise in the dollar rate 4 “ 
THES oes 4525,875| 365,162 330,071 |76,125 71,871) to par later carried the gold price down : x 
king Fi 36,0001 1.7251 1.6241 640: 589| tO 250s. $d. “9 it 
aon on | 
i ' - ' t ~ Fa } en.0 5 
“Above-line” Surplus ¢ LONDON MONEY RATES Mar. 4 | 260-0 | 390-7 | 260 i 
58,904 | ™ 5,823, 1,164 | » UL] 270-0 | 393-9 | 270-0 6 
a e” Net Expendi | » 18 / 270-0 | 385-2 |; 270-0 % 
* 10,032} 30,714] 9,265 9,950 | Bank rate (from | Discount rates %, » 25} 280-0 | 410-2 | 280-0 $l 
54%, 24/2/55) 4}. | Bank bills : 60 days 3% : ; | } 4 
Ane as _ Deposit rates (max ao 34, April y = =. aee.e 
it* 68,936 88,405! 3,442 8, Banks 25 nonths * 0 | *4 | 250-0 | al 
ee ee Se eee Daeseent bean. aed Cmoaths US) Smee | aed) 2-0 5 
; » 22) 230-0 | 385-2 | 230-0 i 
Sat Tcnede aes 6.496! 18.672116.022' 8.165 Money Day-to-day. 2)-St | Fine trade bills : » 29} 220-0 | 380-3 | 220-0 * 
' c f ve a > 2 on saan ”100 1 00 Short periods 2} 3 3 months 44-43 i 
I Bond 3,764 1.636]— 678 - 320 | Treas. bilis 2: nites a 4 mouths “ 43 | . * On April 29th tenders for 91 day bills 
coed j month nm -7 6months 4}-5} | about 36 per cent of the sum applied fo: 3 
; , , : - | allotted in full. The offering yesterday Axia 
> o September the capital expenditure of the Post *Call money | amount of £250. million. 
Office harged directly on the i xcheque stead of | ‘ 
being 1 from the Savings - sade and is conse conently j LLL LLLLLLLL LBL LLL LLL LLL LLL 
included in bel ww-line " expenditure and the total deficit. i 
As at A Oth this Hem stoed “at «5, 00, eoe LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICI 
Official Market Rates : Spot 
mo pD-r Rates 
FLOATING DEBI : Sse ae ee eo, a 
May 4 April 28 April 29. | April 0 j May 2 lay 5 
(4 mution ieaiheaneiaiticiaie ' } ee 
1 . . * 
Treasury Bills | ‘¥2¥8 and Means | aS wi basse ,19-2- 7944, 2-791-2- 195 | 2-793-2-794 | 2-79f-2-80 2-7948 it -28 
| Treasury Bills idijumens rot {oman 3 : ea 2-164-2-765 2-76%-2-16 4 2-76 -2-76%| 2-764-2-76$ | 2-76) 3m 
otal French Fr 972 -65-987° 35 9814-98145 980-980} 980-980} | 980§-980% 9&0} -98 
Dat ' Floating | Swiss Ft 12-15 fy -12- 55 fe]L2- 285 -12- 289) 12-27§-12-27§ 12 -26§-12-269/12-27912-275 12-27)-1 ee 
| telee 1 Tan Public Bank of! Debt Belgian Fr 138-95 139 97h 139-95~ 139-95- 140-00- 140-00 - 
| Tender | p Dent i i ai 4 4 
pts. Englane : 141-05 149-024 140-00! 140-00; 140-05 14 saa 
| Dutch Gid.. 10-56-10-72 | 10-65. 10-65} .10-644-10-64#/10-63]-10-64}'10-64§-10-64§:10-64-10 NS 
|W. Ger. D-Mk. .., 11-67 jy -I1- 84 4Q]11-78§-L1- 785 11-774-11-77$ LL 164-11 - 76 LL- 768-12 765 11-764 -1) 0-604 
Portuguese Es 79-90-81-10 | 80-10-80-30 | 80-15-80-40 | 80-15-80-40 | 80-20-80-50 | 80-20-81 ret 
May 1 3,230-0 | 1350-2] 287-2 | 4,867-4 | Swedish Kr 14- 57§-14-59§ [14-95§-14-55§ 14-599-14- 559) 14- 544-14-549/14- 54] -14-55§ 14-54]- 14 od 
1955 : Danish Kr... ...../ 19-19}-19- 48) [19-40]-19- 414 19- 40-19-40 19-40§-19-40] 19-403-19-41 119-403-194 111204 
Jan. 29..... 3,270-0 | 1,642-2] 243-2 | 5,155-4 | Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 f20-01]-20-01} 20- -O1}-20- 01}'20-01g-20- olf 20- olf 20-01§.20- 014-2 . 
Feb. 5. 3,240-0 | 1575-9] 236-8 | | §,052-7 | 
42" .' 7! | 3190-0 1557-1 251-8 | | 4998-9 tae One Month Forward Rates | 
» 19..... |3,160-0; 1,674- | 5,120-4 | Ailend States 8.2 -fc. pm | Hoe. pm | 4}. . pm | 4 d-fe. pin . 
eee ee / 3,150-0 , 1691-5] 268-0 | 5109-5 | Canadian $..............22c022, behest Bh ge t-te. aos jc. pm tiem 
al 286-2 | 5,123-9 | os PE egevod tale i aa dis | Par-1 dis ar-1 at-1 dis | : = d a 
. . i "D | SWISS PT... ee eke cee e eee eens 2 pm | 2§-2c. pm | 2)-2c. pm 2 2c, pm | 2c. pri 
Sa -B 274-6 | $.155-4 ieee oe ee k pm +-§ pm | 2-4 pm pa 4k pm ites 
ssa ‘ : ee ORF} Dente Gi oo. ck cack ait pm | 2f-1e. pm | 2f-lic. pm | 2}-1c. pm | 2}-1e pm hn 
329-1 6250-6 1 W. Ger. D-Mk A. ski eR Ipf. pm | + pf. pm | a pm pm | $pf. pim- par pt. f 
UID ES. 6 ni sok vis sas nnwkas cue 2-16 pm pm 2-16 pm 2-16 pm | 2-16 pm ; 
Sica 315-2 ee $.246-6 | Danish Ke. 5.2.5... ..ccccscctcssd 386 Oe | +35 oe | 1-46 dis 1-46 dis 1-46 dis b 
| Norwegian Kr......6..6s..sasepes Par-lé dis | Par-lé dis | Par-lé dis | Par-1é6 dis | Par-li dis Pa 
eke 274-1 | ... | 5,276-0 | : 
oneek 269-8 wtke §,520-3 
315-9 | 8391-0 Gold Price at Fixing 
nies 273-9 ++. | 5,321-0 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.)......... 250/44 250/64 ie 250/54 250/5¢ 
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The following is a summary of the report presented by the 
2 Board of 1HE EAST ASIATIC COMPANY, LIMITED, at the 





. Compan) s annual general meeting in Copenhagen on the 22nd . 
' March ’ : ‘ 

44 \ more liberal interchange of raw materials and manufactured ig 
produ vr in skilled services, such as transport facilities, * 
enginec nterprises, insurance and other fields, would aid in ‘ 
bringing ns together in peaceful co-operation and lead to an : 

4 easing 0 ‘ion in international relations. Gre: ; 

54 It factory to note, therefore, that restrictions in several . 

’ fields we olished in the course of the year. On the other hand } = 
it is reg ble that flag discrimination in international shipping BS 
shows ency to spread, to the equal detriment of shipping in * 
genera the interests it serves, as ocean transport tends to ® 
become : difficult and expensive. - st 

Under the prevailing conditions the Company’s international Sn 
activitie e carried on satisfactorily in the past year. 5 
Shipping Department x, 
Hong Shipping in general worked under similar conditions as in the - 
at preces ir, but the weak freight market ruling throughout a 

Mat 1953 a greater part of 1954 improved considerably towards & 

s the close e year. The Company’s routes were regularly main- S: 
tained t serious casualties, and there has been a sufficiency e 
ol carg Ting. ay 

r \ end of the year the Company’s fleet comprised 33 i 
moti d 1 turbine steamer aggregating 344,112 tons dead- « 
weight an average age for the fleet of 11 years, standing in % 
the book kr. 356.99 per ton deadweight. q 

The Commercial Departments is world famous for its diesels, locomotives, © 
. . . . . & 
ng activities of the Head Office continue to develop spinning machines and al) kinds of first class, é 
satisfa ind both the turnover and the results of the Import, ee : ei ee 5 
Export limber Departments improved. As in the past the cempletely reliable precision machinery ? 
Comj nmercial activities to a large extent are transacted 


throug medium of its own oversea branches, which, in 
additic their links with the Head Office, also conduct a 


4 consid trade among themselves. 

om \ ew to augmenting the sale of Danish pharmaceutical 

al prod dumex Ltd.” was formed by the Company in the course 

of the The Baltic Timber Company, Ltd.” was also estab- 

: lished purpose of participating in the import into Denmark 
of Sca an timber and other woods. 


The Company’s Oversea Branches and Associated Corporations 


yned in past reports the Company has a widely 
isation of oversea branches and associated under- 
ak h protect its trading and shipping interests and the 


SOE OE Et FeO pT 


that vast financial resources are necessary to 


mat of local concerns, consisting mainly of forest, saw- aad aay 
mill ntation activities as well as oil industries, pharma- develop heavy machine. industries. 
ae ries, soap manufacture, etc. ‘ The Winterthur. Branch of the Union Bank 


ts of their activities during 1954 as a whole were of Switzerland is naturally expert on such 



















} its of the year under review were as follows : financial transactions. Its great experience 
wt From S ‘ aisraee dd dobaeaehebeeseneget rie nation's kr. 30,550,439.41 in such matters is always at your disposal. 
From Trade. ........ss0cs00en aaa ctu extebnk c/o Rae ; 
Branch -ickxtap te aie capicaas aha gedieeaces ” 44.941,895.40 
Me Di Investments in other Companies............ +»  3,560,368.55 
¥ atin 
a Le kr. 91,110,774.20 
2 ess nd Financing Expenses ...... Keveviclatesecdie’. ae Peayeer JO 
i rf kr. 88,368,267.10 
{ls On Expenses at Head } 
pil — rANCheS.. os Acgiscestiseie kr, 44,112,361.74 
7 j Alloc:; Taxes... cuasauas etcanade -» _ 5,896,952.00 ,, 50,009,313.74 | 
4 kr, 38,358,953.36 
20 Depres +01 sodeeesesnetitiade iii Belgtialie ap biaieeaicbeasines <p, SSRN CAGD ED | HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
kr. 18,861,494.06 1 "7 
mites (forward from Vast YEA ...cssesseseseseerees yp 74274,224.95 UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
. S cetepirrnese teats nies SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSHAFT 
+o For Disposal : _kr. 26,135,719.01 
a ——— 
ue. Tt : . ; : Br OVER 30 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
i pe ee rcholders’ General Meeting decided to distribute the 
He. (kr) con jllable as follows: a dividend of 15 per cent. Capital, fully paid ..........0-s000-..-- Swiss Frames 90,000,000 
par? Board; 0 Shareholders, a bonus of kr. 3,599,528.69 to the : 
Ye allocated ..  2&'28 Directors and Fania, kr. 3,000,000.00 Reserves ......ssccseeeseecesseccensensess. Wiss Frames 72,000,000 
+, Pane ‘ec lo (he Extra Reserve Fund, kr. 2,500,000.00 to the Pension : 
kr. 1.000 noc nny $000,000.00 to “the Insurance Fund, besides Total Assets ..........-ceccseeeceeses--s-Swiss Frames 2,166,708,823 
and Fur: “0.00 to the Extra ciation Fund for Buildings 
0/5 Dext year. (£1 ee on .32 to be carried forward to ~ Cable Address for all Offices and Branches: 
pv} ai, { =KFr . 
ae BANKUNION 
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: Your guide 
to Canada 


The Bank of Montreal will give you first-hand 
information about business opportunities in 
prosperous, forward-marching Canada. Through 
its coast-to-coast network of branches the Bank 
keeps in close daily touch with Canadian economic 
life—as it has been doing for over 135 years of 
Canada’s development. 





BANK OF MONTREAL 


47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Head Office: MONTREAL 
626 Branches across Canada. Assets exceed $2,500,000,000 
Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liabilit; 












“Is that the Royal... 


» 







WSVg 


an ear 
to the ground 
...in Australia 


Through its branches established in every important 
commercial and industrial centre throughout 
Australia, The English, Scottish and Australian 
Bank is in close and constant touch with the lates: 
developments and trade trends in this rich and 
rapidly growing market. 

If you are interested in Australia either as a field for 
financial investment or business expansion, you are 
invited to utilise fully the up-to-date Information 
and Intelligence Service provided by the Bank. 
These facilities are part and parcel of the comprehen- 
sive universal Banking Service we have continued 
to provide for over 100 years. 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH 
AND AUSTRALIAN BANK LTD 


Head Office: § Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
(. A. Clezy, General Manager ) 


West End Branch: 8-12 Brook Street, W1 
Chief Office in Australia: Collins Street, Melbourne 









and 400 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia 





>” 


Royal Insurance Service, a service which has been 
carefully planned to meet a variety of individual 
needs and circumstances is easily available to you. 
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CONSULT THE TELEPHON 


A telephone call to the nearest 
‘Royal’ office—and the Company 
has a network of Branches country- 
wide—and all your insurance needs 
can be speedily met. 


Head Office 


1 North John St., 24/28 Lombard St., 
Liverpool, 2. London, E.C.3. 


age 


E DIRECTORY FOR YOUR NEAREST BRANCH 
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[company MEETINGS | 


THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED PRODUCTION AND TURNOVER 
BRITANNIA DEVELOPMENT CONFIRMS HOPES 
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EXPANDING OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Bristol! Aeroplane Company, Limited, 
will be held on May 27th at Filton House, 
Bristol. 

The following is the statement by the 
hair William G. Verdon Smith, 
CRE. which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1954: 

During the year Air Commodore F. R. 


ui Ls 
Banks, CB, OBE, accepted an invitation to 
become a director of the company. His 
experience of the aircraft industry is excep- 
ly wide and his knowledgé of many 

s of aviation has immediately shown 

of great value to us. We count 
ourselves fortunate that he has joined us. 
I should also record that our colleague, Dr 
A. E. Russell, chief designer of our aircraft 
division, received the honour of the CBE, 
Captain K. J. G. Bartlett is this year’s presi- 
f the Federation Aeronautique Inter- 


hairman, Sir 


4° 
se 


tcelf to b 





FINANCIAL MATTERS 


The accounts for 1954 which are now pre- 
ented to the stockholders follow the pattern 


of expansion which has been a feature of 
the last few years. In a year which has also 
been marked by conspicuous technical 
achievement it is satisfactory to be able to 
record that the turnover and profits of the 


group have exceeded the high level of the 
preceding year. 

Of particular importance and interest to 
stockholders is the increase in authorised 
ind issued capital reflected for the first time 
in the balance sheet now presented to you. 
It will be recalled that the introduction of 
acdiuonal permanent capital had been having 
cur consideration for~ some time; the 
response to the rights offer when made in 
November, 1954, was excellent; including 
the share premium account which stands at 
41,692,014 the net proceeds of the issue 
were slightly over £4 millidén. One result 
o tus issue has been to increase the number 
% ordinary stockholders from 7,700 at 
November 1, 1954 to 10,500 at April 1, 1955. 
T would ike to take this opportunity of 
"ecoming these new members and of ex- 
pressing the hope that they will take a real 
iG iasting interest in the activities of the 
company, 

_N hilst the proceeds of the 1954 issue have 
‘nabled the company to finance increased 


ates investments .with a relatively 
seals 2 in advances from the company’s 
calaaae the end of 1954 (£2.8 million) as 
tuillion’ € previous year ({£2.3 
ema “er expansion of our trading is 
ae ea the next few years, so that 
amas will have constantly to watch the 
capital sj creasing need for further 

a and will pay close attention to the 


ec : ° °_¢ 

; means of arranging for its provision. 
eview: : : . 

the 38 the more important points in 


the consolidated profit and loss account, 
where the trading profit after charging 
£1,311,886 for depreciation (£1,132,443 in 
1953) has increased by £183,087, from 
£1,417,119 to £1,600,206. 

The charge for interest on the 5 per cent 
mortgage bonds and other secured liabilities 
amounts to £21,194 against £21,661 in 1953 
and relates to borrowings by our Canadian 
subsidiaries. Bank interest (less interest re- 
ceived) at £66,032 compares with £18,040 in 
1953 and reflects a higher average level of 
bank advances during the year under review. 

Although profits have increased, the com- 
bined cost of British and overseas taxation 
at £714,830 is smaller than in the previous 
year. This reduction can be attributed partly 
to the reduction in the standard rate of 
income tax, but mainly to the benefit of 
£105,000 arising from the investment allow- 
ances, the introduction of which we wel- 
comed last year. In keeping with the official 
view that these allowances are intended to 
encourage capital expenditure, we have taken 
account of this new relief in increasing the 
transfer to general reserve out of this year’s 
profits. 

The net profit for the year amounts to 
£798,588 compared with £582,661 in the 
previous year, an increase of £215,927. 

The consolidated balance sheet, giving 
effect to the changes in the capital structure 
made in November, 1954, shows an increase 
in authorised capital of {£2 million from 
£8 million to £10 million, an increase in 
issued ordinary stock of £2,310,000, and the 
introduction of a share premium account 
which after charging all relevant expenses 
stands at £1,692,014. 


The 5 per cent first mortgage serial bonds 
have, as stated in the directors report, been 
reduced by repayment to £337,316. Other 
secured liabilities, £349,068, relate to build- 
ings and plant acquired by certain of our 
Canadian subsidiaries from the Canadian 
Government on terms providing for payment 
of the purchase price by instalments over a 
number of years. 

Fixed assets have risen from £6.6 million 
to £7.8 million, while outstanding commit- 
ments for capital expenditure at £1.4 million 
indicate the continuation of a high level of 
investment in fixed assets. 


Interests in associated companies at £1.6 
million have increased by nearly £1 million, 
due partly to the acquisition of our holding 
in Messrs Short Brothers & Harland Limited 
and partly ta further advances to other 
associates. 


Stocks have also risen by £2.5 million as 
the volume of business has increased, but, in 
spite of the rise in turnover, debtors have 
been reduced from {5.4 million to £4.7 
million. 

From the net profit of £798,588 the board 
has transferred £350,000 to general reserve, 
bringing that account up to £3,350,000, so 
that with the balance of £498,946 brought 
forward from the preceding year, a sum of 


n€ Consolidated statements I refer first to £947,534 becomes available for appropriation. 


From this sum dividends on preference stock 
(£34,650 net) and 34 per cent interim divi- 
dend on the old erdinary stock (£88,935 net) 
have absorbed £123,585, leaving £823,949, 
out of which the board, as foreshadowed in 
the letter to stockholders at the time of the 
rights issue, recommends a final dividend of 
6} per cent on the increased figure of 
£6,930,000 ordinary stock (£259,009 net) and 
carrying forward £564,940. 


The net distribution on the ordinary and 
preference capital in respect of the year to 
December 31, 1954, will therefore amount to 
£382,594, compared with £288,750 in 1953. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE COMPANY 


The past twelve months have seen many 
important events and decisions of policy 
affecting products of the aircraft industry 
throughout the world; it is encouraging, 
therefore, to find that our own technical 
policy during the past few years has been 
soundly based, and that in our current pro- 
jects we have successfully anticipated both the 
new look given to defence policy and the 
changing character of the transport aircraft 
requirements. 


Staff and workpeople throughout the 
organisation have contributed with energy 
and skill to the company’s progress during 
the year: I take pleasure in recording the 
board’s appreciation and thanks to all whose 
efforts have made it possible to present to 
you such an impressive picture of achieve- 
ment. 


AIRCRAFT, HELICOPTERS AND GUIDED 
WEAPONS 


The activities of our aircraft division are 
virtually divided into (a) transport aircraft, 
(b) helicopters, (c) guided weapons, and 
(d) miscellaneous allied products. 


In the transport section our major task has 
been the development and- proving of the 
Britannia turbo-prop airliner. Coming at a 
time when so much new knowledge of high 
speeds, high altitudes and long life is being 
acquired as a result of new operating experi- 
ence, the development phase has been an 
exacting one for all concerned, but the results 
promise to exceed our highest hopes and we 
can now say that our original confidence in 
the. Britannia aircraft at the design stage has 
received renewed confirmation at ¢ach suc- 
cessive stage of development. Preliminary 
performance trials in the latter half of 1954, 
both at home and in North Africa, have been 
followed more recently by trials at Johannes- 
burg and Khartoum. These have. been 
remarkably successful and the results reflect 
great credit both upon the design staff and 
upon the flight development team. This 
flight development programme has been car- 
ried out in co-operation with BOAC, the 
participation of whose flying and ground per- 
sonnel has been as beneficial to the project 
as it has. been enthusiastic and unhesitating. 
In addition to flying trials, we have had dur- 
ing the year to accept the need’for a further 
range of tests designed to establish the 
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reliable life of pressurised cabins, and we 
have had to arrange for a major programme 
of additional test specimens, rigs and equip- 
ment with the minimum dislocation to our 
manufacturing programme. In the long run 
this added testing will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to knowledge and a further guarantee of 
safety in flight, but in the short term it has 
inevitably caused delay, notwithstanding the 
whole-hearted efforts of all concerned at the 
Royal Aircraft Establishment and Ministry 
of Supply, the Air Registration Board, British 
Overseas Airways Corporation and of our- 
selves. Considerable sums of the company’s 
money have been laid out on design and 
development and in 1954, as in earlier years, 
we have written off a large part of this initial 
outlay. 


In parallel with this programme of testing 
and development the production programme 
has been taking shape and is now looking 
promising. Faced by a chronic shortage of 
suitable labour in the Bristol area we have 
divided the manufacturing programme 
between Bristol and Belfast, and we are 
already reaping the benefit of our association 
with Messrs Short Brothers & Harland 
Limited. Deliveries of the Mark 100 to 
British Overseas Airways Corporation will 
start when the unrestricted Certificate of Air- 
worthiness for the type is granted later this 
year, to be followed by the Mark 300 (which 
provides increased capacity over similar 
ranges) and the Mark 300LR (which provides 
for very long ranges, notably the regular 
North Atlantic East/West non-stop flight). 


‘his production programme involves great 
risks and great sums of money must be 
embarked. International competition in the 
provision of large transport aircraft is, of 
course, intense, and is supported by many 
years of past practice, well established asso- 
ciations between constructors and operators, 
ind an inevitable reluctance to change from 
well-tried, even if outmoded, equipment to 
new. But there is no fundamental reason 
why with enough perseverance British design 
and British manufacture should not be just 
as successful internationally in this field as 
in others. Encouraging evidence that others 
share our belief is the recent increase in 
BOAC’s orders, the Canadian Government’s 
adoption of a Britannia variant for the RCAF, 
the British Government’s order for air troop- 
ing purposes, and the first order from an 
overseas airline—E] Al Israel Airlines. When 
Britannias in service with BOAC demonstrate 
that our expectations have been fulfilled, we 
believe that their competitive advantages will 
be unquestioned, and that a large demand for 
Britannias will follow. 


in addition to the Britannia project, pro- 
duction of Freighters continued throughout 
the year, over 200 of this type having now 
been delivered. 

The helicopter section, which is now in 
process of being transferred to our Weston- 
super-Mare factory, went ahead well. In- 
creasing production orders for the single-rotor 
Sycamore absorbed our available capacity, 
and development of the experimental twin- 
engined twin-rotor type proceeded urgently 
for the Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force. 
The Sycamores have been operating well in 
Malaya, in Kenya, with BEA, with the Royal 
Australian Navy, and elsewhere. The confi- 
dence which I have previously expressed 
about our interest in helicopters is thus being 
justified by results. 


The guided weapon section of the aircraft 
division, ably partnered by our engine divi- 
sion and by one of the leading companies 
in the electronics field, has also made tre- 
mendous strides and can fairly claim to be 
among the leaders in this type of work. The 
combined teams have together achieved a 
major scientific and engineering effort ; and 
although the progress of their work cannot 
yet be made public, I would like to pay a 


public tribute to their outstanding ability, 
determination and enthusiasm. 


Other supplementary activities which have 
assumed importance in the growing range 
of work undertaken by our aircraft division 
have included the development and manufac- 
ture of rocket motor tubes for various guided 
weapons and of plastic drop tanks for fitting 
to a number of military aircraft, the use of 
plastics for this purpose being a big step 
forward in weight saving and in cost com- 
pared with metal tanks hitherto employed. 


AERO ENGINES 


3 

In the engine division notable progress 
has been made with our turbojet and turbo- 
prop engines, whilst our Hercules and Cen- 
taurus piston engines are still in production 
and giving successful service throughout the 
world. Sustained attention to detail and 
continuous improvements are progressively 
adding to the reliability and extending the 
life between overhauls of these well-known 
piston engines, and in appropriate cases it 
will be very many years yet before they are 
eclipsed by gas turbines. An important air- 
craft newly coming into service and employ- 
ing the Centaurus is the Blackburn Beverley 
heavy transport, and another successful 
freighter, in this case using the Hertules, is 
the French Nord 2501. 

The year under review saw the Olympus 
turbojet, which already holds the world’s 
altitude record, complete its official type test 
at 11,000 lb. thrust, whilst preparations were 
completed for the supply of production quan- 
tities for the Avro Vulcan delta bomber. 
Further important applications for this engine 
are in hand, its development to progressively 
higher thrusts having anticipated the trend 
of aircraft designers’ requirements. 


In the past year, too, the design of our new 
turbojet, the Orpheus, went ahead very 
rapidly ; experimental running started before 
the year-end and extremely promising results 
have already been obtained. This engine, 
originally undertaken entirely as a private 
venture, is now the subject of a Ministry of 
Supply contract.. Its attractive power/weight 
ratio may well have a considerable influence 
upon the trend of aircraft design, and it is 
scheduled for installation in the Folland Gnat 
and in a number of aircraft now being 
developed for Nato use, It is our hope that 
its simplicity and ease of manufacture will 
make it especially suitable for licensed manu- 
facture overseas. 

The Proteus turboprop, our engine divi- 
sion’s contribution to the Britannia project, is 
now fully type-tested and is in production. 
Its development has been most encouraging 
and its performance has been a major factor 
in the excellent results of the Britannia’s 
trials. There is already impressive evidence 
that the Proteus’ reliability and life between 
overhauls may well surpass the best experi- 
ence with piston engines and . further 
improvements are already under development 
which will make the engine still more attrac- 
tive to civil operators. 


The newest of our engines to be publicly 
announced is a supercharged turboprop of 
4,000 h.p., at present known as the BE.25, 
which aims to combine the experience gained 
from, and the advantages of, both the Proteus 
and the Olympus, and promises a combina- 
tion of power and fuel economy at all 
altitudes which is of great importance to air- 
line economics of the future. This engine is 
being developed with Government support ; 
BOAC and others have already demonstrated 
their interest in its application to the 
Britannia. 

In — to these major projects and a 
growing volume of turbine engine production, 
considerable effort was devoted to the 
development of Bristol ramjets for guided 
weapons ; the repair shops were very actively 
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engaged and the increased Production 
resources of the division both in Bris: and 
in Sunderland were fully employed. Addi. 
tions to premises and plant will con: 


1ue gas 

new requirements demand. Takin» baal 

view of the future, prospects for the nox: fey 

years are most encouraging: the orde: book 

for both civil and military requirements js 

already good and there was never » wide; 

field of choice upon which to base our future 
programme. 

MOTOR CARS 
The car division has in the year under 
review still further enhanced its reputation 


for cars of exceptionally high quality. A 
new four-door saloon—the Type 4())—was 
introduced at the Earls Court Show and has 
been well received. For the present, produc- 
tion continues on a modest scale, suited to 
the scale of the market in which we are 
interested. The technical merits of Bristol 
products were brilliantly illustrated by 4 fine 
performance in the 24-hour race at Le Mans, 
and by many racing and sporting successes 
achieved by cars using Bristol engin 


ALUMINIUM BUILDINGS 
The buildings division had a not wnsatis- 


factory year having regard-to the changing 
character of the market both at home and 
overseas. A number of new contracts for 
school buildings was secured, together with a 
major hospital project for the War Office 
The trend of material prices is a cause for 
considerable concern, since, despite creatly 
increased production, selling prices in this 


country continue to rise. 


CANADA AND AUSTRALIA 


During the year the trading of our Cana- 
dian group continued to expand and the com- 
panies in the Canadian group achieved a 
record output and profit. 


Tt is significant in relation to overseas 
investment policy generally that since 1950, 
when we first transferred capital to Canada, 


the total of our Canadian dollar income from 
all sources has substantially exceeded the 
transfers on capital account. We have further 


strengthened our organisation in Canada and 
in particular we have welcomed Air Vice 
Marshal James, CBE, CD, and Air Commo- 
dore Banks, CB, OBE, to the board o! The 
Bristol Aeroplane Company of Canad 


The construction of the military version 
of the Britannia has proceeded at Canadair 
Limited on the lines planned and we look 


forward confidently to the results of this 
important Anglo-Canadian alliance. 
During the year we purchased the share 


capital of MacDonald Bros. Aircraft Lim ted, 
Winnipeg. In view of the date of purchase 


the consolidated accounts include pro!i's tor 
the last half of 1954 only. MacDonald bros., 
in addition to providing valuable facilities for 


the overhaul of aircraft, is engaged m a 
varied programme of ancillary equipmen! for 


the Canadian aircraft industry, and we look 
forward to -steady expansion of th new 
acquisition, which, in effect, establishes “Me 
nucleus of an aircraft division in Canaca, ‘9 


parallel with the engine division now (my 
established in Montreal and Vancouve! 

Although our activities in Australia 4'« still 
on a small scale and as yet at the stave of 
incurring preliminary expenses before con- 
tributing to affairs, we consid! it 
important to Build up facilities in Au’ tralia 
in anticipation of developments in due cours. 
Increasing interest has been shown '0 heli- 
copter operations, and we have made further 
sales during the year. 

More and more use is being made of the 
fine premises we occupy at Salisbury iv co" 
nection with our guided weapon activilics. 
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The sivnificance for Australia of current 
trends in Far East 1s inevitably adding 
urgency emphasis to defence policy ; 
from tl int of view of British industry 
the risk iat the easy solution will seem 
‘0 li closer dependence upon the 


Unitec of America. We do not believe 
this CO be inevitable, and it is our aim 
play an increasing part in the 
mme of the Commonwealth, 


and oo 

defence 

MITED AND BRISTOL MESSIER 
LIMITED 


ROTO! 


Thes ) associated companies have ex- 
‘her during 1954 and have traded 

fo assist in their expansion it 
has agail n necessary to provide increased 
working tal: loans from this company— 
upon interest is paid—increased by 


panded i 
proniad: 


£250,000 during the year, Both companies’ 
products extensively employed throughout 
the aircraft industry; they have several 
interesting marine projects also and a stake in 


the guided weapons field. 


SHORT BROTHERS AND HARLAND 
LIMITED 


In recent years we have been seriously 


concerned about the  difficulty—through 
shortage of men—of further expansion in 
the neighbourhood of Bristol where employ- 
ment is at an exceptionally high level. Our 
engine division has branched out on the 
north-east coast; we have transplanted heli- 
copter production to our Weston factory ; 
we have sub-contracted nearly the whole of 
the Freighter and many components of the 
Britannia ; our design offices have branches 
in the centre of London; even the Sabre 
repair line, which we undertook for the 
RCAF Europe, has now been sub- 


contracted to Scottish Aviation Limited at 


Renfrew Despite these measures the 
prospect of building up—at Filton—a major 
production line of large transport aircraft 
continued to worry us; additional capacity 
was essential. It was therefore a great 
opportunity for us when our proposal to 


take a share in the old-established, pro- 
nd extremely well-equipped busi- 
ness of Messrs Short Brothers & Harland 
Limited of Belfast, was accepted by the 


reecive 
gressiv ¢ 


Government and by Messrs Harland and 
Woolf Limited. Sir Reginald Verdon Smith 
and Mr C. F. Uwins have been appointed 
to the board for Short Brothers & Harland 


Limited, and we-look forward to many 
advantages accruing to both companies. 


EUROPEAN ASSOCIATES 


In France our associated company, Société 
VExploitation et de Constructions Aéro- 
em ge has further extended its activities 
uring t 


1c year and has traded profitably. 
The consolidated accounts include dividends 
paid in respect of the years 1951 and 1952. 


In Spain the new company, Talleres Aero- 
hauticos de Barajas, SA, which was formed 


in 1953, has been building up its mainten- 
ance facies during the year and we look 
forward to increasing activity shortly. 
PROSPECTS 
rig ‘re the activities, in rough outline, 
= corous and progressive group of 
erprisé 


<5 in which your company is en- 
gaged. Each member of the group is alert, 
enthusiast c, ambitious and imaginative. We 
~ they are well organised and well led. 

€ character of the aircraft industry tends 


e attrac! emphasis to future prospects and 
. Projects still under development rather 
+ aa olid achievement. This is as it 
indeeg be: the figures for the year, and 
for man i 

fan y previous years, are suffi- 


cence of the past, and they speal 
for themselves. It is the future that aariers. 


: How is our future to be secured? By 
imaginative technical policies, by clever 
design and realistic development, by capable 
and experienced manufacture, by intelligent 
and convincing selling and commercial 
practice and behind all these but by no means 
least, by good housekeeping. These in turn 
call for successful recruitment, well thought 
Out training schemes, good employee rela- 
tions, timely additions to existing buildings 


‘and equipment to meet. new needs, and a 


comprehensive grasp of world market 
prospects. Each of these qualitative adjec- 
tives needs precise interpretation by men of 
experience, animated by a common purpose 
and linked by common bonds of loyalty and 
comradeship. We are fortunate in the 
strength of our engineering talent, we cer- 
tainly possess the comradeship, and our 
strength of purpose is second to none. But 
no undertaking on ‘our scale can isolate itself 
from the trends and problems of the indus- 
try of which we are part, of the community 
around us and of the country upon whose 
policies we so depend for opportunity ; we 
must play our part in the setting of rising 
wages, increasing international competition, 
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the cold war and all the familiar tensions -of 
the present day. None the less, short of 
the consequences for the whole country of 
nuclear warfare, your board believes that the 
prospect before us fully justifies reasonable 
confidence and high hopes. 


A PERSONAL NOTE 


I must end this statement on a personal 
note. After 27 years as chairman of the 
company I have decided that the time has 
come for me to hand over to another. 1 am 
therefore proposing to retire from the chair- 
manship immediately after this year’s annual 
general meeting. My colleagues who have 
been good enough to ask me to remain a 
member of the board—an invitation which I 
am delighted to accept—have decided to 
appoint my son, Sir Reginald Verdon Smith, 
to succeed me. 


In handing over to him, I am happy to 
think that you will continue to support him 
in the same way that you have supported 
me and that, with that support, the company 
will go on to ever greater success. 





MAPLE & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


STEADILY INCREASING SALES 


MR H. STANLEY WHARTON REVIEWS 
DEVELOPMENTS 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Maple & Company Limited was held on 
April 28th in London. Mr H. Stanley Whar- 
ton, president of the company, presided. 


The following isan extract from his circu- 
lated statement: The past year has been one 
in which there has been very littl unemploy- 
ment, and in our trade particularly there has 
been a marked shortage of labour. This state 
of affairs is usually reflected by increases in 
wages and higher production costs, which 
have the effect of reducing profits, since sell- 
ing prices cannot keep pace with these rapid 
cost increases. However, the sales in London 
and throughout the group have shown a 
steady increase, amounting to more than 
12 per cent and, in addition, the number of 
visitors to these London premises increased 
by more than 54,000, reflecting, I think, the 
confidence of the public in Maples. 


At our meeting last year I told you we were 
purchasing the old-established business of 
Mark Rowe, Limited, of Exeter. We have 
also purchased a large freehold corner site in 
Bristol in one of the main shopping areas, 
upon which we are erecting a new building. 


Since our last meeting the rebuilding of 
our Grafton Way frontage has proceeded nor- 
mally. In order to prevent as far as possible 
any disorganisation, it must be emphasised 
that the rebuilding programme has to be 
carefully planned and that each new section 
that is built must be fully equipped before 
another new section can be started. It is 
gratifying to know that we can now proceed 
to replace our showrooms. When this has 
been achieved we shall have in London the 
most complete and most attractive furniture 
display and the largest selection of furniture 
and furnishings under one roof in the whole 
country. 


Your board is very conscious of the neces- 
sity for exports, and every effort has been 
made to encourage these where it is possible. 
Nonetheless, I am pleased to record that 
during 1954 we have exported goods to no 
fewer than sixty-nine different countries, so I 
feel you may be justly proud that the name of 
** Maple” is still world-wide. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


Addressing the meeting the president 
said: The results of last year’s trading are 
better than those of 1953, the out-turn of 
profit being £348,000. Whilst I and my col- 
leagues are pleased to be able to report this 
improvement, I want to assure you that there 
is no sense of complacency in our board room. 


Since February Ist to date our turnover 
has continued to expand, thus confirming my 
impression that Mr Butler’s restrictions on 
hire purchase have not shaken the popularity 
of Maples with the general public, and the 
daily number of visitors here is maintained. 


I am, of course, aware that the average 
out-turn of profits during the period 1945- 
1952 was higher than that for the past year— 
the figures being just over £500,000 and 
£348,000 respectively. During this earlier 
period—or at least during a good proportion 
of it—we were still actively engaged in 
government contracts for canvas equipment 
and aircraft components—indeed, during 
part of that time we were operating ll 
factories on government account, Although 
we are still entrusted with important govern- 
ment contracts the over-all volume of work 
of this nature required by the authorities has 
diminished, as indeed we foresaw would be 
the case. 

In order to compensate for this very 
eventuality your directors decided upon an 
expansion policy in the retail trade in the 
provinces, and it was for this reason that 
your company was introduced to Leeds, 
Nottingham, Bristol, Leicester and Exeter. 
These branches are doing well and it is my 
hope and belief that they can do still better 
and contribute even more substantially to the 
profits of your company. 


May I reiterate that your board arg far 
from complacent and are doing their utmost 
to promote the interests of your company in 
every way, and in particular further to 
increase its profitability, but I do want to 
make it abundantly clear that we are not in 
any sense ashamed of our achievements in 
1954 when, I may add, our gross turnover 
was the second highest in the company’s 
history, and thus was in step with the general 
conditions of trade which prevailed during 
most of that period. Whilst it is not, of 
course, possible to be certain, I am confident 
that if the profits of the furnishing and 
ancillary departments with which your com- 
pany deals were extracted from similar 
departments in the large general stores, they 
would compare favourably with any of them. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
a final dividend of 74 per cent, making 10 
per cent for the year, was approved. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


235th ANNUAL REPORT 


FIRE, ACCIDENT AND MARINE PREMIUM INCOME EXCEEDS £26 MILLION 


NEW LIFE BUSINESS A RECORD AT £8,800,000 


The two hundred and thirty-fifth annual 
general court of the Royal Exchange Assur- 
ance will be held on May 25th at the office 
of the Corporation at the Royal Exchange, 
London, E.C. 


The following is the statement of the 
Governor, The Right Honourable Lord 
Bicester, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts: 

Before I review the report and accounts 
for 1954 I want to refer briefly to the changes 
which have occurred in the Court of Direc- 
tors and among the chief executive since I 
issued my last statement. 

Our only new appointment to the Court 
is Mr John L. E. Smith, and I am sure 
that his considerable accomplishments both 
in banking and commerce will make him a 
valuable colleague. His appointment carries 
on our very long and intimate association 
with Messrs. Coutts & Company, and I 
recall that his great grandfather was a 
member of the Court for more than forty 
years. 

Mr S. Beresford Shaw, an assistant general 
manager, retired at the end of 4954. In 
the course of his forty-three years’ service 
he occupied with distinction a number of 
managerial positions, becoming one of our 
senior executives in 1948. He is greatly 
missed and we wish him a long and happy 
retirement. 


Mr T. G. Calvert, formerly the manager 
of the accident department, was on July 1, 
1954, promoted to be an assistant general 
manager. Mr W. H. Carter was appointed 
to succeed him as accident manager. 

Mr H. O’Brien, FIA, our actuary, retired 
at the end of June and Mr S J. Martin, 
FIA, was appointed in his place. Mr 
O’Brien’s. service with the Corporation 
covered a period of thirty-nine years and we 
wish him, too, much happiness in his retire- 
mene. 


THE YEAR 1954 


For the first time for many years the 
world was relatively free from actual warfare 
and this contributed to the marked revival 
of trade and industry in the British Com- 
monwealth, the United States and Western 
Europe where our principal operations are 
conducted. A high level of prosperity, 
accompanied by booming markets, never- 
theless brought in its train some of the evils 
of inflation. Especially was this true in the 
United Kingdom and certain other parts of 
the. Commonwealth where, in the early 
months of 1955, it was found necessary to 
employ orthodox monetary and other de- 
flationary weapons. 


In this climate of. widespread prosperity 
we were able last year to raise the aggregate 
fire, accident and marine premium income 
to a new level in excess of £26 million and 
to write new life business totalling over 
£8,800,000—another record. 


The year’s combined underwriting surplus 
was £1,858,000. The fact that this is some 
£400,000 smaller than the corresponding 
figure for 1953.can be attributed principally 
to certain catastrophe losses to which I shail 
refer in dealing with departmental results, 


LORD BICESTER’S STATEMENT 


and to the mounting expenses which flow 
from inflation. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


1954 1953 
Nett premiums (f{)...... 9,763,652 9,541,464 
MON AP Oc bases 700,944 1,142,952 
Ratio (per cent) ........ 7-2 12-0 


We shall perhaps remember 1954 as a 
year of natural disasters. It has now become 
quite common practice for cover to be 
effected against catastrophes of nature— 
generally in conjunction with fire insurance 
—so we were bound to be affected by the 
floods, windstorms and earthquakes which 
afflicted a number of the overseas territories 
in which we operate. 

For example, we paid no less than 1,200 
claims as a result of the earthquake in 
Adelaide, S. Australia, in March, 1954, and 
8,000 claims as a result of the hurricanes 
(given the code names “ Carol,” “ Edna ” and 
“ Hazel’) which struck the United States of 
America in August, September and October. 
Although the average cost of these claims 
was not high, the very large number not only 
made prompt assessment quite a difficult 
problem, but meant that, in the aggregate, 
the amounts we paid were cénsiderable— 
particularly so in the case of the hurricanes 
in the United States, where the result 
of our operations was in consequence 
disappointing. 

In the United Kingdom the fire wastage 
in 1954 exceeded by more than {1 million 
the highest total previously recorded in a 
year, and this’ figure does not include the 
inseparable consequential loss. Moreover, 
following the storm and flood disasters of 
the two preceding years, 1954 was remarkable 
for two features. The first was the very 
great number of claims as a result of frost 
damage during the cold spell at the end of 
January, when, indeed, many fires were also 
caused by misguided efforts to prevent freez- 
ing or to thaw pipes by the use of blow 
lamps and by placing electric fires and oil 
radiators in roof spaces. 


The second feature was the severity of the 
wind storms which swept the country, includ- 
ing the whirlwind which struck London on 
December 8th. This involved us in some 
substantial losses and on one estate alone 
we paid claims in respect of more than 300 
houses. And if further evidence is needed 
of the increasing importance of “ special 
perils” cover, it is significant to record 
that the loss payments which we made at 
home last year under householders’ com- 
prehensive policies in respect of storm, 
tempest, flood and burst pipes exceeded the 
losses under these policies in respect of 
damage by fire. 


Although then, as is only to be expected, 
our fortunes have varied from country to 
country, we are well satisfied with the sur- 
plus of £700,000 which has been achieved 
under difficult conditions. 


Before I leave the subject of fire insurance 
there is one matter to which I would like to 
draw attention. It is the increasing tendency 
for large industrial concerns to house under 
one roof alk their manufacturing processes as 


well as considerable stocks of raw materials 
and finished products. 


The effect of this is twofold. Not only ar 
valuable stocks—not in themselves presenting 
any serious fire hazard—exposed to destruc. 
tion by fires originating in the manufacturing 
processes, but the fire load presented by the 
huge risks which result from this practice 
places an excessive strain on the capacity of 


any fire brigade. 


a 
y 


British insurance companies like ourselves 
are equipped and ready to give to those 
responsible for industrial planning proper 
advice about the segregation of fire hazard 
and the limitation of value exposed to destruc 
tion by a single qutbreak. We should be very 
happy to see much greater advantage taken 


of this service. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


1954 1953 
Nett premiums (f)...... 1,766,950 1,883,979 
Fund as at Dec. 31 (£)... 3,771,715 = 3,753,396 
Ratio to nett premiums 
(per MOE): 55 cts se 213-5 199-2 


Upon the closing of the 1952 account it 
is gratifying to be able to report a transfer of 
£289,548 to the profit and loss account. The 
comparable transfer in respect of the 1951 
account was £208,525. 


The 1954 account is progressing satisfac- 
torily, but intense competition for both hu! 
and cargo insurance continued throu t 
the year in all markets. We ourselves were 
not concerned in any serious casualty during 
the year and the figures should reflect this 
piece of good fortune. 


The London market continued to support 
the joint hull agreement, and I am sure that 
any other attitude at this time would quickly 
lead to rates which would be quite un- 
remunerative. As it is, our own recor 









show that sinee the end of the war there h 
been but a slender margin of profit in 
underwriting, and we continue to be face 
with delayed claims many‘ years alter risks 
have expired. 

So far as cargo insurance is concerned 
there has recently been a tendency on t! 
part of some underwriters to provide covet 
under marine policies for what are virtuaby 
normal trading risks. This seems to be 40 
unhealthy form of competition and a practic? 
which deserves to be discouraged in te 
market 
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GENERAL ACCIDENT DEPARTMEN! 


1954 1953 
Nett premiums (f)...... 14,485,940 14,155 469 
Surpigs (£6 fii /.03 Nase 867,910 942,929 
Ratio (per cent) ........ 6-0 6-7 


The major proportion of the increased 
income derives from the home account, 35 4 
deliberate contraction of our United Stutes 
casualty business largely offset expansion \9 
other overseas territories. 


I am glad to be able to report that ths 
measure of stability in the home employers 
liability account to which I referred last yea 
has continued, and although some further 
adjustments may have to be made, thi 
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tion of the business is now in much better 
eee than it has been for some years. 
tor insurance account continues to 


> ne) 

yc nn for disquiet, and the margin of 
ot ~ yins very small, All over the world 
cig th : senced since the war the same 
vr rern of rate increases following, but never 
haul 1g, increasing Claims costs, and it is 
Sfcult to visualise a solution of this problem 
v ioce there is a Change of attitude on the 
vart of the public. Whilst, therefore, the 
ively long-term plans for road construc- 
‘ai and reconstruction in Britain are wel- 
come indeed, an immediate and more 
important contribution to road safety could 
be made by all who in any way use the roads 


if they would extend more courtesy and con- 
<ideration to their fellows. 

The other sections of the accident depart- 
ment call for no special comment. Our 
interests both at home and overseas continue 
to develop, and the surplus of some £368,000 
which emerges from the multiplicity of risks 
written in this account must be considered 
as eminently satisfactory. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


1954 1953 
£ £ 
Nettnew sums assured .. 8,869,438 7,414,284 
Peale ic. Scnbeen 2,483,357 2,343,102 
Gross invest. income .... 1,224,600 1,143,310 
Pund at yearend ...... 24,232,051 23,346,680 


The foregoing figures summarise the good 
progress made in our life department during 
1954, 


The expansion in new business took place 
in both the participating and non-partici- 
pating sections of the fund, and a pleasing 
feature is the marked decrease in the number 
ot contracts which failed to run their intended 
course. 


Claims by death and maturity at £1,620,745 
were very little more than in the previous 
year. The death claims were well within the 
expected mortality, and the margin was, in 
fact, rather more favourable than that which 
emerged in 1953, 


TRIENNIAL VALUATION AT 31st 
DECEMBER, 1954 


The surplus of the triennium was 


$1,870,323, and it has been allocated as 
1OHOWS : 


‘Olnterun bonuses during the trien- £ 
nM. . cocescse cer eos seesesces 73,891 
To reversic y bonuses on policies 
force on Dec. 31, 1954 ........ 1,052,162 
To the pr tOrS . 5c twaneeeenn io 129,621 
Carried fory to the eurrent trien- 
MMR soba eke ae 614,649 


£1,870,323 





The rate of bonus for fully participating 
Policies has been raised to £2 2s. Od. per cent 
pet annum, and holders of with-profit policies 
have already been advised of the bonuses 
allotted to their contracts, A policy in 
the Royal Exchange life fund is certainly 
* Very well-secured investment when 


¢xamined critically in the light of this recent 
Valuation. 


Pi Proprietors’ share of the valuation sur- 
a shown in the three funds of the life 


partment compare as follows with the 
Previous tnennium. 


Triennium ending 
De 


1954 1951 
ea... scsi 128,621 98,276 
cmalhy Sond. yes 151,327 130,637 
—— redemption fund. 13,579 14,365 
Oe... ie 294,527 237,278 


INVESTMENTS 


_One of the three basic elements in valuing 
life and annuity funds is the future yield of 
interest income to be expected from the in- 
vestment of the policyholders’ funds, and 
the gross yields earned in the most recent 


‘triennial period as set out below played a not 


unimportant part in determining the valuation 
surpluses. 


Life Annuity 

Fund Fund 

£ Ss. d. des S. d. 

MMi e cate eee Cel So 4.9 FHI 
BURP pas a wre ok Sada S$ 1460 =3 3:0 
BOUR s Gk es vhevewes ethene 426° 233 E25 


In investing such moneys, which are, of 
course, the savings of our many policyholders 
and therefore quasi trust funds, your directors 
endeavour to preserve a proper balance be- 
tween security and enterprise. 


The high rates of earned interest quoted 
above are the fruits of an active investment 
policy pursued over many years, but which 
has never for one moment departed from the 
high standard of security which we consider 
essential. 


Because we make security for the policy- 
holders the paramount consideration, it must 
not be thought that we overlook the national 
interest in investment matters. I can reveal 
that some 60 per cent of the investments of 
the life fund are in the form of loan, prefer- 
ence and equity capital of well-managed 
joint stack companies. That is indeed 
practical support for commerce and industry 
in the Commonwealth. Moreover, many 
of the other investments of the life fund 
represent the financing of such vital projects 
as the great nationalised public utilities, 
municipal and° county developments and 
housing. 


TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR DEPARTMENT 


This department has enjoyed a satisfactory 
year, in the course of which the Corporation 
has been appointed trustee of debenture and 
other stocks issued by a number of leading 
industrial undertakings. The aggregate nomi- 
nal value of these issues alone in respect of 
which we now act as trustee is in the neigh- 
bourhood of £200 million. 


This is particularly gratifying as it denotes 
confidence in our ability to carry out a specia- 
lised branch of trustee work in which wide 
experience has been gained. It is, of course, 
the function of the debenture trustee to look 
after the interests of the stockholders whom 
he represents, but he can only do so if he 
has a proper understanding of the problems 
of the companies concerned. 


It is just over fifty years since the Corpora- 
tion first undertook the administration of 
private trusts. Today there are other cor- 
porate trustees in this field, but we have 
reason to believe that our own compact 
organisation can compete with any in pro- 
viding that personal contact and attention 
which -is so important to the smooth running 
of family trusts. 


OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


As a considerable proportion of the group’s 
premium income is derived from its activities 
abroad I feel you will be interested to learn 
something about this side of our affairs. 


We maintain with our own staff forty-two 
branches in twenty different countries, and 
each of these branches has its own agency 
organisation throughout the te:ritory in 
which it operates. In twenty-six other coun- 
tries we work through well-established firms 
who act for us ~ a =e — Re) Most 
of them specialise in the business of insur- 
ance and deck bane represented the Corpora- 
tion for more than half. a century. In 
this way we are able to play our part in 
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providing the essential service of insurance 
to a wide range of private, commercial and 
industrial interests in most parts of the 
world. 


For the proper conduct of this world-wide 
business—the ultimate responsibility for 
which rests with the executive in London— 
it is essential that we place the highest confi- 
dence in our overseas managers. We rely to 
a great extent upon their intimate knowledge 
of the territories in which they work, and 
although a reference to the staff appears later 
in this statement, I should like to pay a 
special tribute to our senior officials abroad 
and to acknowledge the able manner in which 
they carry out their duties. 


In Australia and New Zealand there is great 
scope for energy and enterprise, and I am 
glad to report that we are firmly established 
in both of. these virile and expanding 
members of the Commonwealth. 


The postwar years have seen vast changes 
in India, Ceylon, Pakistan and South East 
Asia, as a result of which some of these terri- 
tories have had to face difficulties of great 
magnitude which are not easily appreciated 
from the standpoint of the West. But I 
believe that the British offices still have an 
important contribution to make to the 
strength and stability of the insurance market 
in this part of the world. 


In Africa we have a network of branch 
offices controlled from four main centres— 
Johannesburg, Nairobi, Cairo and Lagos. 
The variety and complexity of the economic 
and racial problems alone of this continent 
are formidable, and a proper understand- 
ing of them is essential to the successful 
conduct of our business. Our organisation 
is under constant review in order that 
we may keep abreast of developments as 
they occur 


In Canada we have strengthened and 
extended our organisation, and this has 
involved among other things, moving our 
chief office in Montreal to more commodious 
premises. I have the utmost faith in the 
future prosperity of this great country and 
our ability to share in it. In the United 
States, although for reasons already men- 
tioned we have had a disappointing year, no 
effort is spared by our officials there in caring 
for the interests of the Corporation. 


In many other territories—in Europe, 
South America and elsewhere—we are also 
well served and are ready to extend our 
activities whenever opportunities present 
themselves. Every major political and 
economic development about which you may 
read affects our business in one way or 
another and we are constantly on the alert 
to see what special implications they hold 
for us. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


On the revenue side of the account we 
have the gross income derived from the 
investment of our general funds. At 
£1,193,545 this figure is some £175,000 
greater than the year before, the increase 
being in the main attributable to the employ- 
ment during the latter months of 1954 of the 
proceeds of our new capital issue. The 
departmental transfers, including the final 
instalment of the proprietors’ share in the 
1951 life valuation surplus, _ totalled 
£1,948,280. On the expenditure side you 
will see that the principal item is the 
immense sum of £1,642,945 absorbed by 
taxation. After making allowance for 
£11,499 of the associated companies profits 
attributable to outside shareholders, there 
was a balance of {1,235,654 available for 
transfer to the consolidated profit and loss 
account. 


After taking into account the balance from 
last year and one or two minor adjustments, 
there is am aggregate disposable sum of 
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£3,930,297 before making provision for the 
final dividend, but after allowing for trans- 
fers of £321,069 to the trustees of the group’s 
staff pension funds and £501,026 to general 
reserve 

DIVIDEND 


I am sure you will agree that the general 
picture is one of great strength and, after 
taking all relative factors into consideration, 
the Court of Directors has decided to recom- 
mend the payment of a final dividend of 15 
per cent. This will make a total dividend of 
25 per cent for the year payable on the 
increased capital of £2,850,000, 


GROUP ORGANISATION 


It is with great regret that I have to record 
the recent death of Mr Bryce M. Hanmer 
who had been a director of our associated 


office, the “ State,” for nineteen years. His 
advice was always most valuable and he will 
be sadly missed. 

Last year I mentioned that two of our 
affiliated companies had reached their cen- 
tenary and that one was celebrating its 50th 
anniversary. This year our Dutch subsidiary, 
the “ Amsterdam-Londen,” is celebrating its 
diamond jubilee and marked the occasion 
by producing a particularly satisfactory 
account, 

At the beginning of 1954 we founded a 
new company, the “ Australian and Eastern.” 
This is a wholly owned subsidiary with its 
administrative head office in Sydney, and 
operates in conjunction with our Australian 
organisation. The company has made a good 
start and ways and means of extending the 
scope of its operations are now under con- 
sideration. 
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Once again I must express my «; 


the sub-governor and the depu. .“*™ 


and other members of the Court (.,; hee 
which they have given to me thr. rhout ~ 
year. I also want to thank the < Sctors of 


our associated companies, the men 





MINERALS SEPARATION LIMITED 


RECORD 


RESULTS 


BOARD’S SOUND INVESTMENT POLICY 


MR J. N. BUCHANAN’S STATEMENT 


The fiftieth annual general meeting of 
Minerals Separation Limited will be held 
on May 25th, at the Chartered Insurance 
Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 


The following is an extract from the review 
by the chairman, Mr J. N. Buchanan, which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1954. 


The two principal features of the balance 
sheet for the year ended December 31, 1954, 
appearing for the first time, are: (i) the 
issued capital of £1 million and (ii) the 
£250,000 debenture stock. As to (i), this 
is the result of the free issue made last year 
to existing stockholders in the proportion of 
three new 5s. units to every holder of one 
such unit. As to (ii), the company is 
developing more and more towards the 
character of an investment trust company, 
and the creation and issue of debenture stock 
is in keeping with the common and well- 
tried practice of such institutions. The trust 
deed creating the debenture stock authorises 
an amount up to {1 million. Of this, we 
issued at the end of last year, £250,000, and 
in the current year another £250,000, 
bringing the total at present issued to 
£590,000. This leaves a further figure of 
£500,000 which may be issued if and when 
conditions for the issue and opportunities for 
the investment of the money appear 
favourable 


INVESTMENTS 


With regard to our investments, we have 
reduced our very large shareholding in the 
Rhodesian copper field. This implies no 
weakening in our confidence in the copper- 
mining industry in general, nor in Rhodesia 
in particular. Out of the money realised 
from the Rhodesian and other sales, we have 
made considerable investments in equities in 
the USA and Canada. While, as I have said, 
our tendency is to move more towards the 
character of an investment trust company, 
we still retain and shall retain features which 
distinguish us from the more orthodox 
companies of that nature. I refer not only 
to our large participation in Rhodesia, but 
also to the substantial individual investments 
we have in our subsidiary and allied com- 
panies. Most of these represent bigger 
individual investments than would be looked 


for in the usual investment trust company. 
Our experience leads us to believe that it is 
a sound policy to hold substantial sums in 
companies that we either control, or with 
which we have so close an association that 
we are fully conversant with their day-to-day 
progress. 


Turning now to the accounts, the profit 
shown in the consolidated profit and loss, 
amounted last year to £413,000 as against 
£337,000 in 1953, and £341,000 in 1952. 
The 1952 figure was the highest recorded in 
the company’s history until this year, so that 
the advance to another new record has, as 
you see, been substantial. In view of these 
results we consider it reasonable to recom- 
mend a final dividend of 15 per cent, making 
20 per cent in all for the year. This is 
equivalent to 80 per cent on the old capital, 
and compares with 70 per cent paid on that 
capital last year. This distribution will absorb 
a lower percentage of the profits than did the 
dividend paid last year. - 


RHODESIA 


In Rhodesia, another successful year was 
recorded, and all our three principal holdings, 
namely Rhokana, Nchanga and Mufulira, 
paid satisfactory dividends. In the case of 
Mufulira, a special dividend was declared in 
connection with the hiving-off of Chibuluma 
and other mines, as referred to in the direc- 
tors’ report. Since the turn of the year, the 
strike of the Africans employed at the mines 
considerably interfered with production for 
the first two months ; with the higher price 
of copper however, it is not anticipated that 
the profits for the year will be unduly 
affected. 


FOUNDRY SERVICES GROUP 


The foundry services group had another 
successful year. Activity in the foundry 
industry improved, particularly during the 
latter part of 1954. As a result, business in 
the United Kingdom showed a more satisfac- 
tory turnover. It was, however, in the over- 
seas business that a marked increase took 
place. The circle of satisfied Foseco users 
increased, and is increasing; and Foseco 
products are now used in more than forty 
different countries. In order to ensure that 


local boards and all our agents. aaa 
tives and other friends throughou |). world 
and to assure them that their loy.| «yp wo 
has been greatly appreciated. — 
Finally, on behalf of the stockholders, | 
must pay a tribute to our gene manager 
Mr H. A. Walters, his executive as.istants, t¢ 
all our managers and to every Yer of 
the staff throughout the organ: “The 
problems involved in the operations of this 
group of companies are many and compley 
and the accounts which I am able to presen 
to you reflect the measure and qu of their 
work, cai 
ee) 
the products of the group can be mate 
readily available and at reason Cost to 
foundries in their own particular countries 
since the end of the war the policy of local 
associated manufacturing companic. has been 
progressively followed. The group now has 
seven such companies, situated Austria, 
Canada, France, Germany, |: South 
Africa and the USA. All made good 
progress and generally the turnover is ex. 
panding. The American company has been 
transferred from New York to Columbus, 
Ohio, which is a more convenien: centre for | 
its activities. The reorganisation there is 


now more or less complete, and the prospects 
in that country of a steadily increasing tum- 


over and satisfactory profits during the 
coming years are promising. 

Jackman’s trading for the year under 
review has again been satisfactory, with total 
sales slightly above last year and _ profit 
margins maintained. As anticipated last 
year, an additional works bay was completed, 
and came into production in August. Further 
works extensions are under consideration 
The order book is at present in a healthy 
state, despite increasing competition both a 
home and abroad, from German and othe: 
sources: 


HOWARD POTTERY GROUP 


The reorganisation of the Howard Pottery 
group referred to last year is tfow wel 
advanced. This has included closing down 
the tea and dinner ware works which had 


been unsatisfactory for sevetal years 
Export conditions continue difficult, and 
designs and prices are continually under 


review to ensure meeting increasing competl- 
tion. It has so far been possible to keep all 
works running at maximum production, and 
if this can be continued, profits for the year 
should be higher than for the year under 
review. 


MERCURY SECURITIES 


I explained last’ year that Mercury 
Securities now owns ail the equity of S. G. 
Warburg & Co. except for a smal! munority 
holding, and Warburgs in turn hold neatly 
all the equity of Brandeis Goldschmidt. As 
may be seen from the report published last 


e 


1954, Mercury Securities, in which we have 
20 per cent interest, had a successful an 
perience. We retain our full 


confidence in the company, and highly value 


In conclusion, I wish to record of ra 
behalf and that of the board ou grace 
appreciation of the efficient service: rendere, 
by all in our group and in the sssocu# 
companies, which have enabled us ‘0 pH 
before you the satisfactory results fo: the yew 
under review. 


for the year ended March 31, 
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TURNOVER AGAIN A RECORD 


F. PERKINS LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of High-Quality Diesel Engines) 


POLICY OF QUALITY AND LOWER PRICES 
MR FRANK PERKINS ON THE GROWING 


The twe rd annual general meeting 
f F. Perk mited was held on May 2nd 
he M r Hotel, London, W.1., Mr 
Pes he chairman) presiding. 
s the statement by the chair- 
; been circulated with the 
The rep d accompanying accounts are 
the twenty { in the history of the com- 
pany. As vious years, we are providing 
vou with ac .1al information on the activi- 
ties and re of the company. I particu- 
ittention to the table showing 


larly draw 3 
the progre the company since the public 
issue in Jul 51. 

I am ag pleased to report an increase 
in turnove! 1 new record of just under 
{17 million. This is an increase of 28 per 
cent over the 1953 figure. During the past 
year we have made substantial reductions in 
the prices of our products, and we give more 
horsepower 1 lower cost than any other 
manufacture the world, 

The net profit for the year, after charging 
all working expenses and depreciation, in- 
cluding pecial charge of £200,000, was 
£1,169,340, as compared with £778,645 for 
the previous year. 

Your dir rs recommend a dividend of 


a 
20 per cent for 


the year. 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


The directors have given consideration to 


the fact th > issued capital of the com- 


pany is n¢ y representative of the capital 
employed, and they have, therefore, decided 
9 recommend to the shareholders that part 
of the company’s reserves, and particularly 
the share px im account, should be utilised 
by the issue of one ordinary share for every 
Mare already held. The proposed capitalisa- 
bon of re » Carries no implication as to 
the rate iture dividends. These will 


: determined by the board in 
ditions prevailing at the time. 
inary general meeting follow- 
general meeting you will be 





asked (0 agree to this and to pass the neces- 
ary resolut to put this into effect. 

Fall detai's of the appropriations of the 
onary wn in the accounts and the 
i re - ' meeting, Mr K. E. Woollatt 
oa). 2 richard have been appointed 
coe nd at the meeting you will be 
KE , rm these appointments. Mr 
ste Bhad has been our secretary for 
Mite cts as financial director. Mr 
icles : comes to us with a wealth of 


ur industry, and has been 


Ppointed rge of engineering. 





CAPITAL COMMITMENTS 






gia mmuitments at December 31, 
sum js for 5,000. A large part of this 





most modern machine tools 
ine crankshafts. We are 
‘oor area by some 150,000 
¢ further plant for crankshaft 





required + 
Mending , 
Pquare feet, 








hd hi ine 2 +} e 
turing = “~ other purposes will be ordered 
“ip ~ current year for delivery in 1956. 
iS gratif 


ig to be able to report that 


bu stock and work-in-progress figure has 





only increased by £580,951 during the year 
for an increase in turnover of over {£34 
million. In this connection I would like to 
pay tribute to the great assistance we received 
from many of our suppliers, who plan their 
production to synchronise with our require- 
ments. We shall, without doubt, be forced 
to hold larger stocks in order to ensure the 
continuity of production of our increasing 
range of engines. 


In spite of the continued’ demand for long 
credit overseas, we have been able to maintain 
our trade debtors at a reasonable figure. 


As a result of our success in the control of 
our stocks and our trade debtors, our cash 
position has continued to be satisfactory and 
shows an increased figure of cash on hand at 
the end of the year. This amount of £701,122 
is adequate to meet our intermediate require- 
ments, and your directors have, therefore, 
for the time being, postpened consideration 
of any further issue of capital for cash, the 
possibility of which I indicated in my state- 
ment last year. 


POPULARITY OF “P” SERIES ENGINES 


The popularity of our “P” series engines 
continues, and during the year many new 
applications and customers have been forth- 
coming. We are confident that this’series of 
engines will have many more years of suc- 
cess. We continue to give these engines 
constant attention, especially where re-design 
effects substantial reductions in cost. 


Progress has been made during the year 
in the manufacture and marketing of our R6 
and L4 engines. We are confident that their 
success is assured and customers’ demand for 
these is increasing daily. 


Our order book continues to be satisfac- 
tory. We have, in fact, never had a demand 
which covers such a large number of applica- 
tions and uses for our engines, and spread 
over so many different customers, both at 
home and overseas. Prompt delivery over- 
seas remains a most important factor in 
securing orders. 


MEETING GROWING DEMAND 


We must anticipate difficulties in meeting 
our customers’ growing demands, principally 
due to shortage of steel and grey iron cast- 
ings, and take whatever action is open to us 
to ensure that such difficulties are overcome. 
You have all read of the capital expenditure, 
sums of well over £100 million, that the lead- 
ing motor manufacturers have announced 
they are spending to increase their productive 
facilities during the next five years. 


This is going to result in a very much 
increased output of motor vehicles, making a 
corresponding demand on the component 
manufacturers and raw materials. 


Inevitably, there is going to be a very big 
lag in catching up with this demand. Firstly, 
in steel and foundry capacity, and secondly, 
and of equal importance, in components. 
For one reason alone, not all of them have 
ready finance for the requisite plant exten- 
sions. : 

The national unemployment figure today is 
in the neighbourhood of 1 per cent, so that 
the shortage of labour will be equally acute. 
Taking the increased demands of labour 


DEMAND 


alone, this is a situation which has never 
been recorded in peace time before in our 
economy since the beginning of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. In fact, you would prob- 
ably have to go back to the labour position 
as it was in England in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, following the Black Death, to find a 
comparable situation. 


OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT 


During the year there was a further 
development of our operations in France, 
including a reorganisation of the French 
company formed by us some years ago. We 
have always realised that in France it would 
be necessary to make arrangements for the 
local manufacture of our engines. 


Up to date, import of the substantial num- 
bers of engines which we have sold in 
France has been by very strict controlled 
licence, and I think it is correct to say that 
we are the only makers of British diesel 
engines who have made sales in that country 
since the war. 


Assembly of the “P.” series engines from 
components shipped from Peterborough has 
been proceeding for some months, and stage 
by stage manufacture is following. The new 
item in our balance sheet, trade investment 
at cost £12,250, represents our 49 per cent 
investment in this company, which is respon- 
sible for the sales and service of Perkins 
engines in the French Union. 


Following considerable negotiations and in 
face of Continental competition, we have been 
able to arrange for the supply of our P4 
engine to Yugoslavia for fitment to an agri- 
cultural tractor. We have supplied a large 
number of engines from Peterborough, which 
will be followed by engines in a less com- 
plete form to the extent that local manufac- 
ture in Yugoslavia proves possible. We feel 
that by making this arrangement, we have 
been able to sell engines to a merket which 
would otherwise never have been available 
to us, and a sound foundation for future 
business has been established. 


EXPORT 


The great desire of so many overseas coun- 
tries to have an indigenous production of 
engineering and motor industry makes the 
old style of export business increasingly diffi- 
cult. England’s position is weakened in the 
matter of imports into countries which are 
essentially producers of agricultural products. 
A great part of their sterling exchange is 
required for the purchase of essential com- 
modities, like rubber and oil. There is, 
therefore, a disinclination to spend more ster- 
ling than necessary on British manufactured 
goods. As a result of this, they have propor- 
tionately far more exchange value for the 
purchase of manufactured articles from, ‘say, 
Germany or Sweden than they have from 
England. The moral seems to be that if 
people with over-valued currencies and infla- 
tion at home want as a measure of se¢lf- 
defence to arrange their economic relations 
with foreign countries on a strict line of 
barter, or else by fostering indigenous manu- 
facture, the best thing to do is to fall in with 
their views and try to make the awkward 
system work. It is no use insisting in 2 loud 
voice, as Britain sometimes tends to do, that 
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the system is foolish and not worth working 
at all. That is a sure way of losing trade. 

Diesel engines are now recognised in every 
country in the world as the most economic 
mobile power unit. 

We can now look forward with optimism 
to a continued demand for our products, 
provided that we continue our policy of giv- 
ing quality, of reducing prices, and providing 
engines of the types and sizes which the 
customers demand. 

Our training school for instructional work 
in the maintenance of diesel engines has 
been acclaimed by numerous visitors as the 


finest in the country. During the past year 
2,000 pupils from all corners ofthe world, 
including managing directors, technical sales- 
men and mechanics, have taken advantage of 
these instructional courses, 


A great part of the credit for the success 
of the year’s trading is due to our employees 
of all ranks, both in the field, in the offices 
and works, and to all of them we tender our 
very best thanks. 

The report was adopted and at a subse- 
quent extraordinary general meeting the 
board’s capitalisation and scrip issue proposals 
were sanctioned 





SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
INCREASED VOLUME OF BUSINESS 
IMPROVED ACCIDENT RESULTS 
MR C. G, RANDOLPH’S STATEMENT 


In his remarks to Shareholders upon the 
accounts, the Chairman, Mr C, G. Randolph, 
first referred to the changes which had 
occurred in the composition of the Board. 
Mr W. W. Otter-Barry resigned at the close 
of the year, owing to advancing age. They 
welcomed to the Board Mr J. A. Thomson, 
CA, and Mr P. G. Walker, FCA, who were 
appointed in February. 

To succeed the late Mr Thatcher M. 
Brown on their American Investment Com- 
mittee they appointed, last June, Mr David 
G. Ackerman, of the well-known firm of 
Brown Bros. Harriman & Co. 


In September 1954 Mr W. H. Lloyd retired 
from ‘his position as an Assistant Secretary 
and it was with much sorrow that they 
learned of his death, which occurred after 
only a few days on pension. 

Their manager for South Africa, Mr S. A 
Southwell, retired at the end of the year and 
was succeeded by Mr G. C. Garlick. At home 
Mr G. E. Banfield, superintendent of the 
Accident Department, Mr W. G. Warwick, 
manager of Reading branch and Mr T. H. 
Corrigan, manager of Dublin branch, had also 
retired. 


FIRE BUSINESS 

1953 1954 
h, £ 
58,718 7,402,454 


Premiums ....... eras, 
Claims - 3,152,372 3,497,933 
Commission and other 

expenses. ............. 3,036,991 3,145,201 
PHONE 3 .ccisan ee 648,391 490,157 


The advance in premiums of £643,736 had 
relation to their business both at home and 
overseas, 

The severity of the weather in the United 
Kingdom in the early months of 1954 gave 
rise to many claims and in some ways the 
cost was comparable with that occasioned by 
the disastrous East Coast floods in the 
previous year. The storms in certain parts 
of this country in November also proved 
expensive, 

An earthquake in Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia, caused severe damage. Very many 
properties were involved and the repairs, 
though not perhaps individually serious, cost 
a substantial sum in the aggregate. 


The volume of business in the United 
States of America showed some slight reces- 
sion and again resulted in a loss. The reason 
for the unprofitable result was primarily the 
losses sustained as a consequence of: the 
disastrous hurricanes “ Carol,” “ Edna” and 
“ Hazel.” 

Notwithstanding these occurrences they 


were able to record a profit, the ratio being 
6.62 per cent. 


ACCIDENT ACCOUNT 


There was continued expansion in the 
account in the United Kingdom but overseas 
premiums were lower. 

1953 1954 


£ £ 
Premiums ........... eee 75314,812 7,380,069 
Es . . vitas 3,911,467 3,958,321 
Commission and other 

expenses ........... . 2,795,007 2,839,137 
PEE xc Boas 536,881 625,296 

The experience as a whole was not dis- 
similar from that which obtained in the 
previous year. More than one half of the 
accident premium income was derived from 
motor business. To an extent this develop- 
ment was the natural consequence of the ever 
increasing number of motor vehicles in use 
in all parts of the world. It should be borne 
in mind, however, that this resulted in greater 
traffic density which all too often gave rise 
to a higher claims frequency and made the 
problem of transacting this class of business 
at a profit even more difficult. 

He thought they should regard themselves 
as fortunate in having secured over the whole 
account a ratio of underwriting profit of 
8.47 per cent. 


MARINE ACCOUNT 
1953 1954 


£ £ 
Premiums ................ 1,291,934 1,001,939 
Fund at end of year... 2,053,732 1,999,003 


The past year had been a difficult one 
owing to continuing keen competition at 
home and abroad. Without doubt the market 
at the present time was too large, except for 
certain peak values, and this had resulted in 
risks being placed on conditions and at rates, 
which, if past experience was any guide, were 
likely to prove completely unremunerative. 

In making a transfer to Profit and Loss 
account of £100,000 they were leaving in the 
Fund a sum representing 199.51 per cent of 
current premiums. 


PROFIT & LOSS ACCOUNT 


The transfers from the three underwriting 
accounts aggregated £1,215,453. Interest, 
dividends and rents, less income tax, had 
risen by £51,558 to £503,540. The Con- 
tingency Reserve Fund was now amalgamated 
with the General Reserve Fund and this latter 
would, with the transfer of £75,000 from the 
Profit and Loss account, stand at £4 million. 

The Directors recommended that the un- 
called liability of 10s. per share be extin- 
guished, utilising for that purpose £1,200,000 
out of the balance of the Profit and Loss 
account. They also submitted that a final 
dividend of 3s; 4d. per share, less tax, be 
paid, making in all for the year 5s. 6d. per 
share. 


In conclusion the Chairman extended very 
grateful thanks to all staff at home and over- 
seas, to the Advisory Committees, Local 
Directors and other, representatives through- 
out the world. ‘ 
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BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of Th- RB; 
Aluminium Company, Limited, was helg 
May 3rd in London, 


The Right Honourable Viscount: P 


chairman), in the course of his spe: 


The consolidated income for the : 
tax amounted to £733,821, which . 
with £409,699 for the previous ye 

At our alumina works, technica! lor 
ments have not only increased the level of 
output but have also helped to hold the |eve! 
of costs against rising charges for wages. 
materials, services and freights. 


Our ‘reconstruction plans at Kinlochle 
and Lochaber are nearing completion, and 
our metal output for 1954 exceeded thar for 
1953 despite the loss of capacity from Foyer 
which has now been completely converted to 
the manufacture of super purity aluminium 
and is operating well. 


Our works at Vikeland in Norway, which 


also produces super purity aluminium, 
achieved a record production and substantial 
quantities of this metal have been exported 
to the United States and elsewhere. In 


addition, consumption in the home market 
increased steadily. 


IMPROVED ORDER POSITION 


During the year under review there was 
a progressive improvement in our order povi- 
tion for semi-fabricated products, which has 
contributed to the better figures. These 
market conditions are being maintained, and 


consequently we are able to operate 
ing mills more efficiently. 

Development work has proceeded actively 
in a number of fields, and has been directed 
towards new uses and the wider expansion 
of existing uses. Aluminium plays quite an 
important part in the chain of processes 
leading up to the use of atomic energy as 4 
source of power and in the production of 
radio-active products. The recently an 
nounced programme for nuclear power 
generating stations in this country and the 
prospect that this type of pla ma 
ultimately be a major heavy engineering 
export should mean a_ substan new 
demand for our products. 


There is a growing interest in a! 


for railways, though so far mostly for equip- 
ment made for export, and the use of alumi 
nium continues to make progress in roid 
transport vehicles for both goods and 


passengers. 


MARINE AND BUILDING APPLICATIONS 

Marine and building applications contiaus 
to be valuable outlets for our products ao 
the prospects of expansion in the id 
trade are particularly interesting 4s Prt 
fabrication and other methods of rap.< con- 
struction are adopted for large ducing», 
factories and power stations. 

Continuing our policy of equipp¢ t 
rolling mills with a full range o! shin 
equipment, we have laid down at I 
unit for the continuous anodising ©' Col: 
strip ; ovr ability to supply coiled mitt 
with this finish should prove of 
packaging and other purposes. 


The manufacturing and trading P . 
£1,999,633 is £1,117,516 greater *' a, last 
year owing largely to the increased «Uns 
of sales of our semi-fabricated products. W* 
recommend a final dividend of eight ps c°™ 
on the ordinary stock which makes ‘welvé 
per cent, less tax, for the year. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE BRITISH WAGON COMPANY, 


LIMITED 


INCREASED ACTIVITY IN ALL SECTIONS 


VALUE OF COMPANY’S CONTRIBUTION TO INDUSTRY 


MR W. H. COPLEY ON RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


e cig xth annual general meeting of 
The British Wagon Company, Limited, was 
held at egistered office of the Com- 
ny. 23, Moorgate, Rotherham, on Friday, 

' 29, 1955, the chairman, Mr W. H. 
Copley, FCA, presiding. 


The following statement by the chairman 
had been circulated with the report and 
sccounts fe I 1954; 

The directors have pleasure in submitting 
the accounts for 1954. The net earnings 


for 1954 of £636,001 show an increase of 
1953 and the profit for the 
year of £177,981, after providing for taxa- 
tion, constitutes a record for the company, 
reflecting increased activity in all aspects of 
our business. In consequence, your direc- 
tors considered that an increased second 
igterim dividend of 15 per cent on the paid- 
up capital was warranted. This dividend 
was paid on March 16, 1955, making with 

iterim dividend paid on July 31, 


1954. a total of 20 per cent, an increase 
f 5 per cent over 1953. No further 
lend will be recommended in respect of 


1954, 

In declaring the dividend, your directors, 
as always, paid due regard to the importance 
of retaining in the business a considerable 
proportion of the year’s profits and the 


amount carried forward into 1955, after pro- 
viding for dividends, and a further allocation 
to the staff pension fund, is increased by 
£72,281 to £281,551. 


ASSISTANCE TO INDUSTRY 


RECOGNISED 
During the last few weeks the national 
press has devoted much space to the change 


in Bank rate, the hire-purchase control 
Order, and lastly the Chancellor’s directive 
to the Capital Issues Committee and the 
banks to restrict advances to finance com- 


panies, 
* 

In the control order referred to there are 
No restrictions relative to agricultural tractors 
én Machinery, industrial machinery or com- 
os al vehicles, all of which form the basis 
0 your ce 


ant mpany’s business, and it is evident 
that the Chancellor recognises the value to 


mibtette af «i. cae ¢ : 
incustty of the facilities which the company 


offers, 
_ lt is confidently anticipated that should 
. te found necessary to make application 
- addition | resources the company’s 
Proved assistance to industry will be 
Tecognised, 
REWARD OF UNDOUBTED 
GOODWILL 

tee Bri ‘h Wagon Company was estab- 
oe i * “nance company eighty-six years 
fae Cur long experience in industrial 
= enat 


¢s helpful expert advice to be 


available to the company’s many important 
customers, and 


In addit; is greatly valued by them. 
ania hon there 18 recognition that the 
ton of orm to the dignity and tradi- 


canking world. This policy has 





earned the reward of an undoubted goodwill 
which operates in two ways: 


(1) As an outlet for investors, our short- 
term debentures and deposit loans have been 
a feature of the company since its inception, 
and the reputation of these investments, 
which provide a safe and fair return, con- 
tinues to appeal to an ever-widening circle. 


(2) As a finance house, the reputation of 
your company’s facilities is proved by the 
fact that in the year under review some 
£10 million has been employed in industry, 
namely in: 

Agriculture—Your company still maintains 
its predominant position in this field—in fact 


the turnover for the year showed an increase 
over 1953. 


Transport—This general term includes 
commercial vehicles of all types, coaches and 
motor cars. The company has always paid 
particular attention to the national import- 
ance of commercial vehicles and the year’s 
figures record a substantial increase, which 
it is hoped to maintain. 

The British motor industry has achieved 
new export records and is one of our leading 
dollar earning industries. At the same time 
it has been able to allocate an increasing 
number of vehicles to the home market, and 
it is pleasing to state that your company 
has received a good share of this business. 
The motor car is today primarily a tool of 
industry, indispensable as the telephone and 
essential to the conduct of business, 


INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
admonition to manufacturers to instal up-to- 
date plant and machinery to enable them 
to continue to compete in the world’s markets 
is undoubtedly sound. The pioneer experi- 
ence of your company in industrial finance 
has been put to good account again this year. 
It has become widely recognised that the 
company’s facilities enable industry to have 
the use of the most modern machinery with 
the minimum initial outlay, leaving free for 
other business needs liquid capital which 
would, but for these facilities, be locked up 
in machines. 


“BATTLE FOR DOLLARS” 


Space does not permit details of the 
machinery which has formed part of the 
company’s transactions, but this is set 
out in a booklet entitled “ Battle for Dollars ” 
which can be procured from the company’s 
offices. 


We place on record our sincere appre- 
ciation of our manufacturer and dealer 
friends who have loyally supported us for 
many years, and we are glad to learn from 
them that the sales of their products for 
1955 to date are ahead of those for the 
corresponding period last year. 


It is also pleasing to report the continued 
expansion of oi] road rollers, which 
operates from Birmingham, where a number 


of new diesel road rollers have been added 
to the fleet this year, and others are on order. 
The demand for this roller service is steadily 
increasing and this should continue for some 
years to come in view of the obvious necessity 
for making new roads, and repairing those 
already in existence. 


Our subsidiaries—the British Railway 
Traffic and Electric Company, Limited, and 
B. W. Trade Facilities Limited—continue to 
provide useful ancillary services alongside 
our main function. 


The allocation of £21,000 to provision 
tor staff pensions is the balance required to 
meet the liabilities of the fund at the date of 
inception, February 1, 1954, as advised by 
the actuaries, and the fund should now be 
self-supporting on the basis of the annual 
contributions from the staff and the com- 
pany. 


PROPOSED INCREASE OF BORROWING 
POWERS 


You are asked to approve an increase in 
the borrowing powers of the company from 
£6 million to £10 million. The initiative 
of our executive colleagues indicates that we 
can continue to find profitable employment 
in directions approved by the Capital Issues 
Committee, and in the face of increasing 
money costs on the one hand and quickening 
competition on the other, it is obviously 
important that the company should be in a 
position to increase its business when the 
opportunity offers. The company is pre- 
pared to consider offers of money on short- 
term debentures or deposits, and inquiries 
should be addressed to the Secretary at 23, 
Moorgate, Rotherham. 


TRIBUTE TO EXECUTIVE AND 
STAFF 


As the balance sheet shows, the company 
was employing some £2 million more at the 
end of 1954 than at the end of the previous 
year. The considerable increase in work 
which this represents has been managed by 
the same team with relatively little additional 
assistance, and I am sure that you will wish 
to be associated with me in once again 
expressing our thanks to our executive and 
staff for their continued loyalty and hard 
work. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and a resolution was passed sanc~ 


tioning an increase in borrowing powers to 
£10 million. 


Mr W. H. Copley and Mr R. A. Dyson, 
the directors retiring by rotation, were duly 
re-elected. The chairman explained that 
Mr Dyson expected to be able very shortly 
to devote more time to the affairs of the 
company, and he was glad to report that 
Mr Dyson had accepted appointment as 
deputy chairman. 

The auditors, Messrs Joshua Wortley & 
Sons, were {e-appointed in accordance 


with Section 159 of the Companies Act, 
1948, . 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


WORLD-WIDE PROGRESS 


The annual general meeting of Commercial 
Union Assurance Company Limited will be 
held on May 23rd in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated review by the chairman, Lieutenant 


Colonel John Leslie, DSO, MC, DL: 


In my review last year I mentioned that 
the changed economic and trading conditions 
which have emerged would almost certainly 
result in a slower rate of revenue expansion 
than that to which we have been accustomed 
in recent years, and in the event this has 
proved to be the case. Other factors have 
also operated and, although our world busi- 
ness has continued to grow, reduced rates 
of premium coupled with lower values have 
made the increase less apparent. This is 
particularly so in the fire department, where 
our premium income remains virtually un- 


changed. Our marine revenue has receded 
slightly, but in the accident department 
we are handling an increasing volume 


and variety of business and the premium 
income has expanded to a record new figure. 
Moreover, 1954 was a favourable year 
for life assurance, and new sums assured 
surpassed all our previous achievements in 
this sphere. 

I am pleased to say that the all-over 
picture presented in the accounts for the 
past year is again one of steady progress, 
both at home and abroad, and I think stock- 
holders will be interested to know that during 
the last ten years the total of the company’s 
premium income through the fire, accident 
and marine departments, which now stands 
at over £51 million, has increased threefold. 
Our organisation is a composite and free 
enterprise and through our associated com- 
panies, our branch offices, agents and repre- 
sentatives, we operate in more than 100 
different countries. We are well equipped 
to fulfil‘the many and varied requirements 
of all the communities, both great and small, 
which we serve, and we are confident of our 
ability to continue that essential purpose 
over the years ahead. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The net premium income was £22,060,488 
(£22,054,866 in 1953). 


The ratio of claims paid and outstanding 
was 47.83 per cent, commission absorbed 
20.68 per cent, and expenses of manage- 
ment accounted for 22.81 per cent. After 
adjustment of the reserve for unexpired 
risks there was an underwriting profit of 
£1,913,686 (8.67 per cent), of which 
£,1,375,000 has been transferred to profit and 
loss account. The fire fund now amounts 
to £20,029,188, or 90.79 per cent of the 
premium income. 


At home there was a modest increase in 
our premium income. The amount of 
destruction due to fire becomes greater each 
year, although every endeavour is made 
through the medium of surveys and advice 
to our policyholders to reduce the formidable 
total of national fire wastage. 


The results of our overseas business, 
which represents some 80 per cent of our 
fire premiums, were marred by the disasters 
in North America and in Australia. Never- 
theless, in. spite of the heavy aggregate losses, 
we were able to produce a reasonable profit, 
which: is, indeed, a tribute to the soundness 
of our fire operations. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The net premium incomie was £27,566,403 
(£25,960,426 in 1953). 


The ratio of claims paid and outstanding 
was 54.36 per cent, commission 17.86 per 
cent, and expenses of management 17.83 per 
cent. After adjustment of the reserve for 
unexpired risks there remained an under- 
writing profit of £2,100,612, or 7.62 per cent 
of the premium income. The sum of 
£1,125,000 has been transferred to profit and 
loss account, and the accident fund now 
amounts to £18,625,303, or 67.57 per cent 
of the premium income. 


At home the expansion of our business 


which has been recorded in recent years has: 


been well maintained, notwithstanding, the 
increased competition experienced in our 
operations. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The net premium income was £2,200,820 
(£2,377,672 in 1953). 


The claims paid and outstanding, after 
deduction of reinsurances and _§salvages, 
amounted to £1,787,076, and out of the 
surplus of the 1952 underwriting year now 
closed the sum of £375,000 has been 
transferred to profit and loss account. The 
marine fund now stands at £3,677,457, or 
167.09 per cent of the premium income. 


There has been a slight decrease in our 
premium income on Hull business, due 
mainly to justifiable reduction in rating on 
fleet ownerships which have consistently 
shown good results over a period of years. 


With regard to the future, our first and 
second year settlements in respect of the year 
1953 are considerably higher than those for 
the year 1952, and it is unlikely we shall be 
able to maintain the good results of the 
immediate postwar years. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


In a generally good year for life assurance 
we took full advantage of the conditions to 
secure what is comfortably a record figure 
for net sums assured retained at the 
company’s own risk, after allowing for 
reassurances ceded. Before this adjustment 
the gross completed proposals totalled 
£21,135,333, compared with £18,473,819 for 
1953. Record new business figures were 
established in our special “ Protection” 
series of policies, and the series has recently 
been extended by the introduction of 
a minimum-cost “Dependants’ Income” 
policy, which can be adapted to meet many 
needs and which, in particular, is proving 
popular with men in all walks of life who are 
satisfied with -the provision made for their 
own pensions but who find that the corre- 
sponding provision made for their widows 
and children is, for the time being, either 
inadequate or absent altogether. 


During the year, the life fund increased 
by £3,367,456 to £50,129,196, and the invest- 
ment position remained satisfactory, the 
aggregate market values on December 31, 
1954, exceeding the aggregate met book 
values by 14.1 per cent. 


ProFir AND Loss Account: The directors 
recommend a final dividend of 2s. per 5s, 
unit of stock, making, with the interim divi- 
dent of Is. 4d. paid in. November last, a total 
for the year of 3s. 4d. per 5s. unit of stock, 
compared with 2s. 104d. for 1953. 
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INSTITUTE OF 
CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The seventy-fourth annual meetin. 
Institute of 
England and Wales was held on M.. 
London. Mr Donald V. House, ¢! 


dent, in the course of his address s::\- 


75th ANNIVERSARY 


We are to have a banquet in Gui 
commemorate the seventy-fifth anni 
the grant of the Royal Charter. 


His Royal Highness the Duke 
burgh has honoured us by accep: 
invitation to attend the banquet on 
next, May 9th. 


THE BUDGET 


I have seen the Budget criticised 
grounds that the greatest benefit goes 
panies. That is surely taking a ve: 
and short view, Must it not be ot 
everybody that companies, whether 


important factors in our economic | 


that it is they who provide employme 


millions of workers from the highes: 
lowest grade. 


What a deal of nonsense is tal! 


people who should know better, about 


dends and capitalisation shares as thou 
must mean a raw deal for the wage 
Company, prosperity, which involves 


making, is essential if full employment 


continue and the standard of living 
maintained, if not improved. Can 


truthfully say today that there are many cox 
panies which are run for the purp 
exploiting employees for the benefit « 
called idle-rich capitalists ? Without the 


vision of capital there would not be 


and if there are any idle-rich capitalist 


are well shorn by high taxation des; 
recent reductions. 


I suggest that it is high time we 


with all this incitement to class warfare 
harping on class distinction and the fos! 


of the attitude that “ because the ot! 


has so-and-so I must have one even | 


not work for it, save for it or des 
This attitude was noticeably absen 
countries which I have visited during 
of office. There I found more of 1) 


tality that “ If I work hard, earn more 
more and give real service I can react 


higher standard of living which ms 
bour enjoys.” 


THE SELF-EMPLOYED 
We must all be disappointed that th 


cellor has been unable to do sometii 


the professional classes and othe: 7 
ent the 


employed persons and to implem 
recommendations of the No, 2 


Committee. 


I know that the present Chance! 
realises the seriousness of the pos! 


has recently said publicly that he ‘°s! 
that he had not enough in the kitty «1 


to do anything about it. There I an 
we must leave it for the present 
that matters will be set right when 


report of the Royal Commission on Ta 
of Profits and Income is at last p.- 


One can well imagine that the © 
may feel that, until the contents of th 
are known, it would be unwise to |) 
any major changes. Nevertheless 
something is done reasonably qu 
professional classes will find difficult; 
vival. The loss of their impartial, 
skilled and ‘very necessary servicc) 
indeed be a tragedy. 


Chartered Account»: 
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NATIONAL BANK OF 
GREECE AND ATHENS 


INCREASED DEPOSITS—HIGHER 
PROFITS 


MR COST! J. ELIASCO’S STATEMENT 


In the e of his speech at the second 
seal a meeting of the bank, held at 
ins head Athens, on April 2, 1955, the 


a governor of the bank, Mr 
Costi J. ELesco, stated that 1954 had been 
aceful rehabilitation of the 


a nomies of many countries and, for Greece, 
in particu a period during which the 
governmen ntinued its efforts to stabilise 
the count conomy and to consolidate the 
results tl were obtained following the 
revaluation of the currency in 1953. _ The 
political stability and normal conditions 
which were maintained during the past 
year, as well as the order which prevailed 
‘ the financial and monetary sector, he 
sid, had greatly contributed to the success- 


ful efforts made towards that end by the 


ius 
government 

The increase in exports and invisible 
earnings, together with the general improve- 
ment in world economy, have had a beneficial 
effect on the progress that Greece is making 
towards its own financial stability. The 
resultant increase in foreign exchange has 
played an important part in the balance of 
payments—one of the main problems of the 
country’s economy—particularly now that 
such sources of foreign exchange as American 
aid and war reparations are on the decrease. 


The virtual freeing of imports, on the other 
hand, has encouraged the import of non- 
essential goods, and to face this problem it 
was necessary for the government to restrict 
excessive credit facilities for the import of 
luxury and semi-luxury articles. At the same 
ume measures were introduced which aimed 
at encouraging the growing of more export- 
able produce. 

Among other government efforts to control 
the monetary situation was the reduction in 
the Bank rate, but although this had as a 
consequence the lowering of the rate of 


with the bank stood at the end of the year at 
Drs. 4,054 million compared with Drs. 3,204 


million at the end of 1953, thus showing an 
increase of 26.5 per cent. “But despite 
the increase in the volume of deposits 
and advances,” added the governor, “ it 
cannot be said that the requirements of the 
economy in circulating capital are fully 
satisfied,” 


iit Eliasco, in referring to the increase in 
a of the capital of the bank from Drs. 
210,10 to Drs. 297,586,800, by the issue 
* Dew shares, proposed that the number of 
“ares be raised from 40,488 to 404,880 by 


eerie (he nominal value of each‘ share to 
me tenth, namel 
Dr. 935 amely from Drs. 7,330 to 


_ Deposit and credit balances with the 
bank, in Greece, increased in 1954. by about 
af million drachmae ; advances correspond- 
increased by Drs, 356 million, whilst 
hs debit balance of our account with the 
_ of Greece (funds granted for advances) 
as been reduced by Drs, 235.5 million, Out 
Oi the above increase in advances an amount 


— 160 milion was allocated to com- 
*, and 197 million to industry which, 

together with Drs. 40.5 million invested in 

r weir Svares, raises the total amount 
e Lo 


governor (1, industry to 237 million. The 
odin allocated to its industrial 
0 L273” tose from Drs. 867 million 


73 milli : 
principal — on, thus making the bank the 





bank’s eat underlined the fact that the - 


d almost the sole financing 
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institution of this important sector of Greck and Drs. 200 on the new shares issued in 
economy. June, 1954. 


During the past year great efforts were In concluding his speech Mr Eliasco said: 
made to liquidate immobilised investments “ An essential condition for economic stability 
that had arisen, in the main, from advances and prosperity is that the state should abide 
made by the former National Bank of Greece by sound economic principles and follow 
and, although good results were obtained, these principles faithfully. A balanced 
new immobilisations from old advances were budget, equalised balance of payments, and 
added, thus bringing their total to a figure a prudent note circulation are the corner- 
slightly higher than that at the end of 1953. stones'on which economic stability is always 

Gross earnings amounted to Drs. founded. In the evolution of economic life 
299,580,000, compared with Drs. 323,881,000 it is natural that it should become necessary 
in 1953, the difference being due to the at times to revise certain provisions for. the 
reduction in the interest rate charged on control of credit and note circulation, and in 
loans and advances by 4 percent, as a result such cases a timely and, if possible, a pro- 
of which the bank’s earnings were adversely gressive change is always beneficial, whilst 
affected to the extent of about Drs. 70 million. hasty decisions entailing unexpected interrup- 
General expenses show a reduction of Drs. tions in the smooth development of the 
27 million compared with those of 1953. Net economic life can cause great damage. The 
profits were higher, amounting to Drs. Greek government undoubtedly bears these 
16,432,682 compared with Drs. 14,263,515 principles in mind and for this reason we 
for the previous year, allowing the payment may look forward with confidence to the 
of a dividend of Drs. 400 on the old shares future of our country and of our bank.” 


HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 


An Active and Successful Year 
Mr R. Olaf Hambro’s Review 


The Forty-THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Hambros Bank Ltd. will be held on 
2nd June, 1955, at the offices of the bank, 41, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

The following is the statement of the Chairman, Mr R. Olaf Hambro, circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year to 3ist March, 1955: 

I would like, before turning to the activities of the Bank, to refer with regret to the 
resignation from the Board of Mr Axel Wallenberg who is not offering himself for re-election 
owing to age. He has been a Director since 1938 and followed his brother, the late Mr K. A. 


Wallenberg, on the Board. : 
BANK RATE RISES 

The year covered by the enclosed Accounts to 31st March, 1955, has been one of varied 
experiences for the Banking community. After nine months .of more or less easy money 
conditions the two rises in the Bank rate created considerable confusion in the Market. The 
first and unusual rise of 4°%, though a warning, was followed by an unexpected further rise 
of 1%. This had the inevitable consequence of causing a-considerable fall in the price of 
Government securities which, although all those held by the Bank are short and medium dated, 
necessitated a writing down of values in the Balance Sheet. This, coupled with the ever increasing 
costs, weighs heavily on the profits. 

However, the Bank has had a successful and ee active year. Throughout the 
period of Accounts the cog Deposits have remained steadily above those of the previous 
year. The Acceptances also have been a although the present figure is well above 
the average due to particularly large shipments of -timber, paper and pulp from Scandinavia. 
They are of necessity increased by the continual rise in the cost of these commodities the 
present prices of which are, in fact, about six times those ruling in 1939. The Profit for the 
year shows an increase, in spite of my foregoing remarks, which is very satisfactory, and the 
liquidity is again high at about the same figure as last year. - 


HAMBROS INVESTMENT TRUST 

Our subsidiary, Hambros Investment Trust, again shows a very considerable increase in 
value and has further enlarged its Canadian investment by taking an interest in a new Investment 
Trust, sponsored by the Bank, called Anglo-Scandinavian Investment Corporation of Canada. 
The Board consists of many distinguished British and Canadian Directors, including Sir Charles 
Hambro representing the Bank. The Trust also has acquired a substantial interest in the 
comes of The Berkeley Property and Investment Co. Ltd. and we are now represented on its 
Board. 

1 am happy to say that during the year we have made a new and close working association 
with the Empire Trust Company of New York. This brings us not only a new Banking friend 
but also provides us, and especially our Investment subsidiary and the Trust Companies under 
our management, with expert advice on the investment and other specialised activities in the 
markets in the U.S.A. and Canada, and we look forward to a long and happy association 


with our new friends. 
RESERVE INCREASED 

Before closing I would like to call your attention to the Balance Sheet figure of the Reserve 
which has been increased from £2,250,000 to £3,000,000 by the transfer of £750,000 from the 
Contingency Reserve to the published figure. Your Directors have had two reasons for this 
decision, firstly, that in their opinion the amount remaining on this Reserve is sufficient to 
cover any contingencies and, secondly, that in view of the increased total of the Balance Sheet 
it was reasonable that the published reserve should be increased. 5 

My thanks and those of my colleagues on the Board are extended very sincerely to the 
Managers and all the Staff for their loyal service and we assure every one of them of our 
appreciation of the work they do to further the prosperity of the Bank. 


HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 41, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. 
Statement of Accounts, 31st March, 1955. 
LIABILITIES. £ 


Acceptances - 
= up Capital 


Cash in Hand, at Bankers and at Call 23,949,524 
Bills of Exchange i 7,670, 189 
British Government Securities 

Loans, Advances and other Accounts 

Investments in Subsidiaries 284,162 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances 21,325,628 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


RECORD GROUP PREMIUMS 


A statement by the chairman, Sir John R. 
Hobhouse, MC, circulated with the 109th 
annual report and accounts of the Royal 
Insurance Company Limited announced that 
accounts now incorporate the figures of * The 
Liverpool & London & Globe” and its 
subsidiaries, 


At £76,842,677, fire, accident and marine 
premiums of the Group in 1954 showed an 
increase of over £1m. on the previous year’s 
record. Underwriting profit at £4,314,666, 
or 5.6 per cent, was the best in ratio since 
1950, and was better balanced than for many 
years. Overseas operations were again satis- 
factory, despite increasing competition and 
claims amounting to some $10m. resulting 
from the three serious hurricanes in North 
America. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


New New Claims Matured 
Sums Annuities by Endowment 
Year Assured (perannum) Death Assurances 
£ £ 
1954 .. 26,454,882 887,341 1,236,253 2,070,099 
1953 .. 21,909,060 768,987 1,364,524 2,013,539 


There was a further substantial increase 
in new life business at home and considerable 
expansion in Canada and South Africa. 


As a result of the quinquennial ‘valuation 
made as at December 31, 1954, a reversionary 
bonus at the increased rate of 38s. per cent 
per annum had been declared on “ Royal” 
with profits policies except in certain overseas 
territories. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Percentage 
Net of 
Year Premiums Profit Premiums 
£ £ 
1954.... 30,982,122 1,808,919 5-8 
1953.... 31,208,735 2,536,529 8-1 


Home fire business again produced an en- 
tirely satisfactory result, with a slight increase 
in premiums and an almost unchanged claims 
ratio. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Percentage 
Net o 
Year Premiums Profit Premiums 
f 
1954.... 41,146,495 1.961, 672 4-8 
1953.... 39,497,154 694,174 1-8 


Results in this department were more 
satisfactory than for a number of years, 
demonstrating the wisdom of a continued 
conservative underwriting policy. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Funds Percentage 
Net as at of 
Year Premiums oe 3lst Premiums 
£ 
1954.... 4,714,060 10,476,520 222-2 
3953 ....3°. @&F79,151 10,343,215 216-4 


A satisfactory profit of £544,075, or 11.4 
per cent, resulted from closing the 1953 
underwriting account. 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES 


The chairman stated that in recent months 
he had received several letters from stock- 
holders telling him how—in a number of quite 
inconsistent *ways—the capital. of the Com- 
- pany should be reorganised for their benefit. 
It had to be recognised that the precise form 
of the capital structure made not the slightest 


difference to the amount available for distri- 
bution to the stockholders. It did, however, 
gravely affect the future of the Company’s 
business, which it ya: the directors’ first duty 
to safeguard in the iong-term interests of the 
Company and its stockholders. The insuring 
public were free to insure where they pleased, 
and were inclined to rate an insurance com- 
pany by the pattern and standard of its 
reserves. If the “Royal” did not meet this 
reasonable requirement of its customers it 
could not expect to maintain its business, 
particularly overseas, where it had such sub- 
stantial interests. 


Since 1938 the premium income of the 
Group had almost quadrupled, and with a 
corresponding increase in liabilities there was 
a paramount need to build up reserves also 
in order to maintain the security offered fo 
policyholders. In this connection stock- 
holders would notice that it had been decided 
to transfer from the balance of the profit and 
loss account £4,500,000 to general reserve and 
£lm. to the additional reserve in the fire 
account, 


INVESTMENTS - 


The increasing pace of industrial re- 
equipment and other capital expansion in 
this country had been reflected in 1954 by 
a record volume of new issues, quite apart 
from the shares offered by the Iron and Steel 
Holding and Realisation Agency. The 
“Royal” had taken a full share of public 
offers and private placings of new debentures, 
preference shares, and ordinary shares; in 
fact almost three-quarters of its new moneys 
available in this country were so invested, 
thereby helping to provide new capital for 
the nation’s expanding economy. The market 
value of the investment portfolio at the year- 
end was substantially greater than the value 
shown in the balance sheets. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


The Company had ‘hitherto brought its 
USA and Canadian dollar business into the 
accounts at the rate of approximately $4.86 
to the £, and—without any commitments as 
to what might be done in the future—it had 
been decided to make no change this year. 


The immediately obvious effect of a 
revaluation would be to inflate the dollar 
assets in the balance sheet. Stockholders 
would appreciate, however, that there would 
be corresponding inflation of the considerable 
dollar liabilities which were covered by these 
assets and for practical purposes the residual 
margin only—the excess of dollar assets over 
dollar liabilities—would be affected. More- 
over, inasmuch as that margin was retained 
abroad as a backing for current and future 
liabilities, its revaluation would not make 
the stockholders one penny better off. 
Furthermore, the dividends of overseas sub- 
sidiaries and remittances from overseas 
branches and agencies had always been 
brought in at their full sterling equivalent, 
so that the accounts .already reflected the 
current rate of exchange on all overseas 
earnings that could prudently be transferred 
to this country. For overseas business, other 
than in North America, currency figures had 
been converted at the ruling rates of 
exchange. - 


An increased final dividend of 6s. 4d. per 
£1 stock is recommended by the directors, 
making 12s. 1d. for the year compared with. 
lls. for 1953. On and after May 18th the 
Company’s stock will be transferable in units 
of 5s. instead of £1. 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ 
ASSURANCE 


INCREASED INCOME 


_ The seventy-fourth annual general mee. 
ing of The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Limited, will be held on June 
lst in London. 

The following are extracts from the circu. 
lated statement by the chairman, The 
Right Honourable Viscount Knollys, for the 
year 1954: 

Our group’s combined premium income 
for 1954 was £29,250,052, an increase of 
£1,585,896 over that for 1953. 


The Corporation’s own underwriting profit 
for the year was £1,581,008. ur share of 
the life profits of the Clerical, Medical and 
General Life Assurance Society was £55,815, 
and the gross interest on our investments 
amounted to £1,004,003. The total trading 
profit was £2,289,360, or £831,251 more than 
the figure shown last year, which was the 
largest ever recorded by the Corporation 
until then. From this amount we have pro. 
vided £1,246,620 for United Kingdom tax- 
tion, leaving our net profit for the year at 
£1,042,740. 

The board has decided to transfer £32417 
to general reserve and £150,000 to contingen- 
cies account. After deducting the amount of 
£283,750 required by the total dividend for 
the year, the carry forward becomes 
£1,167,095, an increase of £284,673 in the 
year. The total of our share capital, general 
reserve and carry forward now stands a 
£8,167,095. 

The issue of fresh capital which we made 
last April was entirely successful. Of the 
proceeds a part has already been used in the 
acquisition of The Halifax Insurance Com- 
pany of Massachusetts. Some part also has 
been added to our investments in Canada, 
and the balance is being applied to support 
expansion of our business as and when it is 
needed. 


The Corporation’s fire business again 
showed a marked increase, total premiums, 
at £2,802,419, being nearly 15 per cent more 
than those for 1953. Much of this increase 
was in the United States, but our group fire 
results showed a net loss for the year. Tn 
other territories overseas and in the United 
Kingdom our fire business continued t 
grow, and it was a profitable year. 

On our accident and general account, the 
premiums on which, at £23,218,649, were 
the highest we have ever written, we made 
a record profit of £1,579,230. 


BUSINESS IN USA 


In the United States motor business, which 
is our largest class there, proved even better 
than in 1953, and we have to go back a long 
way before we find two consecutive years of 
such good experience. Although the cost 
of claims has continued to rise, their fre- 
quency has fallen, and this may be the result 
of the Road Safety campaigns to which yout 
attention was called last year. The improved 
results have naturally made motor business 
more attractive and competition !s likely to 
be the most important factor in 1955. 


Our United States Workmen's Compensa- 
tion results recovered in 1954 and made 4 
good contribution to the total profit. 


In overseas territories other than the 
United States, motor business is proporton- 
ately the most important class, and it has 
again yielded us a good profit. 

Total investments amounted at Decem- 
ber 31, 1954, to £37,401,380, which represents 
an increase of £4,821,790 for the year, part 


of which is due to the issue of fresh capital 


made last year. Total market values showed 


.-@ greater appreciation over book valucs t 
at. the .end of. 1953 or any other previous 


year. 
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UNITED GLASS BOTTLE 
MANUFACTURERS 


CONTINUOUS AND HEAVY DEMAND 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
f the United Glass Bottle Manufacturers 
v nited will be held on May 27th in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
led statement by the chairman, Mr L. A. 
Eleood, OBE, MC, DL, JP, CA, for the year 
1954: 

| am glad to report that the year 1954 was 


marked by 2 continuous and heavy demand 
for the products of all our glass and closure 
factories and that accordingly the manufac- 
turing capacity Of the group was fully em- 
ployed. In consequence trading results 
compared fa’ uurably with those for 1953. 

‘he company’s range of “ Sherdley” 
tableware and “ Ravenhead” stemware pro- 
ducts provided an increased contribution to 
the group profit and the distinctive “ Raven- 
head” stemware range was enlarged and 
additional machinery for its production intro- 
duced during the year. 


GLASS CONTAINERS 


The volume of glass containers manufac- 
tured and sold was greater than in 1953, but 
due to the incidence of furnace repairs and 
other factors was insufficient to meet in full 
the requirements of customers. With further 
serious advances in cost imposed upon us 
in the early months of the year, reluctantly 
we had to increase the selling prices of glass 
containers, a step which we had resisted to 
the limit of our resources. This price 
advance followed a period of almost two 
years of stable price conditions for our 
customers. Price increases are not lightly 
imposed and that they have been so rela- 
tively modest in their character is due in no 
small part to the fact that our operation is 
on a continuous process basis. In conse- 
quence our customers have the full benefit 
of productive units working twenty-four 
hours of the day and seven days of the 
week, production stoppages being limited to 
periods of furnace repair and_ the year-end 
holidays only. While this is of benefit to 
users of glass containers, on the other hand 
the difficulty of manning a continuous pro- 
cess industry in these days when the five-day 
week is so common is one of the permanent 
problems your board and management have 
to face. For the benefit of our customers 
we might also associate this point with the 
difficulty of dealing with a fluctuating demand 
for our products, Being in continuous pro- 
duction, we cannot cope with heavier calls 
on our production facilities by the introduc- 
tion of additional shifts or overtime. In the 
light of the increasing postwar demand for 


our products, I can only say that expansion 

within the company and throughout the glass 

container industry has been steady and con- 

siderable, with the availability of labour 

becoming the limiting factor in 1954, a con- 

oe which has continued into the present 
As a result 


: of the slender margin of profit 
— on glass containers in the first half- 
eat, the year’s profit from that section of 


‘ur operat‘ons was but slightly in excess of 
that for 1953 ' 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Brin requirements of our closure division 
ca met by increased output of closures by 
ork-N-Seal Limited. That subsidiary com- 
2 Aaicgng had a satisfactory year’s trading, 
ae i Improved earnings, is now faced 
th a heavy Programme of capital expendi- 





ture required to increase further the supply 
of its range of products. 


In the engineering division, Dilworth and 
Carr Limited more than maintained its busi- 
ness outside the group. and, with Lunn 
Engineering Works, continued to provide 
essential engineering supplies to our glass 
and closure factories. 


The development of increased capacity for 
glass container manufacture in Scotland, to 
which reference was made last year, became 
partly effective during 1954 but is not yet 
completed. 


In the export field in the face of fierce 
competition, 1954 provided an_ all-time 
record in sales both by value and by volume. 
I fear this may reflect the general buoyancy 
of world trade rather than competitive 
ability. 

That is the background against which the 
group trading profit before taxation was 
earned. At {865,640 that profit represented 
a recovery to the level of 1952 earnings. It 
was achieved after making increased pro- 
vision for depreciation of fixed assets and 
after charging an increased cost of pensions 
and group life insurance. Income from trade 
and other investments and miscellaneous 
income and profit on sale of investments 
was ,slightly higher than in 1953. 


The directors have paid an interim divi- 
dend of 74 per cent less income tax to 
ordinary stockholders. They recommend 
payment of a final dividend for the year on 
the company’s ordinary stock as increased 
since the year-end of 6} per cent less income 
tax and amounting to £86,996. The resul- 
tant balance carried to the holding company’s 
balance sheet was £297,342, and after dealing 
with the profits of the subsidiary companies, 
the balance carried to the consolidated 
balance sheet was £416,600, compared with 
£429,739 at the close of 1953. 


CURRENT TRADING 


Trading has continued into 1955 at a satis- 
factory level and the volume of orders on 
hand is substantial. It would, however, be 
imprudent at this stage of the year to attempt 
to forecast what the remaining months will 
have in store for us, particularly as in com- 
mon with so many other industries all 
sections of our group have already this year 
met claims for higher wages, nor is there 
any certainty that other costs beyond our 
control may not .be subject to increase, 


We are under pressure in export markets 
and continuously rising costs make the out- 
look uncertain at a time when in sharp 
contrast our overseas competitors find it 
possible to reduce their export prices to a 
level which appears to us uneconomic. 


As unquestionably a national problem is 
involved, I must again refer to the physical 
difficulty and cost of export. Three years 
ago in my statement to stockholders we 
welcomed the announcement made in the 
House of Lords on March 11, 1952, that a 
Ports Efficiency Committee was being estab- 
lished with the object of ensuring a quicker 
flow of traffic through the ports of the 
United Kingdom. Our subsequent experi- 
ence of the prospect then offered suggests 
that improvement at the requisité level is 
as remote now as then. In these export 
problems we do not believe the experiences 
of your company to be uncommon and in 
consequence we have an alarming picture if, 
as in fact we know, present living standards 
can only be maintained by increased exports. 
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VINE PRODUCTS, LIMITED 


RECORD RESULTS IN JUBILEE 
YEAR 


The twenty-ninth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Vine Products, Limited, was held on 
May 3rd at Surbiton. 


Mr Alexander Mitsotakis, chairman and 
managing director, in the course of his 
speech, said: It is my good fortune and a 
good augury for the future that in this, the 
jubilee year of the company, I am able to 
present accounts which show the best results 
yet achieved, the profit during the year being 
considerably higher than that of the previous 
year, justifying your board’s recommendation 
of a higher dividend. 


BRITVIC RESULTS 


The substantially increased profit of the 
company is a continuing proof of the state- 
ment we have so often made, which I can- 
not help repeating, that both consumer and 
distributor recognise the pre-eminent quality 
of our products ; and so the first buys V-P. 
Wine because it is the best of its kind, and 
the second, because it is the biggest seller. 


Profit before taxation amounts to £685,798, 
showing an increase over the previous year 
of £123,376. The results of BritviC, Limited, 
are in accord with the statement I made to 
stockholders on October 12, 1954, and, apart 
from one of its subsidiary companies, the 
sales and profits of the acquisition were satis- 
factory. The sales of the widely known 
finest quality fruit juices of this subsidiary 
continue to be satisfactory, and I have an 
encouraging report as to this year’s prospects. 


These results, coupled with the extra work 
and responsibilities connected with the 
acquisition of BritviC, have put additional 
burdens and strain on us all. 


Concluding, Mr Mitsotakis announced his 
decision to retire from the position of chair- 
man and managing director and said that his 
place would be taken by the deputy manag- 
ing director, Lord Marchwood. 


_The report was adopted and the proposed 
dividend of 25 per cent, less tax, was 
approved. 


Years to Dec. 31, 


CONSOLIDATED 1953 1954 
EARNINGS :-— f f 

Trading profit......... 590,926 696,532 
Total income.......... 601,209 733,431 
Depreciation .......... 37,235 45,636 
fp eer ree per 315,118 363,930 

NET PROFTE occ... 247,304 321,868 
Ordinary dividends .... 114,097 143,962 
Ordinary dividends (per 

CONES os eves cee 224 25 

Retained profits....... 124,407 173,715 
CONSOLIDATED 

BALANCE SHEET :— 

Fixed assets, less depre- 

CIS Saath ae 306,465 729,218 
Trade investments..... 29,668 27,651 
Net current assets ..... 2,373,443 2,326,908 
Stocks <.ccdsses ese-+- 1,256,523 2,144,266 
DeaGR ik ooo ickns th<8s 1,143,036 1,620,015 
Cash & gilt-edged stocks 890,070 237,514 
Bank overdraft........ awa 165,434 
Future tax reserve....... 248,450 392,749 
Revenue reserves...... 1,086,334 810,625 
Capital reserves ....... 252,793 633,404 


Ordinary capital....... 922,000 1,047,000 
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GENERAL ACCIDENT 


The sixty-ninth annual general meeting of 
the General Accident Fire and Life Assurance 
Corporation, Limited, will be held on May 
25th at Perth. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated address of the chairman, Sir Stanley 
Norie-Miller, Bt, MC, JP: 


The net income from all sources amounted 
to £47,036,828, an increase of £2,389,864, 
which can be regarded as highly satisfactory. 
Appropriate allocations to underwriting 
reserve accounts have been made, the sum of 
£458,725 has been transferred to staff and 
widows pension funds and the general reserve 
has been raised to £2,500,000 by a transfer 
of £500,000 from profit and loss account. 


The net new life assurance completed 
during the year by the General Life Assurance 
Company again surpassed all previous records 
at £7,150,955. 


Whilst the general run of business pro- 
duced more favourable results during the 
past year, we suffered abnormal losses from 
elemental risks, namely three unusually severe 
hurricanes in North America and an earth- 
quake in Adelaide, Australia. Such occur- 
rences which must come our way from time 
to time serve to emphasise the prudence of 
building up and maintaining adequate 
reserves to withstand the shock and preserve 
a balanced trend of business from year to 
year We have not only met these losses 








without perturbation; we have materially 
strengthened our reserves at the same time. 


Balance Sheet: Total assets have increased 
by £8,392,326 to £79,979,085. 


USA: Another year of progress reflects 
the greatest credit on our personnel in the 
United States. The revenue profit established 
a new record. 


JOHN HOLT & 
COMPANY (LIVERPOOL) 
LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
John Holt & Company (Liverpool) Limited 
will be held on May 6th in Liverpool. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr John A. 
Holt: 


The gross trading profit for the year has 
fallen by £204,434 compared with that of 
1953. Trading conditions in West Africa 
have remained difficult, and West Africa con- 
tinues to be overstocked with all classes of 
general merchandise, and particularly tex- 
tiles. The overstocked position has resulted 
in profit margins falling below what might be 
considered the level of a fair return on the 
capital employed. Our turnover has increased 
over that of the previous year by more than 
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more than £26 million. The redu- ‘oy ca 
United Kingdom rate of company income tay 
is most welcome. The anomalous position 
however, has now been reached he Gold 
Coast and Nigeria, where the styodard rate 
of company income tax is highe: n in the 
United Kingdom. 

The accounts of The Guinea Gulf Line 
Limited have been-issued separaicly. As | 
have previously stressed, although satisfactory 
profits have been made, it is ntial that 
these be put to reserve in order th.t we may 
be able to have the necessary funds to finance 
the replacement of steamers at present 
exorbitant cost. 

We have acquired all the equity capital of 


Holt’s Transport Limited, which operates the 


Niger and Benue river fleets. hese two 
great rivers are Nigeria’s natural highway in 
the development of great areas Holts 
Nigerian Tanneries Limited, which started 
producing leather in 1949, has continued its 


work of research and development, with 


’ 


encouraging results. Expansion has been 
severely restricted by the imposition of an 
Export Duty of no less than £60 per ton on 


all shipments. 


Shareholders may be aware of our close 
association with Richard Costain [imited in 
Costain (West Africa) Limited. This com- 
pany is playing a leading part in the develop- 
ment of Nigeria as public works contractors 
and civil engineers. 





THE LEADING BELGIAN BANK WITH 133 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 





BANQUE DE LA SOCIETE GENERALE DE BELGIQUE :. 


3, Montagne du Parc, Brussels (Belgium) 


ASSETS 





CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash In hand, at the Banque Nationale and the Poeta 
Cheque Office ..........0ccceeeseeeees saheerewndith aly 
PE PRM pce ceasincatceubsinecsatives 
Balances with other Banks. 


Securities Portfolio: 
Legal reserve securities......... 
Belgian government securities 
Foreign government securities 
Bank stocka.. - 
Other securities.............. 
SE Wasi do cv vcecunadnnstscisineababeousedbuesieseieneuned 
FIXED ASSETS 
Bank premises..... oxoes 
Participation in real estate subsidiary companies ie 
Amounts due from real estate subsidiary companies 


(1) #1 — 140 Belgian franos. 
(2) Affiliated Banks. 


Assets pledged ae collateral - 


for own account with the Banque Nationale (credit unused).. 


for account of others 





6,195, 902,405.— 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1954 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Pr Fr. 
2,221 877,780.22 


225, ) 18,000.— Other creditors 


CAPITAL AND RESERVES 


70,000,000, — NOMUAN dis ins caincenstecsds 


56,431,049, —~ Available reserve.. 


737,305,361 .35 


125,000,000. ~ 


Fr. 36,410,184,873.77 





(1) Affiliated Banks. 
(2) Notes. 


CONTINGENT ACCOUNTS 





Securities plhdged for own account 


Guarantees received 


Bills rediscounted............ 
Forward exchange ............ 


Securities held in safe custody ents 
Monetary reform foan (law of 14.10.45, ‘art. D 

(«) for private holders ..... ‘ 

i) for tax-collectors ........ 


Principal Correspondent in London : BANQUE BELGE POUR L’ETRANGER (OVERSEAS) LIMITED, 4, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 








Guarantees given for account of others 











Legal Reserve (Royal Decree No. 185, art. a sikee 





LIABILITIES 


Preferred or guaranteed creditors Fr. Fr 
Banque Nationale de Belgique oe 


++ een eneee Renecetreenrerstecvenee 








776, 693,099.93 25,867,197.42 
Head Office, Branches and Affiliated Banka (2) 345,941 322.98 Balances due to banks...............ccecsces-s00- 1,492,086 ,597.09 
Other short-term assets..... ‘ : 3,110,046,623.16 Head Office, Branches and Affiliated Banks ( 131,910,319.16 
Bilis Portfolio Acceptances 8,072, 104,026.14 
Trade bills 9 . 5,007,684,842.58 Other short-term labilities..............0.....¢-.0cscestees 404,703, 673.43 
Government bills rediscountable with the Banque Bills in course of collection.........ccc0ccseccereeceecsserenees 157,247, 352.69 
Nationale , 3,125,000,000,— Deposits and current accounts : 
Government bilis mobilizable up to 95%, with the at sight or at one month's notice.............0..00.-s00- 23,167 893,560.86 
Banque Nationale ........... 7,209, 100,000.— Chemee Be OUNNG ces siicctecresaidsscerctisscocnashascevesadboved 4,566,519,581.52 
——-———— _ 15,341,684,342.58 27,734,415,443.38 
Loans and advances on securities 408, 266,937.34 eminem Mtn GG iiss isis cociccdckindiciaccdiousecuns 570,595, 00.— 
Liabilities of customers for acceptancer 3,072, 104,025.14 Amounta callable on securities. ‘ 3 ay 471,610,300.- 
Sundry debtors ...............0.000-. 5,343, 796,530.63 Other liabilities .... 264, 740.550.27 





802, 129,379.04 
1,872,129, 379.04 





2,904,134.34 
215,874,422.13 


454,193,964.— PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
—_—_—————  7,4623,832,779.35 Balance brought forward.. 
72,332,031.44 Profit for 1954, .............00. 


218,774,558.96 





Fr. 36,410,154,573.77 
eee 








~ pay ol 
30,792,000.— 


* 178 929,673.34 
182, 476,800.57 
31181,418-643-30 
871,195,991.— 
92,772,997 486.52 


3,790,370, 
8,836,569, 1 


eeeeeee 
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BLAW KNOX, LIMITED 








f 
¢ = taceate ral meeting of Blaw Knox 
x The ita on May 5th in London, 
, or hs oy ‘he chairman) presiding. 
d The folk n extract from his circu- 
. ae trading profits for the 
. e a :.128, After making full 
once , and depreciation, dis- 
. “ e pi he year are £185,319. 
I tt is grat eport that sales of con- 
y Sten. exceeded the previous 
i ogee margins were lower. 
y During | ortant development work 
: al ch resulted in the suc- 
. ful int of new products. 
Further v lting in improvement to 
f standard nent was effected and the 
e ee erall development of new 
ee | . 
, 7 tment’s turnover for 1954 
4 iny previous year and the 
ts hope that 1955 will be 
h roviding adequate sup- 
0 ses | tilable. 
in T ders in hand is at a satis- 
Mn ctory leve » continue to receive valu- 
le orders fr 1ome and abroad. 
se Sa 1 hearth equipment, whilst 
in iohtly lk 1953, were maintained at 
n- $a 
fi Past ex has proved the ability of 
" pur compan’ meet competition and to 
bke advant f trading opportunities at 
5 me and a , and whilst forecasts of the 
= yture can ¢ upset, we can reasonably 
bok forward t itisfactory volume of busi- 
ss being n ined in all departments. 
The repor s adopted and the total 
dinary d nd of 30 per cent was 
proved 
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POLICYHOLDERS’ FUNDS £212,626,659 





INVESTMENTS 
Th ets show an increase of £9,039,273. The valuation 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS 
INCREASED TURNOVER 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Raphael Tuck & Sons, Limited, was held on 
April 29th in London, Mr Desmond Tuck 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
ne Statement for the year to April 30, 

S . 


Our recovery from the considerable dis- 
location caused by a very serious fire which 
destroyed one of our important warehouses 
and factories in Northampton in October, 
1954, is already manifesting itself and whilst 
certain merchandise is taking longer to 
replace than others, we should be back on the 
road to normal again in a few months. 

In the financial year under review, the 
turnover exceeded that of the preceding year 
by some 20 per cent. 

Our export trade continues to be encourag- 
ing, and our overseas agents are selling our 
merchandise successfully to the farthest 
corners of the world. 


We are alive to all developments and trend 
of new ideas, and our pioneering spirit, which 
dates back to the early 70’s, still remains. As 
far as our present-day efforts are concerned, 
I claim it can be truly said that Raphael 
Tuck & Sons, Limited, is a name to conjure 
with more than it ever was. Just as we 
pioneered fine art publishing in the early 
days, so today we pioneer contemporary 
developments. Our productions not only 
reflect public taste of the present but the 
trends of tomorrow, and in all this we strive, 
with no small measure of success, to maintain 
Tuck’s traditional quality, with the important 
objective of selling to the great mass of the 
British buying public. 


The report: was adopted.” 





ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Chairman: G. R. L. TILLEY, M.A., F.C.LS. 


Points from the Annual Report and Balance 
Sheet for the year ending 3lst December, 1954. 








FIRE AND ACCIDENT 


In this Branch the premium income was £7,330,222. 


of t vestments taking Stock Exchange securities at middle 


prices showed a comfortable margin compared with 
es shown in the Balance Sheet after taking into 
account the Investments Reserve Funds. 

LIFE BRANCHES 
in NO Life Branches the total sums assured on new 


po issued amounted to £52,496,202 compared with 
£49 '30 for 1953 and the total sums assured and bonuses in 
forc -luding the Capital Redemption Fund) amounted 
to o 


ons), 


£513 millions (an increase for the year of over 





PEARL 


GROSS INCOME .£44,289,683 


REVERSIONARY BONUSES 


ORDINARY BRANCH—A reversionary bonus of £1 18s. Od. 
per £100 sum assured on United Kingdom policies entitied 
to participate in full profits. 
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SAPONG RUBBER 


In his statement which accompanies the 
annual accounts for 1954 the chairman, Mr 
H. W. Horner, says: 


The ‘inal decisions have now been taken 
concerning the company’s liability to taxa- 
tion in respect of the years following the 
Japanese invasion of North Borneo, and these 
decisions have set free a sum of £7,227 from 
the provision which had been made for tax 
on the payments received as grants-from the 
North Borneo Government in respect of war 
damage. This sum, together with a further 
£5,168, has been transferred to the capital 
general reserve, making it £125,000. 


Of the year’s profit, £18,564, taxation 
absorbs £8,950. The board recommend pay- 
ment of a dividend of 74 per cent for the 
year, which will absorb, after deduction of 
income tax, £5,175. 


The local Government has recently estab- 
lished a fund to stimulate the replacement 
of old rubber by new trees of high yielding 
types. Payments will be made at fixed rates 
per acre towards the cost of replanting or 
new planting, from funds obtained by the 
imposition of a special cess of not less than 
2 cents (0.56 penny) per Ib. on all rubber 
exported, It seems wrong to impose this 
cess on all producers, whether or not they 
have funds, labour and suitable land to under- 
take replanting, especially as in North Borneo 
labour is already insufficient in the aggregate 
even for current production. This company 
will be able to claim payments from the 
fund in respect of its plantings since 1952, 
which total 373 acres. The Government of 
North Borneo have been negotiating for the 
recruitment of settlers from the Philippines, 
and there is reason to hope that these negotia- 
tions will have some success, which will ease 
the labour situation. 








oo on na ne a RE cael NE 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH—A sum of £1,737,188 has been 
allocated to provide bonuses and other benefits to 
policyholders in the Industrial Branch making a total 
allocation up to date of £24,265,205. 


CHIEF OFFICES: HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.I. 
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TRAWLERS (GRIMSBY) LTD 
ENJOYS GOOD YEAR 


New Trawler Building Programme Under Way 
Expansion in ‘ Sea Sparkle’ and ‘Westwick’ 
Frozen Foods Continues at Healthy Pace 


NEW ISSUE 


The 34th Annual General Meeting of 
Trawlers (Grimsby) Ltd. was held on 29th 
April in London. The following is an extract 
from the statement of the Chairman, Mr J 
C arl Ross: 


Trading profits for the Group at £375,451 
for 18 months are satisfactory compared with 
£247,866 for the previous 12 months. De- 
preciation of £190,000, which with other 
charges reduces the profit before taxation to 
£128,924, compares with £69,773 (12 months) 
after taking £20,178 applicable to previous 
years into account, 


There is a net profit after tax of £71,534. 
After minor adjustments and adding the 
balance brought forward, there is available 
for distribution to shareholders £116,777. 


The Board recommends a final dividend oi 
6 per cent less income tax on the ordinary 


GROWTH OF CAPITAL ASSETS 


£1,186,126 








£1 million____ £1 million 


£775,425 


£342,912 _ 
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£43 008. 
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stock for the 18 months ended 30th Sep- 
tember, 1954, making 18 per cent for the 
period, and that £24,035 be transferred to 
General Reserve making that fund £150,000. 


Since April, 1954, there has been an im- 
provement in trading conditions and profits 
throughout our Company. 


Ordinary capital reflects the bonus issue of 
stock and the issue of £10,000 stock in con- 
nection with the acquisition of further shares 
in a subsidiary. Total reserves applicable to 
the ordinary stock of £292,105 is £622,664. 
Over the last 10 years, as the Chart shows, 
there has been a remarkable and steady rise 
in the Company’s capital assets. 


Fleet Building Programme. 


Our Distant Water Fleet has been increased 
by the purchase of H. Croft Baker & Sons 
Ltd. which owns four vessels and one vessel 
building. In February approximately 60 per 
cent of the issued share Capital of Hull Mer- 
chants Amalgamated Trawlers Ltd. was 


PROPOSED 


purchased. This company owns five Distant 
Water trawlers and has another due for 
delivery at the end of this year. Your com- 
pany now has a fleet of 34 Trawlers—22 
Distant Water vessels, 10 of which have been 
built since 1942, and 12 Near and Middle 
Water trawlers, and we have contracted for 
an additiona! three Distant Water vessels. 


Grants and Loans on favourable terms are 
now made by the White Fish Authority to 
assist in building vessels to fish in Near Water 
grounds. Your Board decided to take 
advantage of these facilities to replace 11 
vessels by new tonnage and the first vessel 
has already been delivered 


Developments in Distribution. 


Our Distributing Interests have been 
extended very considerably during the last 
two years. We now have depots all! over the 
country to ensure the prompt delivery of fresh 
fish from our merchanting businesses at 
Grimsby and Hull. From these depots our 
own transport delivers direct to customers 
throughout England and South Wales. 


Increasing Demand for Frozen Foods. 


The Company’s fresh frozen food business 
continues to expand and prosper. ‘Sea 
Sparkle’ fish fillets are now well established 
and are sold not only in this country, but also 
in the U.S.A. and many other overseas 
countries. 





Westwick 
become a 100 per cent subsidiary. 
frozen fruits, vegetables and poultry are of 


Frosted Products Ltd. has 


Its fresh 


top quality. Output and sales go up yearly 
and the increased demand from catering 
establishments, shipping lines and the general 
public indicates the goodwill enjoyed by 
these superb products. 


New Issue. 


To provide for continuing expansion, your 
Board has decided to raise approximately 
£146,000 (after expenses) by a rights issue of 
584,210 ordinary shares of 5/- each at 5/3 
per share in the proportion of one new share 
for every two held. 
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MILFORD DOCKS 
COMPANY 


INCREASED INCOME 


iE EO 






The annual general meeting of The 4 
Docks Company, Limited, iS 
April 29th in London. 


In the unavoidable absence o! 


ilfor 
held 0a 


the chair 


man, Commander R. H. Bristowe, DSO, p 
(Retired), due to illness, the mecting was pre on 
sided over by the deputy chairm:: Lieuteng , 
General C. M. P. Durnford, CB, Cig — 7 


The following are extracts from the chair 
man’s statement circulated with the een 
and accounts for the year to December 3} 
1954: 


The profit and loss account shows thar 4 
income has increased by £12,192 to £19654 
as compared with 1953. As stated in thd 
report, against a fall of 2,861 tons or 9.6 ped 
cent in the fish landings the etforts of yoy 
board have secured an increase in gene 
cargo trade of 18,141 tons or 48.2 per ¢ 


After adding the amount brought forway 
from 1953, the balance on profit and 
account available for appropriation amoung 
to £22,042 and your directors have decide 
again to recommend a dividend at the rateg 
5 per cent less tax. This will absorb £15, 
leaving a balance of £6,865 to be carried fx 
ward to 1955. 


Your board would have liked at the end¢ 
their first year to have presented you wit 
more favourable figures but feel that thy 
measures of reorganisation which they hav 
introduced supply a basis for quict optimisa 
as to the future of your undertaking, 
fact, the trading results for the first quart 
of the current year already show a marke 
improvement over the same period of la 
year. In addition formal application has bee 
made to the Ministry of Transport for per 
mission to increase maximum _ statute 
charges to the levels obtaining at other por 
Non-statutory charges. have recently bed 
raised comformably. Additional Cusio 
facilities have been granted to the port 4 
the application of the board. 
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CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


During the year £24,830 has been & 
pended on new capital equipment, the m 
items being a new diesel locomotive and 
new 5-ton mobile crane. Additional ag 
handling equipment has also been purchas 
in order to increase the facilities for the haa 
ling of general cargo in the port. Capit 
expenditure has also been incurred on @ 
reclamation of land north of the docks, whit 
play an important part in the future devels 
ment of the undertaking. 


As foreshadowed in my statement last ye 
the company has invested £56,000 in t 
Milford Haven Dry Dock Company, Limite 
This company has been dormant for sm 
time and has been reconstituted with 
nominal capital of £150,000 of which, at! 
present time, £100,000 has been issued. ad 
balance of the issued capital of £44,000! nnel 
been taken up by Messrs C. H. Bull wd 
Limited, the South Wales ship repairers, ® sate. 
Messrs Peter Hancock & Sons Limited, 


Value 
ght | 


bli 


repairers of Milford Haven, i iccordats Poi 
with our original intention. The rema oi 
£50,000 shares will be issued in the ™ on 
future. AL er: 


. . in Du i 
Since I last addressed you much of oer 


portance has happened. We have. pert 
considerable progress in connect! 0 with ¢ This 
extensions proposed, to which we refet re 
“Phase II.” Plans have been substan "ED 2 
completed with the advice of our coms ~ 
engineers and approved provisionally by "iiitmir 
Government departments concerned. Nt ro 


PPOir 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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OFTS ENGINEERS 
(HOLDINGS) ~ 


YEAR OF CONTINUED PROGRESS 


IMPORTAN! NEW ACQUISITIONS 


The seventi nnual general meeting of 
fs Engines! (Holdings), Limited, was 
r Sth at Bradford, Sir Arthur 
presiding. 
ire extracts from the chair- 
tatement: 


roft 

The following 
ban’s circulated 
Iam in the happy position of being able 
» inform you of the company's continued 
ogress ; the prowits of the group are again 
pcreased. 
profit before providing for 
sation is £705,716, compared with £679,795 
. 1953, Taxation absorbs £350,240, leav- 


The trading 


5 1953. Taxation a 

i (356,476, which is the net profit of the 
roup. 

During the year £400,000 was capitalised 
om the general reserve by paying up in full 
600.000 shares of 5s. each for distribution 
» the ordinary shareholders in the propor- 
n of one new share for each held. 
In view of the continued progress made 
he directors feel that the equity shareholders 
hould receive an increased benefit, and 


DTICES 


therefore they recommend a final dividend 
of 15 per cent on the ordinary shares, making 
a total distribution for the year of 22} per 
cent (this is equivalent to 45 per cent on the 
lower capital). 


GROUP BALANCE SHEET 


During 1954 great changes have taken 
place in our group; besides completing all 
extensions in hand at our Bradford works, 
we have increased the number of companies 
in the group by acquiring the whole of the 
share capital in two other businesses, i.e., 
J. Parkinson and Son (Shipley) Limited, 
Shipley, Yorkshire, and Carter Gears 
Limited, Thornbury, Bradford 3. Both are 
prosperous concerns with great futures. J. 
Parkinson and Son (Shipley) Limited are 
makers of high-class machine tools, i.e., mill- 
ing machines and Sunderland gear cutting 
machines, also the noted Parkinson patent 
vises, gear testing machines, etc. They have 
a very large order book, and extensions have 
been put in hand to increase outputs, also 
shorten delivery dates. 


The acquisition of Carter Gears Limited 
is an important addition to the power trans- 
mission engineering side of our business. It 
is a highly successful company; the patent 
hydraulic variable speed gears produced by 
these works are in increasing demand. 


J. Parkinson and Son (Shipley) Limited 
was acquired as from April 1, 1954, and the 


oe Spt = 
group profits, therefore, include the profits 
of that company for nine months. On the 
other hand, Carter Gears Limited was ac- 
quired as from December 31, 1954, and 
therefore no part of their profits up to that 
date are included. For the current year, 
1955, both these companies will have a 
full year’s trading with us, so our 
combined results should be enhamced 
accordingly. 


PROSPECTS 


Competition is keener, but all companies 
in our group have good order books, and we 
look to the year 1955 with considerable 
optimism. To maintain our competitive 
position, substantial capital expenditure will 
be required and commitments on_this account 
amount to approximately £243,000. A con- 
siderable part of this will be expended in 
1955, but deliveries of new plant may extend 
over the next four years. 


Increased moneys are required for de- 
velopments in all our companies, and as soon 
as convenient the directors propose to put 
forward a scheme for further increasing the 
capital. 


Our subsidiaries in Canada and South 
Africa continue to progress, and our direct 
export trade has been maintained in spite of 
difficult trading overseas. 


The report was adopted. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE IBADAN, NIGERIA 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 
Applications are invited from Honours graduates for (1) Tutorship 
m industrial Relations, (2) 3 Tutorships or Assistant Tutorships in 
onomics, Government or History. Appointment for 3 years in 
rst instance, Salary scales: Tutors £900 x £50—£1,200 p.a., Assis- 
nt Tutors £750 x £50—£850 p.a.,, _— of entry determined by 
ualifications and experience. Child allowance £50 p.a. per child 
max, £150 p.a.) for children resident in Nigeria or £100 p.a. per 
iid (max, £300 pa.) for children resident elsewhere. Outfit allow- 
nce £60 on first appointment. F.S.S.U. Passages paid for member 
staff, wife and children (under 11 years) on appointment, overseas 
ave and termination, Part furnished accommodation at rent not 
nceeding 7.7 per cent of salary. Applications (10 copies) naming 3 
ferees at.d stating full qualifications and experience to be received 
y June 20, 1955, by Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher 
ducation Overseas, 1, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, from whom 
rther particulars may be obtained. 

LEEDS 
INDUSTRIAL PREMISES 

Valuable Freehold Single Storey Premises eminently suitable for 
ht Industrial User; total floor area 60,640 sq. ft. including excel- 
int Administrative offices and Canteen, The site, 84 acres, provides 
mple room for extension and yard space, Electric power and other 
ices. For Sale by Private Treaty ~with Vacant Possession. 
prly:—Bramham and Gale, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
ents, 19 East Parade, Leeds, 1. ‘Phone 31141/4. 


DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (ENGINEERING) LIMITED. 
MELTHAM MILLS, YORKSHIRE 


ve a vacancy for a SALES STATISTICIAN (MALE), age 21/35 
ars, for advanced Statistical calculations and interpretations: <A 
feree in Statistics or Mathematics desirable but not essential if 
perienced in this class of work and possessing a good educational 


kground. _ Superannuation scheme in operation and good welfare 
ilities, Write, stating age and giving full details of education, 


fications and experience, together with salary expected, to 
Tsonnel Depariment. | 


INISTRY of Labour and National Service invite applications from 
_men and women with considerable experience as whole-timie 
fsonnel officers for appointment as Personnel Management, Advisers 
Midland and North-West Regions. Applicants should have under- 
anding of principles basic to good human relations and wide know- 
- of modern personnel practice, Experience in developing 
~ ee pol and ability to assist in solution of detailed per- 

' prot is is essential; lecturing experience an advantage. 
inet according to qualifications and experience within scale: Bir- 
. sham a d Manchester £1,028-—£1,240 (men); £902—£1,121 (women), 
A le ‘ pensionable. Applications, giving age, education, 
ointmen,. cxperience and present salary to B.Y.174, London 
wiatoc’ = = a of Labour and National Service, 1-6 


aisle gh , lendea. C.1, by May 31, 1956. Original testi- 
A OUNTANT required for medium engineering works of large 
Duties win companies on Merseyside, 
Sonaibiti include the introduction of modern accounting methods, 
ports to +). ot, Costing, and the presentation of financial operating 
MS tO the Directors, 
8 post offers an 
MRg Man with re 
“ Some kno 


PROGRESSI 
atin 

eminis ive 
ntrol trative 


attractive salary and excellent prospects to a 
hi recognised academic qualifications ‘in accountancy 
wledge of engineering.—Write Box 941. 

VE appointment opén in North London for University 
engineer with ten years’ - industrial experience. 
1 ability an@ good commen sense essential in order to 
ointment .uployees on production of domestic appliances, Initial 
ects. Box — be Assistant to General Manager, Excellent pros- 


BEDFORD COLLEGE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1 
The Council invites applications from men and women Honours 
graduates for an ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP in the Department 
of SOCIOLOGY, SOCIAL STUDIES AND ECONOMICS, vacant 
October 1, 1955. Salary scale £600 x £50—£700 per annum. Applica- 
tions by June 4th, Further -particulars from the Secretary. 


TRAINING AND EDUCATION OFFICER 

Applications are invited for the post of Training and Educational 

Officer to the NIGERIAN PORTS AUTHORITY, a recently formed 
Public Corporation offering good prospects. 

This officer will be responsible to the Personnel Manager for 
Gesigning, initiating and controlling vocational and educational 
training schemes for all categories of staff employed by the Authority. 
The post calls for a high degree of organising ability and candidates 
must have had considerable experience of such work with a large 
organisation, It is a pioneering post which calis for a really enthu- 
siastic approach to a major problem, ‘Experience of T,W.I. essential. 

The Authority's interests include the operation of all ports and 
waterways in Nigeria. The successful candidate will, therefore, be 
required to undertake periodical visits to its various stations through- 
out the country. 

The salary will be at the consolidated rate of £2,000 p.a. which 
figure includes an element of overseas pay, 

Appointment will be for one tour in the first instance, thereafter, 
subject to satisfactory service, employment will be offered on a per- 

manent basis and officers will be eligiblé for membership of such 

pension or provident scheme as the authority may introduce. This 
will be on a mere Gees eaory basis, - It may be possible to preserve 
exiating. pension rights. The maximum tour is 15. months, but 
‘normally 10-12 months, Free first class return passages for officer 
‘and “wife ‘and istance towards cost of, up to two, children’s 
passages or an allowance in lieu, Partly furnished quarters pro- 
vided at fental of 10 p.c of salary (maximum £150 a year). Outfit 
allowance £60.. Grant of £100 to meet cost. of soft furnishings, paid 
_on arrival.. Leaye on full salary at rate of 7 days for each month's 
sService,. Free‘ medical services. Car allowances payable and loans 

for car putchase-.in approved cases. Write to the own Agents, 4 

Millbank, London, S.W.1, State age, mame in block letters, full 

qualifications and experience and quote M3B/35241/EN, 


MA ‘Honours Economics and Law; high level 


AN I -hetp “you? 

/ administrative and executive experience in Public Service and 
publishing, including sales, experience of accountancy, finance and 
statistics and with an international manufacturing company. Age 29. 
Present salary £1,200. Seeking permanent progressive appointment 
perhaps in developing company. Write. *‘ P.S.P.’’, c/o Dixons, 1-9 


.Hills Place, London, W.1, 
Say oi. BUSINESS for sale. Important West Country town. 
flourishing business, seven good coaches. Extensive excursion 
licences; private hire. Selling on medical advice. Excellent garage 
remises would be sold additionally or leased.—Particulars from 
alph Cropper, Transport Consultant, 50 St. James Avenue, 
Beckenham. 
AYE are selling 88 Air Conditioners, Gasoline driven, 26,500 B.T.U. 
per hour, York model V-60, brand new, manufacturing cost 
$2,400 each, Price $550 free German sea port, Erfassungs- und 
Verkaufsgeselischaft mbH, Giessen (Lahn), Bergkaserne, Germany. 


— SALES MANAGER, Man aged 30, who has understanding 
of. a large number of Export Markets in which he has achieved 
successful sales results, now wishes to reside in U.K., and has ambi- 
tion to obtain the post of Export Sales M er, for which he feels 
his knowledge, energies and administrative ility are most suited, 
Particular experience advertising and marketing of branded products, 
Available January.—Box 942, 


XPERIENCED woman journalist (single) with knowledge of 


economic subjects required for post with British company in the 
East, Three year engagement.—Apply Box 946. 
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WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.E.18. 


Principal: J. 8. Tait, PhD, BSc, ARTC, MIEE, AMIMechE 

Applications invited for: 

Lecturer in Management Subjects (with particular reference to 
Factory Management and Organisation, Production Planning and 
Control and ork Study), with a degree or equivalent, industrial 
management and teaching experience. Salary scale (men) £965 to 
£1,065, (women) £772 to £852, and London allowance. 

Assistants Grade B (a) for Legal Subjects, with a Law Degree or 
equivalent, and some practice and teaching experience, and (b) to 
teach Economics, Commerce and related subjects, with an Honours 
Degree in Economics and industrial and teaching experience. Salary 
scale (men) £525 to £964, (women) £475 to £772, according to experience 
and qualification, plus London allowance. 

Assistant Grade A to teach General Commercial Subjects (including 
Pitman’s Shorthand and Typewriting) with a degree or equivalent 
and commercial and teaching experience. Salary scale (men) £450 to 
£869, (women) £405 to £697, according to experience and qualifications, 
plus London allowance. 

Particulars and application form from Clerk to Governors, to be 
returned within a fortnight of the appearance of this notice. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE GOLD COAST) 


Applications are invited for SENIOR LECTURESHIP or 
LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMICS. 

Salary scales: Senior Lecturer £1,700 x £75—£2,000 p.a., Lecturer 
£950 x £50—£1,600 p.a. Status and point of entry determined by 
qualifications and experience. Family allowance £100 p.a. per child 
(maximum £500 p.a.). Outfit allowance £60 on first appointment. 
F.S.S.U. Free passages for appointee, wife and maximum of five 
children: Part furnished accommodation at rent not exceeding 7.5 per 
cent of salary. 

Applications (10 copies) naming three referees and stating full 
qualifications and experience, to be received by June 10, 1955, by 
Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher Education Overseas, 
1 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further information 
may be obtained 


THE HOSIERY AND ALLIED TRADES RESEARCH 


ASSOCIATION 


Applications are invited for the post of STATISTICIAN. The 
person appointed would act as chief assistant to the Head of the 
Statistics Department. Candidates should possess a degree in 
statistics or mathematics, and experience in industry would be an 
advantage. The department deals with a wide range of problems 
in fundamental and industrial research, calling for the use of varied 
statistical and mathematical techniques. Salary within the range of 
£500—-£750 according to qualifications and experience. F.S.S.U. Pen- 
sion Scheme in operation.—Forms of application and further details 
can be obtained from the Secretary, 4 First Avenue, Sherwood Rise, 


Nottingham. 
THE PIGS MARKETING BOARD 


(NORTHERN IRELAND) 
CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

The Northern Ireland Pigs Marketing Board, constituted under the 
Northern Ireland Agricultural Marketing Acts, invites applications for 
the post of Chief Executive Officer from persons who have had con- 
siderable experience, in a senior administrative capacity, of the 
problems involved in a large-scale marketing organisation, preferably 
in connection with the pig and bacon industry. 

The successful candidate will be responsible for carrying out the 
general policy of the Board, and his duties will include the conduct 
of negotiations in connection with the purchase and sale of live and 


dead pigs, the control of the Board's finances and the general super- - 


vision of the Board's staff 

Applicants should be between the ages of 30 and 45, but persons 
above the age limit, with exceptional experience of the type required, 
will be considered 

The salary will be on a scale of £2,000 with increments of £100 to 
£2,500, but the Board may pay a commencing salary above the mini- 
mum fo a specially qualified applicant It is the intention of the 
= yard to introduce a contributory pension scheme in the immediate 
uture 

The appointment will be subject to confirmation on the completion 
of a probationary period of one year. 

Other things ar equal, preference will be given to persons who 
have served in H.} Forees during the 1939-45 War. 

Application forms may be obtained from the Secretary, Pigs 
Marketing Board. (Northern Ireland), 36 Victoria Square, Belfast, to 
whom they should be returned duly completed, with copies of two 
recent testimonials, so as to reach him not later than May 21, 1955. 


~ SHIRTS, BLOUSES AND CHILDREN’S WEAR FROM 
HONG KONG 


Reliable quality, competitive prices, prompt service, supervised 
exports, The Swedish-owned Blof Hansson concern has more than 
half a century of experience in international trading. Reference: 
The Royal Swedish Consulate General, 605 Fu House, Hong Kong. 
—Please airmail detailed inquiries to Elof Hansson Limited, Suite 
314, Alexandra House, Hong Kong. 


ara and rapidly growing Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
situated in London, with international affiliations have an opening 
for Senior Export Assistant. Responsibilities will include the ealing 
with all correspondence from associated companies and agents over- 
seas, relative to the development of our extensive sales programme. 
Previous experience is essential in this connection. e prefer a 
man with knowledge of the chemical and/or pharmaceutical industry 
and he should be within the age group 30/40. The qualities we are 
looking for include ambition and ability to obtain promotion on merit 
to a supervisory post, either at home or overseas. Replies, which 
will be held in strict confidence, should give full details of past 
experience and present salary.—Box 934. 
PERSONNEL. OFFICER required as assistant to the Personnel 
Manager of an expanding light engineering group in the motor 
components trade. The factory concerned is situated in the Thames 
Valley and at sr employs 1,600. This is an interesting appoint- 
ment in a developing department and will require a man with at least 
two years’ experience in industry. One-year course in personnel 
management an advantage.—Please write, giving full details of age 
qualifications and experience, to Box 937 quoting ‘‘ WPO.” : 
A fully or partly qualified required by London Stock- 
brokers for Gilt-edged department. Similar experience in a 
stockbroker’s office or in the investment department of an Insurance 
company or pension fund is considered necessary. Age 28-40. Salary 
according to qualifications and experience,.—Write Box * 55", S70 
J. W. Vickers & Co., Ltd., 7/8 Great Winchester St., London, E.C.2. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited -for the | of LECTY 
OLOGY in the Department of Social Anthropol... Salary 





a scale £650—£1,350 per annum; initial salary accordin:; |, .,.., 

tions and experience. Membership of FSSU aed chee 
Allowance Scheme.—Applications should be sent no: inter tt! 
May 28, 1955, to the Registrar, the University, Manc}, ag 


whom further particulars and forms of application ma; oiis{ 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN > 


Applica: tone are invited for the post of ASSISTANT IN poy ITIC 
ECONOMY at a salary on the scale £550 p.a. to £650 p.a. with ip Ay 
placing according to qualifications. Superannuation «+ < ¢ 1 ital 
Children’s Allowance. Part of removal expenses ref i “% = 
tions of Appointment and forms of ee shou _ ote . ecc 
from the undersigned, with whom applications (two pies) shove pngi 
be lodged not later than May 23, 1955. ‘ should pgs 
. 8. A us , | 
_The University, Aberdeen, Secretary 08 
AVELING-BARFORD LTD. Re 
Notice is hereby given that the Transfer Books of : b per cen Ag 
Cumulative Preference Stock, the 5 per cent Second ‘umulete 
Preference Stock, the Ordinary Stock and the ‘‘A”’ lary Stock 


will be closed from Tuesday, May 17, 1955, to Tuesday | Ly 31, 19% 
both days inclusive, ._- 
By Order of the Board, 


H, C, RYAN, ; retary 
Invicta Works, Grantham, May 3, 1955, : 
MYHE AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH COUNCIL require a Statly. 
tician at their Unit of Statistics, attached to the Lbepartment 
Statistics, University of Aberdeen. Applicants should have a aa 
Honours degree or post-graduate diploma in statistics, or 4 good, 
Honours degree in mathematics wit st-graduate ¢xperience jg 
statistics. Appointment in Scientific Officer (salary £467—1845, men) 
or Senior Scientific Officer (salary £970—£1,125, men) grade according 
to age and experience. Superannuation under F.S.S.U — Application 
with names of three referees, to the Secretary, Agricultural Researd 
Council, 15 Regent Street, London, S.W.1, by May 3ls: 
AN IDEAL OPPORTUNITY exists for a high-level technical com 
+i mercial manager in a leadin neeny in the Radio, Televisig 
and inter-service component industry. t is mecessary that 
applicant should be a qualified engineer and have experience of hig 
level negotiations in commercial and technical flelds. The oppor 


tunities that go with this appointment and within ¢! ympany i} 
question cannot be béttered and the right man could progress far, 
consistent with his own efforts. The licy of the company ig 
progressive, imaginative and expansive, therefore the salary offered 
will be up to £3, per annum, plus an excellent pension scheme and 
other benefits associated with this position. All yon tions will beg 
treated with the strictest confidence and will be dealt with, person j 
ally, by a director of the company.—Please reply, giving full detaily vale 
to Box 933. ss : B11), 
A NATIONAL EMPLOYERS’ ORGANISATION in Westmins low 
4\ requires (1) an Assistant Secretary, and (2) In is or t) 
Officer. Post (1) involves secretarial and administra v Ppo 
varied nature. It requires a disciplined mind, clea: ng vith 
initiative. Maximum age limit 30; minimum starting ry at ions 
£600 p.a. Post (2) involves tae avoir of a bulletin « 3 extracts na 
and keeping a small library. It requires sub-editing " ence and nent, 
careful conscientious work. No age limit. Starting ry about onsi 
£500 p.a.—Applications, stating post applied for, as ducation, rran 
qualifications, experience and salary required, to B f re 
G ENERAL SALES MANAGER is sought for a ! tablished ta 
J Midlands firm of international repute selling a e:oup of - 
quality precision industrial instruments and machine |  € 7 i 
world-wide basis. An engineering background is desira'* and ¢ ra penio 


cants, who should be between 30 and 45, must hay 


postwar commercial experience. Starting salary_is pender ; 

age and background but not less than £1,500 p.a.—W MD Bo . 

in strictest confidence. Tae, ceded 

( UALIFIED _ COMPANY SECRETARY/ACCOUNIAN! if 
requires appointment in London area carrying res) = J - hon 


commensurate remuneration. Extensive commercial! 


experience includes taxation, mechanised account's, ag ay 
budgetary control, etc, 54 years as Company Secreta _— dom aol 
a bee Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12 Clement's Inn_ Passa. ‘Hind TON 

W.C.2, invites you to submit lists of books on Eco! dad Se 


and Social Services, you may wish to sell (periodica 
M. INSPECTOR OF TAXES, university graduate, 
H. to settle in * aaa orgie and seeks responsible post w 
TXEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES invites app atientt 
} new appointment of Overseas Publicity Officer. Previ a 
essential, Commer ing a f 


29, wishe 


mmercial 


ence ip overseas editorial publicit men 
£1,000 upwards depending on qualifications and expéerien’’: 
tions in writing to HWB, F.B.I., 21 Tothill Street, >. Ve 
‘SENIOR investment statistician, 32 (actuary), seeks chant’ ve 

trial company, institution or substantial stockbrok: | K 
knowledge investments and finance, experienced re) 
letters, etc. Salary £1,500.—Box 939. Peete 
Ppeeaieres. just 40, single, athletically fit. Exp:r : 

tiator and Administrator. Not “ grooved,”’ but § yo"! 
ence of “fair trading ’’ and similar associations. (°°? 
Foreign Affairs. Desires to move,—Box 944, 

RIENTAL CARPETS and rugs skilfully restored 

weavers. Specially reduced’ terms during summ 
Yakoubian Bros., Ltd., 7 Milk Street, E.C.2. : an 

CAPABLE Administrative Assistant is required by 4 Co” 

s chen in Product Development, Applicant 5’ nd wod 
enced in all phases of office routine, A statistical back ae od all 
be highly desirable. Apply to F. C, Chaplin, Bedford © '\ 0 
Co., Ltd., Chantrey House, Eccleston Street, London saad 
NOREIGN LADY (naturalisation applied for), aan 

- Economics graduate (London), Bar Student, seeks va 

st, not as typist, where experience in documentary 0" a 
edge of French, German, some Italian, a keen Im is)” , 
enthusiasm for hard work would be useful.—Box A” ': 
Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 

ONDON OFFICES WANTED,—About 10,000 sq. f'. Full 8 

James's Square (S.W.1) and Berkeley Square (Wl). ') 
ticulars and price (covering scale commission) req’! : 1 Ho 
Country Gentlemen’s Association Ltd, (Estate Agency), *'' 
Warwick Street, London, W.1. — 

CONOMICS Graduate seeks administrative em)! )y™° 

Industry, Age 35. Linguist. Car owner.—Box 9°». 
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. ENIOR. . Commissioners invite applications for pensionable 
be, ) ess ; Applications may be accepted up to December 31, 1955, 
n'y pees ‘tion is advised as an earlier closing date may be 
- put ear iterview Boards will sit at frequent intervals. The 
cal nA over a wide range of scientific research and develop- 
fl yy ‘the major fields of fundamental and applied science. 
— pent © bjects the number of vacancies is small ; individual 
ee for candidates who have special knowledge of, or 
at re red in palaeobotany, foraminifera, and recent and 
ti mee mals, 
7 Me eda ist have obtained a university degree with first- or 
ai. — urs in an appropriate scientific subject (including 
ned 2 ee in Mathematics, or an equivalent qualification : or 
wld aoe professional attainments. Candidates for Senior 
posts must in addition have had at least three years’ 
‘other approved experience. 
y ‘did ng their degrees in 1955 may apply before the result 
rm t their d examination is known. 

‘age | t Senior Scientific Officers, between 26 and 31, but 
ent othe 3 candidates under 26 may be admitted. For 
tive ve between 21 and 28 during 1955 (up to 31 for 
ock pers of the Experimental Officer class). Salary 
358, Scientific Officers: (men) £1,100—£1,185; (women) 

ntific Officers: (men) £492—£885; (women) £492— 
scales subject to improvement under equal pay 
¥, none 8 vhat lower rates in the provinces. 

“Purther lars from Civil. Service Commission, Scientific 
‘is. pranch, 30 Burlington Street, London, W.1, quoting No. 8.53/55 
t of or Senior tific Officers and §.52/55 for Scientific Officers. 
0d Roval Mint s a vacancy to be filled as Scientific Officer or Senior 
rood cientific Off according to Se and experience. Candi- 
» iy Mates must } first- or second-class honours degree in Metallurgy, 
ne) > in Phys i Chemistry if with metallurgical experience. he 
ding eneral qu tions and Conditions are as set out in the main 
ng, dvertisemen ibove. Candidates for this post should quote 
arch 4424/53/59 and the closing date for applications is May 31, 1955. _ 

NHE Natio! Institute of Economic and Social Research has in 
pr several of research projects vacancies for research workers for 
sion “hich it invi applications from economists and economic statis- 
hig icians, Th ds of work involved include studies of Business 
. ‘oncentration the United Kingdom, the Operation of Postwar 
" -onomic Controls, Postwar Monetary Policy, Trends in Interna- 
‘ jonal Trade and the Measurement of Real Capital. In several cases, 
a hough not in all, the work will include case-studies of industries 
i sd individual firms, 

— . in each of the three grades of the Institute’s 
: , staff, namely (i) Senior Research Officer (Grade I), salary 


<« £50—£1,450 ; Gi) Research Officer (Grade II), salary 

700 x £50—£1,100 ; and (iii) Junior Research Officer (Grade 
! £590 x £25-—-£650. F.S.S.U. provision and famil 

» in operation. High academic qualifications eg 

rades, research or equivalent experience are essential. 

vould be for one or two years in the first instance, 

- of extension, The Institute would welcome applica- 















ions among ers from candidates already in other posts who are 
Nn a positi arrange for leave of absence without pay, or second- 
vent, for the necessary period ; a part-time appointment would be 
onsidered in the case of an exceptional candidate. Where such an 
tio rrangement would involve an applicant in abnormal expenses (e.g. 
f removal household or maintenance of a home in his existing 
rea of do: ) the Institute would be prepared to consider making 
grant toward such expenses. The Institute would also consider 
making a speoial appointment, outside Grade I, for an outstanding 


hior candidate, 
Applications should inelude full details of qualifications and experi- 
nee and a1 dication of the preferred field of work ; also the names 
two referees, They should reach the Secretary, 2 Dean Trench 
treet, Lond S.W.1, by June 4, 1955. 


LONDON NEWSPAPER STRIKE 


Any important news items at home and abroad which readers 
sed during the absence of London Daily Newspapers 
f course, recorded and indexed as usual in KEESING'S Docu- 
i .—3 cure a than a stop-gap: AN INSTITU- 
FOK ALL TIMES, 










Full details from Keesing’s, Keynsham, 
MAJO anufacturing organisation has vacancies of various 
krades for men of good education (professional qualification, or 
leering, economics or commerce preferred) in the 
icerned with the financial planning, appraisal and 
inprecedented capital expenditure programme. The 
‘igate, under broad terms of reference, to report and 
nmendations is essential, whilst successful applicants 
ave had experience either in the control of capital 
other flow elements, e.g. production) against a 
or of appraising the operational effect in financial 
i capital expenditure, Positions are permanent and 

1 good starting salary,—Please reply Box 926, quoting 








| 


Hotel opening Whitsun. First-class cuisine. Every 
‘ifornian swimming pool, cinema. Dominating views 
ues ya arbour, Sandbanks. Readers of *‘ The Economist" 
toke Hotel, Canford Cliffs 77256, Bournemouth. 
ASSISTANT required for pension fund work by 
ifacturing organisation of international repute. 
ence plus degree or qualification in secretaryship or 
santa ni Training given. Age 24-29.—Reply Box 
‘ rence 
orem September—Battisborough House School. Beautiful 
South Devon Coast : boys 8-18, entry 8-14, Individual 
dent doctor, Home atmosphere, varied activities, 
ring holidays. Full particulars from Headmaster, 
louse, Holbeton, Devon, e 
‘ on final leave. Recently commandant international 
rt in the Sudan, age 31, naval background, desires 
post U.K. or abroad.—Box 930. 
















an Sudan : £5.10s. Europe (ex Poland) : £4.1Ss. 
nada: $)) co, Sterling) Gibraltar, mae: ri 
ent t Afri $2 t £7.14s. 
. Ca 5s 


Hongk : & 
yet: {5 5< india & Ceylon : £6 
tran : £6 


a 


Iraq: £6 


Med in ¢ 
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Ty Cuaron OF CANADA THREE AND A QUARTER PER CENT 
REGISTERED STOCK, 1958-63, For the purpose of preparing 
the Interest Warrants due July 1, 1955, the BALANCES will be 
STRUCK at the close of business on June 1, 1955, after which date 
the Stock will be transferred ex-dividend. For the Bank of Montreal, 
Financial Agents of the Government of Canada in London.—A. D, 
HARPER, Manager, 47 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. May 2, 1955, 
OINT INTELLIGENCE BUREAU OFFICERS (Grade _ III), 
MINISTRY OF DEFENCE. The Civil Service Commissioners 
invite applications for seven established posts to be filled by inter- 
view in June, 1955, 

Age at least 26 on August 1, 1955. 

Candidates must have a University degree (preferably good 
Honours degrees) or equivalent academic qualification, or Corporate 
Membership of a professional institution. Candidates without these 
qualifications may be considered if they have knowledge and 
experience of railway engineering and railway photographic inter- 
pretation or of line and wireless telecommunications, 

The duties are research work of University type on matters of 
defence interest. 

Salary for 454-hour week: men, £515 to £837; women, £515 to £706, 
Subject to improvement under equal pay scheme. 

Starting pay may be increased for compulsory National Service 
in HM Forces. Promotion prospects. 

Application form and further particulars from Secretary, Civil 
Service Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting 
No. 4451/55. 

Completed applications to be returned by May 19, 1955. 

i COnceS CONSEQUENCE OF SIR WINSTON, is the title of 

4 a lively. article by Sir Oscar Hobson in the current issue of 
The Banker. Two leading articles in this issue survey Britain's 
Economy on Election Eve; Mr Butler’s Act of Faith and The Boom 
and the Strain. America’s Recovery Now surveys another essential 
facet in Britain’s economic prospect, The Banker for May includes 
also: Are Building Societies Growing Too Fast? New Attack on 
Italy’s Unemployment; The New Bank Salaries; and a special survey 
of the Scottish economy, Price 2s, 6d, (30s, per year) from bookstalls 
or 72 Coleman Street, E.C.2, 


ERSONNEL. Bentalls Ltd. (of Kingston, Worthing and Ealing) 
are preparing to make an appointment in the staff management 
section of their Personnel Department, and invite applications from 
men or women aged 25 to 35 with experience in personnel work, 
Professional qualifications will be regarded as an advantage but are 
not essential.—Apply by letter to Personnel Contreller, Bentalis Ltd., 
Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey. 
T ECCA RADAR LIMITED invite enquiries from Science or 
Engineering Graduates of proven ability in other fields who now 
contemplate a career in Electronics. The Company is expanding 
rapidly both in size and in scope of its interests ; and it is felt that 
first-class men, after a period of training at a salary dictated to some 
extent by their standing in their previous field, could soon command 
positions of responsibiliy in the Research Laboratories of the Com- 
pany. British Nationality is essential. A Pension Scheme is in 
operation, Letters giving full personal details should be addressed 
to the Research Director, Decca Radar Limited, 2 Tolworth Rise, 
Surbiton, Surrey, quoting reference RLA9S4, 
MAJOR ENGINEERING ORGANISATION intends to appoint one 
or two Personal Assistants to senior executives. These appoint- 
ments will provide outstanding opportunities of advancement for 
qualified engineers who have had at least five years’ experience in 
industry. xperience of the production of diesel engines or of heavy 
electrical equipment would be an advantage.—Applications should be 
made, in writing, giving full details to Box 929. 
NTERPRISING AND QUALIFIED MEN required for responsible 
sts in Management. Show initiative by working now for a 
professional qualification, by means of a Pitman Home Study Course. 
—Write for details to 41 Pitman House, Godalming, Surrey. 
LARGE and fast-growing industrial merchanting organisation 
4A requires a Managing Director whose functions will be to 
co-ordinate the various departments, study and implement most 
economic method of operations, Pa programmes of development 
including budgetary control and generally work from every angle 


to produce large turnover and profits. Only those who have such 
experience in big concerns should apply. First-class commercial and 


merchanting background essential. Write, stating age, experience, 
full details present occupation and when available, and indicate 
present salary, to Chairman, Box 902. 
BBEY SCHOOL FOR SPEAKERS, 36, VICTORIA STREET, 
4 London, S.W.1. (ABBey 6488.) Class or private tuition in 
Chairmanship, Meeting Procedure, Public Speaking. Industrial tutor 
available for Staff Courses at firm’s own premises. 
‘NENIOR EXECUTIVE ENGINEER seeks responsibility for produc- 
tion at board level.—Reply Box M/325, Strand House, W.C.2. 


NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an interim dividend of One 
Dollar ($1) per share. payable in Canadian funds, has been declared 
by the Directors of Noranda Mines Limited, payable June 15, 1955, 
to shareholders of record at the close of business May 13, 1955. 
By Order of the Board, 
Cc. H. WINDLER, Secretary. 
Toronto. April 29, 1955. : 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

For Examinations—B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. and other external London 
University Degrees; Law Society;- Bar; Accountancy; Banking; 
Secretarial; Civil Service: Commercial; General Certificate of Edu- 
eation. etc. Also many non-examination courses in business subjects, 
—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
examination (if any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary 


(G 9/2) 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
Other Notices appear on page 529. 


The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Pakistan ; £6 

» Rhodesia (N. & S,) < £5.10s. 
S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s. 
Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 
US.A.: $21.50 or £7.14s. 


israel : £6 


: £9 > 
ool £6.15s. 
New Zealand: £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. 
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Gok. 
CHEMICALS 





This drying kiln is but one process in the C.Z.C. chemicals, so is production adapted and enlarged 
Fluorine chemicals division at Avonmouth. As ever to meet the commercial demand. Fluorines have a 
increasing research in the magnificent laboratories great future and Consolidated Zinc Corporation 
yields more potentialities of this new group of who are pioneers in this field, are ready to meet it. 
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THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED 


95 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, C.1 2 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL, ! 
37 DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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